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ABSTRACT ' . * 

^This .teport is based cr a survey of the* literature on 
needs and practices in precollege social science educaticr for the 
period 1955 through 1975. The major .tas* cf .the study was to,^. 
identify, analyze, and summarize the literature produced- during 'that 
two decade^ period concerning: (1) the. state cf erd trends in 
^practices^n precollege social science educaticr ; (2),j:he 
effectiveness and efficiency in precollege social science ' education; 
and (3) 'the state of and trends in p'ercepticns cf needs ir precollege 
social science education. Extensive ssstematics searches were 
conducted of the ERIC d^t* base, "Dissertation Abstracts," 
"Psychological Abstracts," "Sociological Abstracts," "Education 
Index, "^ all comprehensive reviews of research in social studies 
education, all compilations of abstracts cf dissertations in social 
studies education, and the journal "Sccial Education." In. addition, 
special-focus searches were carried out as ree,ded related to various 
handbooks, 'encyclopedias, curriculum guides, and state-cf-tke-art 
monographs. The report is organized irtc fotr sections: (1) 
Literature Describing the State of anc Trends ir Social 
Studies/Social Science Education Practices, 1955-1S75; (2) Research 
on the Eff'ectiveness and' Efficiency cf Practices in Sccial 
Studies'/Social Science Education; (3) Ne€ds in Sccial Studies/Social 
Science Education; and (4) The "New Sccial Studies." An appendix 
containing suj^porting data is included. (Author/SLH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

' In the spring of 1976,- the National Science -Foundation contracted . 
with'the Center for Science and Mathematics Education (CSME) at The 
Ohio State University to conduct a s*urvey of -the literature on needs and 
^^practices lit precollege science, mathematics^ and sopial science education 
for the period 1955. through 1975. The Center subcontracted the social 
science portion of th^^project, to the ^ocl'al Science Education Consortium 
(SSEC). 

SSEC's task was to identify, analyze, and" susnmarize the literature 

: ■ ■ \ 

produced between 1955 and 1975 concerning^ . * • ^ 

1) the state of and trends jn practicTes in precollege social science 
education; * . 

. • 2) the effectiveness and efficiency of practices. in precollege social, 
• science education; and . • * • 
3) state qf. and. trends 'In perceptions 'of needs in precollege social 

- - ...science edticatsj on. . ^ 

, The project was to take* one yeari from July 1976 through ijune 1977. 

'^fbcedurfes » . , i . * , , • 



* Fouf procedural questions loomed 1 argV during the project r 
U . whether- tft distinguish between loclal studies education and 30.cial 
science education-, ^nd If so, how;* , 
. 2) what'speclfic topics to cori^der wi^hlh the broad^' three-po-fnt * - 
outline' given above; . ' , 
3) how'to'searcff the literature^ Jn order toridentify all 'relevant * 
' >do1cument$i and C ^ • . , / 
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how to seloct specific documents for analysis or mention in the 

«» * 
report. • " 



Social Studies/Social Science . The definite' on of the field of social, 
studies education has been a central and continuing problem for the profession. 
One of the major questions within this issue has been the estent to which 
precollege sociafl studies education should<>be governed by or <|^mited to the 



boundaries, of the academic disciplines of the social sciences/ \(A lengthjjsr 
^ discussion of the nature of the definitional controversy may be found in the 
" early >part of Secti'on 4.0 of this report.) 

Because this •issue'lias been so Important in the field, it was decided . 
t\^t this report must reflect the controversy. Hence, rather than limiting 
y bur review only^to the literature dealing with social studies defined as 

} 

social science education, we have taken a,broad a^pproach and dealt with* 
^ social studies from niulti pie. perspectives. 

• However, we have, where ^possible and appropriate^ focused special atten- 
* tion on literature dealing vwlth the social science aspects of social studies 
. education. For instance, in Section 1*4, we have devoted extensive discussion 
to studies of the treatment of social science content and methods in social 
studies curriculum materials/ 

Specific Topics . The detailed working outline for the report has gone 
through numerous revisions in the course of the^projectt The rough* outline 
developed at the very beginning of the project contained oveif 150 questions ^ ) 
that we thought might be answered through our review'^of the literature. 
Examples of questions included on this-jnitial "wish 'list'' of things we would 
like, to find out were: What are representative social studies program objec- 
tlves? What is the re,l-at1ve |lDphas1s on history and social science In the 
^\ curriculum? What are the dominant Instructional strategies in use? What sorts 
. . / ' > 13 : 
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of "fads" have there been In social studies over the years? How well tested 
are social studies materials prior to -publication? What curriculum packages 
are most commonly used? Howiwell financed is social studies in comparison to 
'other areas of the curriculum? What are typical course patterns for social 
• studies teacher training? What kinds of instructional methods are most 
effective? Most effdcient? What kinds of people have been most active in 
making demands on the social studies curriculum? What kinds o^ administrative 
support and inservice training are typically provided by school districts for 
social studies teachers? . o . * ' 

As^we prdgressed. through the review, a number of these initial questions 
were dropped on the grounds that they were trivial or only of tangential 
interest. Ctliers were dropped because there was not literatyre dealing with 
them; (Sometimes these latter questions weref however, mentioned- in the 
report in order toj»oint out the absence of inforamtion on significant- 
questions.) The major areas of concern that remained intact throughout tbe ^ 
review and writing process were: ^ -> " . " 

1) social studies curriculum scope and sequence 

2) social studies instructional methods 

3) social studies curriculum materials . 

4) social studies teacher education 

We sought ^nd found information on practices, effectiveness, and needs in all 
these areas. 

Sea-^ch Strategy . At the beginning of the project, a number of extensive, 
systematic searches were conducted on several data bases. As the project , 
progressed and specific paps within particular topics were identified, highly 
focused, systematic searches were conducted as naeded. Also, as the project 
progressed— and especially near the end of the project— less systematic means 
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were used to "pinch hit" where systematic searches had not turned up documen- 
tation we thought might be available. For instance, we would follow up 
references In footnotes or phone someone considered to be an expert on a 
particular topic for suggestions of sources. 

The extensive, systematic searches consisted of the following: 

1) Computer search of the ERTC data base (includes Resources in Education 
an8 Current Index to Journals in Education ) 

2) Computer search of Dissertation Abstracts 
pomputer search of Psychological Abstracts 

4) Computer search of Sociological Abstracts 

5) Manual search of Education Index * • ^ 

6) Manual search of all comprehensive reviews of re^arch in social- 
^' .studies education 

7) Manual search of all compilations of abstracts of dissertations in 
.' ' social studies education ■. \ " " 

8) Manual' s'^rch of the journal Social Education 

For a complete list of the search terms used in the four computer 
searches, see the appendix at the end of this report, beginning on page 538. 
Education Index was .searched under all ferms beginning with the words "social 
studies." Since the comprehensive reviews, the dissertation compilations and 
Social Education focused specifically on social studies documents, all items . 
mentioned iri^^them were considered relevant initially. (For a detailed listing 
of the reviews' and the compilations, please see the discussion of sources in 
Section 2.2 of this report.) ' " ^ 

The special -focus, systema-tic searches conducted as need arose during 

... - < ■. . 

the project consisted of both computer and manual searches of the ERIC data 
base; manual searches of various handbooks, encyclopedias, 'and state-of-the- 
art mono^aphs; and manual searches of the'.SSEC's collection of curriculum 
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materials and background documents in its Resource and Demonstration Center 
and archives* 

A total of 1 ,038 usable items v^ere produced by the initial extensive ^ 
computer sear^h.of -the ERIC data base. (Culling of duplications and irrelevant 
items from the initial printout reduced the original 1,677 to the 1,038 figure.) 
Thi^ computer search of Psychological Abstracts produced a total of 265 items,^ . 
of which 155 were usable^of Sociological Abstracts , 81 items, of which 15 were 
usable; and of Dissertation Abstracts (which was searched only from 1973, since 
.the comp^ilations covered the previous period), 186, of which 85 were usable. 
Exact numbers of citations from the comprehensive reviews and the dissertation 
•compilations are gi.ven in Section 2.2 of this report. We did not' keep track 
of the numbers of items turned up in the more limited systematic "searches and 
the unsystematic searches* Although the"^ exact size of the total ptfol of docu- 
ments identified cannot be, determined, due to overlap among data bases and other 
problems, we >/ould estimate rhat the total pool was four to five t^mes the ' 
number of document's Sctually cited in the report; that is,, the total pool 
would be approximately 2,000 to 2,500 documents. 

Selection of Documents -for Inclusion .' We have attempted to indicate in 
eaeh section of the report what types of documents were selected for mention 
in that section and what guidelines were us§d in choosing those documents and 
rejecting others. 

In some sections, we have attempted to be. exhaustive and mentioji all 
pertinent documents. For instance, in Section 1.4, we felt this report an 
appropriate occasion for compiling as complete a list as possible of all the 
textbook conterft analyses that had been done in the last 20 years.^ In Section 
.2.0^ we deemed it absolutely 'necessary to include all comprehensive and 
special-focus reviews of research in social studies education* from the last ^ 



20 years. And^in Section 4.0, it was considered important to identify all 
of the studies .of the impact of -'^new social ^studies" materials. There have 
been so few studies of impact that every little bit of information available 
becomes important. ' . 

In other sections, we have' attempted to present only representative 
documents. In most cases, this is due to the fact that there is simply too 
much literature to discuss or even mention ea'ch document separately. This is 
particularly true of the section on perceptions of needs in the social studies 
(Section 3.0). , • 

One guideline that has been a'pplied throughout this report is that the 

documents mentioned must be accessible. Readers must be able to obtain copies 

through a commercial publisher, ERIC, or^me other ongoing agencjf. In a few^ 

» 

cases we ran across "fugitive" documents that we put into ERIC; ERIC order 
numbers (€D numbers) are given for these and the documents that were already 
in ERIC in the entries in the reference list at the end of this report. In 
a couple of cases, fugitive documents that we wished to use could not be put 
into ERIC; in those cases, we have noted in the entry in the reference list 
how readers. may obtain photoduplications of the documents. 

i 

* * «. * • 

Organization of This Report ' 

This report is organized into four major sections.". .^ection. 1 .0 describes 
the literature that surveys the state of actual practices in" social studies 
education and changes in those patterns .over the-20-year period[, This section 
focuses on the "status" literature, as distinguished frdm the "research" ^ 
literature- that is, studies attempting to discern relationships among variables. 
Section 2.0 takes up these questions of relationships, by examining research on- 
the effectiveness and efficiency of social studies practices.- Section 3.0 then 



examines the problem of identifying needs in the social studies. And, finally. 
Section 4.0 takes a look at. certain aspects of the "new social studies," 
which .can be considered the major trend or movement influencing- the field 
during the last 20 years. More specific information on the contents of each 
of these four major sections can be obtained from the detailed table of 
contents provided for this, report. , 

In addition, to the four major sections, there is a lengthy referenct list 
containing full bibliographic information "on 'each documen^ mentioned 1n this 
report. There is also an. appendix at the end of the repor'f describing the 
search terms 'used in the computer seafthes. 

Summary of Findings - - , „. \^ 

One hundred fifteen "summary qbservations" have been listed at various 
points throughout this report. These comments are intended to present, in 
capsule form, a description of what the literature^ on precollege social 
studies education from 1955 to 1975 tells us.' They are grouped at the end of 
each major section, or subsection of the report, immediately following the 
narrative discussing and documenting them. The table of contents indicates 
the specific pages on which these summary observations may be found. Some 
readers may .wjsh to .read through the summary observations "before (or instead 
of). reading the full report or specific sections. - 

Since 115 summary observations, each of one sentence or more, is still 
a lot of rea'ding, we have attempted here to distill, them further yet, in 
order to give the reader a preview of what is contained in this review of 20 
years -of social studies. literature. The paragraphs below present the barest 
essentials only, for, while we have gained conciseness by this introductory 
sunmary, we have lost a certain" amount of preciseness. It is highly 
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1^ 

reconmended that r*eadeirs at least examine the end-of-sect1on summary 
observations 1n addition to this brief overview of findings. " 



Sumnary of Literature on the STATE of Social Sfi:id1es Practices 

<> -• , 

1) State of the Status Literature 

Although there have been a fair number of studies examining the state 
of social studies practices at various" times during the J ast two 
decades, we do not obtain a very" clear picture of many aspects of 
> .practice from these, studies. Probably/the clearest status picture 
available is that concerning curriculum materials; numerous analyses 
of the content of materials have been done. We have' a less clear 
. .picture, of patterns of actual classroom practice and how they may 
or may not have changed over the 20-yfear period. And surveys of 
^ . the state of teacher education practices give us very little Infor- 
mation at all. 

2) - Cur,r1culum Content . > ' , 

Althought the scope and sequence. of the social studies curriculum 
has remained basically stable ihogeneral outline over the 20-year , 
period from 1955 through 1975, there have "been a f«w noticeable 
shifts within that framework. Particularly noticeable has been the 
InfMsion of concepts and methodologies from the scientifically 
oriented social science disciplines. (See Section 1.2 for a more " ' 
detaile^d set of findings , and documentation'.) ' . , 

3) Instructional Practices 

Studies of the extent of use of various kinds of social studies 
< classroom practices at various points in time ar% rather limited. 
Th^studies tihat do exist indicate that, contrary to popular belief, 
the lecture method may not have been, nearly so pervasive in the 
fifties and sixties as has been claimed; a sizeable proportion of 
teachers employed multiple instructional techniques. Recent studies 
do not indicate clearly whether patterns of instructional methods 
have changed as a result of the ''new social studies" and other edu- 
cational innovations. (See* Section 1.3 for a more detailed set of 
findings and docuifientationi) 

4) Curriculum Materials . / 

• ' > A substantial number of studies have analyzed social studies 
curriculum materials. The aspects of materials Jthat- have been 
analyzed most frequently are- (a) their treatment of social science 
content and methods; (b) their treatment' of specific concepts and 
themes (such as communism, violence, social cjiange)*,' and (c) their 
treatment of minority grpups. Almost without exception, analysts of 
social science content and methods in social studies curriculum . 
materials have concluded that there are inadequacies in treatment 
of the social sciences by textbooks. (See Sectiotj 1.4 for. a more 

^ detailed set of findings and documentation.) . 

ERIC ' ^ . '19 



5) Teacher Education . 

Most studies of the acadernic gFeparatlon of social studies teachers 
have concluded that there.-ars' major deficiencies In their social 
science coursework. (studies cited In Section 2.0i on ef fectlytjness , 
however, call Into^qUestlon^the value of additional courpwofk In 
the soc1a1^c1ences..)«»Surveys of course requirements^ teapher 
tralnlng^stltutlons Indicate a slight trend away from the dominance 
of'filstory and toward the Inclusion of more social science courses; 
-'"^however, no such pattern Is apparent In , surveys. of state certlflca- 
< tlon requirement. (See Section 1.5 for.a^more detailed set of - 
findings and documetntatlon. ) ' o ' 7 



Suwwarv of L1terature-<)n the EFFECTIVENESS of Social Studliey Practices 

^ . •■ - ' " , 

1 ) Sta te of Research on Effectlvness 

Social studies educators have not been very. much Interested In or 
^ - affected by research. Only recently has research In the field begun 
' ^^Wossom. -There are. many complaints^ about the lack of a cumulative 
research -base In the field. (See Section 2.2 for a more detailed 
set of f1ndl7rgs~^and.documentat1on.) - ... 

2) Curriculum Conte nt ^^^T^ 

Little or no empirical research has focused orTquestlons-^about the 
relative merits of different kinds of content In achieving the-goalx 
of the social studies. ' (See Section 2.,3 for a more detailed set of 
' findings and documentJitlonO . " . - 

3) Instructional Methods 

A large proportion of the effectiveness research, conducted in the . 
social studies falls under the' heading of research on instructional 
methods, and much of this focuses on various methods labeled critical 
thiniking," "inquiry," and the like. Most of this research shows no 
significant d1ffere»?ces between critical thinking methods and so- 
called traditional irethodsj however, weaknesses in research design 
and weaknesses. in attempts at interpreting existing research may well 
' be hiding real differences in effectiveness. ; Some telling results 
in regard to carefully. arid narrowly defined techniques have been^ ' 
obtained from research. (See Sect1on,2.4 for a more detailed set of 
findings and documentation.) 

4) Curriculum Materials 

There has not been a, great deal of research' on the effects of 
curriculum materials and there has been even less effort directed 
toward Interpreting what little research there is in this area. 
(See Section 2*5. for a more detailed set of findings aijd 
documentation.) 
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5) Learner Variables 

-» • , 

Research on the effects of various learner variables (such as student 
attitudes* Interests, abilities, and socioeconomic backgrounds) on 
learning In the social studies Is rather spotty. There has been an 
Interest In how children's developmental abilities affect learning . 
In the social st4id1es snd a few researchers have been able to draw 
conclusions from this bo4y of research; however, their findings have 
apparently not^been put Into practice by 'curriculum developers and 
teachers, as yet. (See Section 2.6 for a more detailed set of find- 
ings; and documentation.) . ' 

6) - "New Social Studies'* 

No attempts have been made^to draw conclusions from the body o^f ° 
research surrounding this development of the "new social studies" 
project, materials. (See Section 2.7 for docuiiientati on.) 

7) Outcomes of Schooling ■ v 

National achievement testing programs have produced trend data on 
social. studies achievement at lower cognitive levels, these data 
Indicate that students.^ knowledge of so-called, basic Information In 
the social disciplines, particularly history. Is declining. .National 
and state assessment efforts In social studies arid citizenship have 
produced results In a wider variety of areas. Including attltudlnal 
outcomes of schooling; however, because assessment efforts are recent 
developments, trend data are not available here.. The testing pro** 
grams and. assessments do not generally attempt ^to tie test results 
to possible causal variables In test-takers' backgrbunds.. However,' 
a few studies have attempted to make such linkages and have generally 
found that gross variables, suqh as number of credit hours taken In 
social studies have limited effects' on leamlpg outcomes, (^e 
Section 2.8 for a more detailed set of findings and documentation,) 

Teacher Education ' ;^ 

Social studies teacher education has become an important research 
Interest .only within the last decade. Cumulative findings In this ' 
area are few and suggest that, even though a variety of teacher 
training ;<pract1ces produce changes In teacher behavior, student 
teacher training In academic content and Instructional methods may 
h((\d the best promise for affecting student outcomes. (See Section 
2.9Nfor a more detailed set of findings and documeyitatlon.) - 



Stfnmary of Literature oii NEEDS in Social Studies Education - • 

1) Definition of Sod^ Studies ~ ^ 

Because the question oV<Uie purposes- and boundaries of the field of 
social studies remains unsettled. It Is difficult to pinpoint needs 
^ ^n any precise sense.. All mamier of needs— Including some contra- 

dictory ones'-have been clalmwkfor the social studies. 

Er|c • / 21 
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2) Academic Fregdow - f '■ 

« One of the few things on which social studies' educators seem to .have 
been able to agree Vs that academic f^emm and the difficulties of 
dealing with controversial Issue^-^tPthe. classrooir pose a problem , 
of particularly strong significance for social studies teachers, due 
to -the Inherently "hot" nature of the subject matter. • 

» , 

3) . Social Scientists' Perceptions of Needs 

During the sixties, social scientists exercised a particularly strong' 
Influence on the social studies, attempting to Infuse more .and bfetter^ 
social, science content and methods Into the- curriculum. 
•> . ' . 

4) Laypersons' Perceptions of Needs 

\ ■ •• ■ 

' The Influence of laypersons (people who are neither social scientists 
hor professional social studies educators). on the social studljes has 
waxed. and waned over the ao-year period from 1955 Jto 1975. and the 
demands of laypersons have displayed no'conslstent pattern from one 
. period to the. next. - 



(See Section 3.0 for a more detailed set of findings and documentation* for all 

" ' - *"'-■"' 

of the above conclusions^.) ' ' . 

Suwwary of Literature on NEW SOCIAL STUDIES 

• * 

1) ^ Characteristics of the "New Social Studies" 

There ar^many differing perceptions of what the characteristics of 
the "n«*w, social studies'' are, al^though at least sevisn "core" charac> 
terl sties seem to be generally agreed 4jRon. - (For a list of. these 
characteristics and documentatjon, see Sect1on'4.0.) 

2) Criticisms of the "New Social Studies'? . / . * " • ' 

At least- ten different categories cf criticisms have been advanced 
against the "new social studlef/ over the, last decade. (For a list, 
of these categories and documentation, ,see Sectlpn 4.0.) 

.3) Impact of. the "New Social Studies" 

> . . - 

Some data on the Impact of. the "new social studleslare available. 
These show that the national- project materials have not been wide.ly 
' adopted, by school systems, but they do not shed light on other 
, possible modes of Influence, such as Impact on the kinds of 'mater-' 
lals beting developed. by commercial publishers. (See Section 4.0 
* ' for additional discussion- and documentation on Impact.) 
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Section 1.0 



LITERATURE DESCRIBING THE STATE OF AND TRENDS IN 
SOCIAL -STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 
, . PRACTICES, 1S55-1975 



1.J Introduction /• * 

' . ' I ^ 

1.2 ■ Trends in Social Studies Currix:u1':m Content ^ * , 

1.3 The State of Instructional and Administrative Practices -in Social Studies 

1.4 The State of Social Stucljes Curriculum Materials 

1.5 oThe State of Social Studies Teacher Education 
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1V1 Introduction 

/ . _ ; ^ 

Section 1.0 reviews the findings of the descriptive literature on social 

, " / K 

studies education during the period 1955-1975. There are four major. subsections. 

» • «■ 

The first siibsectiqn (1.2) describes the content the social 'stydies curriculum 
at various points within the 20-year period, looking at trends in objectives, 
scope, and sequence' at both' the elementary and secondary levels. The second 
subsection (1.3) describes the kinds of instructional and administrative 
practices "^that were. commonly used in the social studies during the period under 
considerattion. The third section examines the content of curriculum' materials 
(particulanly textbooks) is use from T955 to 1975. Finally, subsection 1 .5 " 
attempts to pull together whatjitfle information there is on common patterns 
of academic preparation of sqcial studies teachers during 1955-1975. 

Socia'i studies curriculum guides from states and districts were the main 
source of information for subsection 1.2; analyses of materials, for subsection 
1.4; and surveys (largely mailed questionnaire rather than interview or ^ 
observation) provided much of the in^rmation for subsections 1.3 and 1.5/ The 

♦ • 

kinds of documents used for this section differed from those used in the research 
sj^tion (2".0), which follows. • For this section we sought "status" studies* ■ 

^ ' ^ - * 

designed only or primarily to describe the state of practices rather than to . 
< explore relationships among practices and other variables. This section 
focuses on what existed rather than what was effective or Ineffective. 

' Before proceeding to the major subsections, we would lllce to describe" the 
findings of three studies that do rot appear to fit into any of the categories 
of the subsections but nevertheless provide insights into the state of social 
•studies/social science education , during .the 20-year period. 

-J 
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First, in 1970, Chapin and Gross examined the contents of 'the National 
Council for the Social Studiesi journal. Social Education , for the prior three 
decades'. The contents of Social Education have probably reflected thinking and 
practice slightly. ahead of widespread adoption, ajthoughnot sp far ahead as to 
be out of touch with the norm in the social "studies profession. Thus, Chapin 
and Gross' findings can be interpreted as indicator! of the coming and ctirrent 
trends in the field during the period. 

: ^ - ■! ■ 

In regard to academic subject matter oflirticlesi CRapirrandrGrossr tound— 
'that, until recently, of the academic disciplines composing the social -studies 
(see list in- Table 1 below), history had been' dominant. Subjects such as 
sociology and psychology had received little or no attention. Not only had 
history dominateiCnong articles focusing on subject matter, 4t had also 
dominated in articles focusing on teaching. (See the two tables below.) , 



Table 1. 

Articles Published in Social Education 
' by Subject and Time Periods 



CATEGORIES 


1937-38 


1947-48 


1957-58 


1967-68 


Academic Social Studies 


26 {m) 


22 (19«) 


62 im) 


31 {m) 


History 


13 


12 


27 


6 


Geography 


1 < 


1 


5 


6 


Economics 


4 


1 


2 


0 


■Political Science 


5 ■ 


4 


9 


• 10 


Sociology 


2 


2 


1 


- .0 


Anthropology 


0 


1 


• 0 . 


8 


Psychology 


• 0- 


-1, 


0 


0 


Area Studies (Multi- 










disciplinary) 


1 


0 


18 


1 


Quasi-Social Sciences 


14 (lOX) 


25' (2U) 


12 {7%) 


14 (5X) " 


' International Education 


6 


1^ 


6 


8 


Citizenship 


7 


13 


. 3 


4 


Conservation' 


0 •• , 


1 


> 1 


0 


Consumer Education 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Humanities 


0 

25 


0 


2 


2 



i cavil ruwU^ 








Ml llt%\' 






1 / 


22 




Instruction ' . 


20 • 


5 


M4 , ^ 


J 2 


Methods 


20 


- 5 




12 


^rijil QfttHlAC C^'llle 


Q 


lO 


in 




ncQ lo aiHi rioccria i s 




n 
1 1 


1C 


Id 


Social studies Teachers 


5 


8 


' 4 


10 


Lemers and Guidance 


7 - 


6 


7 


. 4 


Evaluation 




, .5 


1 


3 

« 


Others JoumaTs^ are^ylng. In 


« 








Sc^iolarly Journals, Have YoU^ 










Read? 


1 • 


1 


12 


■ 0 . 


Research"^ - * A 


_ _0 


b ^ 


0 


. 2 



. TOTAL - 140* ■ 118 • 159 " 178 



(Chapin and Gross 1.970^ p. 789) 

Table 2.. ^ 

Number of Articles in the Teaching of /ind .Curricula 
of the -Soclal'Studles During Four Time Periods " 



CATEGORIES , 1937-38 1947.-48 '1957-58 1967^ ''' 



General Trends and Programs 


•27 . 


6 


12 


14 


Specific Areas 










History" 


10^ ^. 


T 


? 


21. 


Geography 


0 


' 0 . 


. 0 . 


■ 3 . 


Economics 


1 


0 


1 ■> 




Political Science (Law) 


0 


0 


0 




Sociology 


0 


0 




•2 


AnthrgpQlogy 


6 


0 


0 


'6 • 


Psychology 


0 


0 


0 


'. 0 - 


Area Studies 


0 ■■ 


2 


4 


. 3 


international Education 


0 


4 


0 


,3 -. 


Controversial Issues 


6 


2 


• ..0 . 


2 


Science and Social Studies 


0 


0 


0 


5' ■ 


Social Studies in Other Countries 

J* ' . • ■ 


0- 


2* 






TOTAL 


.44 • 


17 . 


22 


' 66. 

■ I., 



(Chapin and Gross 1970, p. 789) . ' ^ , . . 

Another area examined by Chapin and Gross was grade level to which articles 
were addressed. In 1967-68, there was a substantial Increase in elementary- 
focused articles, reflecting the Inauguration of a special elemeiitary section ^ 



in the journal. Additionally, in recent years, there has been an increase in 
articles focusing upon all ^g^ade levels or that are addressed to general ^ 
interests* 



• Table 3. 

-Number of Articles According to Focus on Educational 
level During the Four Time Periods 



. EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 1^37-38 1947-48- 1957-58 1967-68 

Mainly Elementary (K-8) ; 18 (13%) 19 24 44 (25%) 

Mainly' Secondary (9-12) . ' 61(44%). 3-4 . 38 33 (20%) 

Higher Education (13-14) 5(04%) . -6 3 1(0%) 

All Grade Levels or Not Clearly 

Differentiated^ ; 56 (40%) 59 104 ' 100 (56%) 

^> " . ' , 

TOTAL. . 140 118 169 • 178- 

^(Chapin and Gross 1970, p. 790) " ' 

Chapin and Gross also, looked at characteristics of authors. Among'^some of 
their 'more interesting tables are the three reproduced belt)w, showing the 
occupational, field of authors, the sex of authors, and.. the geographic region of 
authors/ 

. . Table 4. ^ ' 

^ ^ » Occupational Field of Authors During Four Time PerSodf 



a\T|E60RIES 




" 1937-38 




1947-48 




«957-58 


1967-68, 


Higher Education 

Social Sciences ^ 

Educatibn 
.Joint Appointment 

Other Departments > 
<^ • Graduate Students ' * , 


73 (5?^) 


36 (26%) 

32 (23%) 
2 
9 
t 




a6 

37 

•a 

» 4 
a 


. '94 ' 


39 

' • 1 - 

4 

* 5 


. 116(65%) 
42X24%) 
63(35%) ^ 

4 

a 

5 


'Scco^ary X^achcrs 
• Elcm. (Jr. High) Teach. 

£lcm.^nsultanu 
' Consultants,* not defined 

AdministrateH^ St* Dept. 


•54(39%) 


' 37 
4 
a 
3 
9 


36 


«3 
1 

1 

1 


47 


33 
6 
6 
0 
a 


39 (22%) 

«3 
9 
5 
8 


Associations 

Non*profit 
^ Federal employees 

Profit-makinR institution 

Foreign visitor. 


8(6%) 


4 ^ 
a 

a- 


II 


7 

4 
0 
0 


n 


7 
8 
1 


23(13%) 
16 , . 
3 
3 
r 


Committers, Unknown 


5(4%) 




0 




t 




. • ^ 


TOTAL 


•40 




, iitf' 




/5? 




178 
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Table 5. 



PrapertiM of Mi^c m4 FmimIc Autkori in StcUt 
Eduestim Throughout the-Four Time Period* 



CATEGORIES 


' t937-3S 


«947-4« 

* 


1957-58 


1567-68 


Males 


99 


9« 


140 


143 


Females 


39(a8%) 


96 (99%) 


I9(J«%) 


33 (14%) 


Committees, etc. 




0 


0 


9 


TOTAL 


140^ 


U8 


^59 


178 



(Chapin and Gross. 1970, p. 794) 



Table 6. 

Geogr«phie Area o£ Authors of S^ciml Edncmihn 

Articl es.DuriBf Four Time Periods 

.GEOGRAPHIC AREA J??" "iT 

East 69(50%) 46 80 59(33%) 

South (alJoTenn,, Md.) 9 (6%) 9 < » 7 Oo%) . 

. Middle .West to Miw. R. 34 (^4%) 37 3« 43 («4%) 

Great Plains/Rocky M..^ 19 (14%) »6 " ^^V^^l 

Far West » ^ 6(4%) 9 n 33(«9%) 

Foicign I 119 

Committee, not appl. 9 ' o ^ ^ . 

TOTAL ' 140 . "8 159 »78 



(Chapin and Gross 1970, p. 793) 

In their slummary, Chapin >ind Gross noted the followljig: 

1} There has been a "dearth of attention to the behavioral sciences." 
Cp. 794) 

Of 

2) In the mid->era of its existence, Social Education did become more 
academically oriented. This may well reflect the national academic 
-binge of the 1950s." (P. 794)^ However, except for one period, the 
journal had featured a predominance of articles related to the 
pract1t1one.r--the area of curriculum and Instruction. 

3) The bulk of practitioner-oriented articles, however, has been' 
geared to the high school. 

4) The journal had taken a "kid-gloves" approach to controversial 
Issues In the profession. 

5) , One of the "most striking findings" was the lack of articles on 

research. Chapin and Gross d1() not know whether this reflected 
true lack of research In social studies of lack of Interest by, 
_the- journal' s readers or some other factor. 

' •■ 28- 
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In reviewing the llteVature on" the state-of practices In social studies, 
one gets -the overwhelming Impression that, were It not for Richard Gross, we 
would not have much status Information. He, more than just about any other 
social -studies educator of the current era, has made a habit of periodically 
undertak|ng^th^ tedious but Imrlfensely helpful task of "counting heads" to 
determine exactly^what is happening in the field. Most recently Gross conducted 
a survey of the status of social studies in the public schools of the UJS. 
(1977). Many of his findings' from this study are reported. and discussed ' 
elsewhere in this report; however ,« one cluster of information did not seem to 
fit within our category system and, so, is reproduced here. Gross' asked district 
and state social studies supervisors throughout the^country what had been the 
major changes and tendencies affecting social studied in the last five years. 
The list generated by respondents appears below: 

Develoj^ments Between 1970 and 1975 
Table 7; Mentioned Most Frequently- 

• Growih of Senior High EFee'tiyes 

• Program Fragmentation and Dilution • « 

• LtKal Level Curriculum Revision 

• Drop in Required Social Studies 

• Choices or Options Within Social 

Studies Requirements ^ 
' «. • Impact of New^Social S!udi,es Pro- 

jects 

• Back To Basics; More Time to Read- 
ing 

• Decline in Social Studies in Elcmcn- ^ 
tary Grades 

• • Growth of Mini-Ci)»rscs 

• Increased Local Options and Man- ^ 
dates . 

• Work on Articulation and Coordina- > 
tion. K-i: 

• Rcquiied Economics or Virtues of 
' J'Vcc Knterprjsc ^ 

• Decrease in History Knrollmcnis 

• New Valuing Emphases 

• Greater Parental and Public Concern 

• Emphasis Upon Law ami Citizenship 

• More State and Local History * " 

• Pressures for Consumer and Career 
Education 

• Perrormancc Objectives/Com- 
petencies 

• Increase in Area Studies 
» Speciali/cd t:thnic On'erincs ^ 

(Gross 1977, p. 200) 

2S . 
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Gross eliminated from his list factors mentioned that tended to affect 

* 

the entire curriculum and not just social studies. Amon.g these vyere seriously 

^reduced-funding^, popular alternative programs, inadequately trained personnel, 

lack of admini strati ve^eadership, and small rural schooTsT'^oss also 

noted that the pace of change'lia^-been^ rapid and many respondents, were of the- 

opinion that we were past the apex of some^df-the^ developments listed, such as 

minicourses, ethnic studies as separate offerings, and even "the anarchical 

^curriculum." On the other hjud.. Gross found his respondents felt that the 

popularity of gaming and simulation was still rising and that interest in 

law^d citizenship would continue to increase. 

Finally, Irving Morrissett is another educator who has attempted to keep 

a finger ori the pulse of the profession, through his Curriculum Information 

» _ ... „ / ;■ ' ■ . . . 

Network (CIN) surve'ys. One of those surveys (Morrissett 1974) queried the ' 

I \ ' ' ' ' ' ' • 

Network aembers about the climate for innovation in their schools. At that 

time the Network, was made up of 321 Social Education readers, a group that 

might be considered somewhat more innovative and professionally active^than 



the aserage 
respondents 
the future 
about the U 



social studies educator. Overall, Morrissett found that the 
saw a climate favorable to innovation both at the present and in 
Th^y were slightly more optkistic about theiV own districts than 

,S. as a whole, however. Further overall findings vfere as follows': 



Respondents |from the South are the" most sanguine about the 
climate for linnovation, both in the U.S., and. in their own 
districts. Respondents from the ^est share the moderate 
optimism of the rest of tfie nation with respect to the future 
climat6 for innovation in the nation, but takg a, somewhat 



dinner 



view of prospects in their own. districts 



School d'istrictSt on the average, are perceived as being ^ 
a little better than "somewhat helpful" to teachers, chairmen, 
and^oth'ers in (their efforts to innovate, while state educa- 
tion" agencies. are seen as being substantially less helpful" 
than loical districts. < 
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The'NCSS Curriculum Guidelines (December 1971 Social 
Education ) have been "somewhat helpful" to the respondents, 
while the general activities and pubHcations of NCSS had a 
fairly hit|h rating as aids to innovation, Tanking almost 
.midway between "somewhat helpful" and "very helpful." 

A question about who the chief facilltatorijof innovation 
in the school district are elicited the response that teafchers 
are the main innovators, with principals and consul tanti^next 
but far behind. 

(Morrlssett 1974, pp. 555-56) 



1 ,2 Trends 1n Social Studies Curriculum Content 



> 



This subsection was written by Oeanne.Race, - 
Teacher, tlverpool School District, Liverpool , 
New York, while sKb was serving as a Teacher 
Associate at the Social Science Education 
Consortium, ' 



'This subsectlon'of the report reviews the literature on what' kinds of 
subject matter were dealt with In the social studies curriculum over |he 
20-year period, 1955-1975. It opens with a discussion of differing views as 
to what constitutes the social studies', then examines typical objectives^, 
expressed at various time ^Intervals; next describes the most common patterns 
of content covered In social studies courses at various levels over the two 
decades (the "sctfpe" of the social studies), and finally lobks*at "trends In - 
the sequence of course offerings, AVso, the treatment of controversial 
Issues within the social studies curriculum is given some special attention. 
The sub$ect1on includieS several detailed tables showing trends in social 
studies objectives, scope, and sequence. The summary observations on page 70 
gives an overview of our findings in I'egard'to trends in social studies 
curriculum content. . - , . 

* ' Sources . 

- /. 

» '■ 
This section is' based upon an examination of social science org'aniza- 

tioQs' newsletters, positTSFT papers, and guidelines; state and district ' 

curriculum guides; and other guides and course descriptions, including 

bibliographies and teacher resources. Also reviewed were National Council fof 

the Social Studies' How to Do It series and yearbooks. Materials from the 

national social science curriculum- projects were also examined. In addition. 



articles, pertaining to this topic that were listed In the Education Index for 
^ the years 1955-1970^ were examined; dissertations and other research studies that 
dealt-wlth objectives, scope, and sequence 'in the 20-year. period were perused; 
v/ and-textbook studies and adoption lists proved valuable. Reviews of research 
-^-'^Tso contributed. National surveys and stud^ies, such as 'the one put iiut by the 
Department of Education in Virginia (1976) and, the. one done recently by 
Rjcterd Gross (1977) helped to give a total picture of sequence throughout the 
nation. State educational nbeds assessments were also examined. 

- Documentation and Discussion 

Qefi^ition of Social Studies^ . ^ 

Since the first use of the l-abel social studies in 1916i there have been many 
t^ ' " . . " ' 

attempts todefine the' term* The experts did not agree on a definition then, 

anymore than they have in the period between 1955 and 1975. This lack of 

agreement as to what social' studies really is, what it should be, and how it 

should be taught has had a profound effect on curriculum structure and content* 

The most quoted definition is Wesley's (1958). Wesley stated: 

Social studies are those portions or aspects of the social 
sciences that have been selected anci adapted for use in the 
V.'school or in other instructional situations. The term "social 
studies" indicates materials whose content as well as aim is 
oredominantly social. The social studies are the social sciences 
/simplified for pedagogical purposes, (p. 3) • 

Gross and Badger (cited in Massialas and Smith 1965, p. 5) stated: 

The, social studies are those .studies that provide understandings 
of man's way of living, of the basic needs of man, of the 
activities in which he engages to meet his needs, and of the 
institutions he has developed. 

These are content-oriented views af the social studies. Both Wesley and Gross 
view social studies as transmitted knowledge. This knowledge focuses on human 
social- adaptations. 

33 



others have been niore concerned with describing soclial studies In* terms 

of the processes involved. Eng1e (1976) believes that: 

. ^. . social studies Is more correctly thought of as the 
- formal effort of the school "to develop In the students the 
full gamut of awareness, conceptual frameworks, and skills 
from which they can more 'effectively engage In wide ranging . 
social criticism. • ' 

The battle ground has been'widened further by those who believe that the 

.social, studies should emphasize the social sciences' content and/br:^ processes 

versus -those who want to focus on citizenship education content^ and/or processes. 

Two of those who advocate a social science dontent approach are Keller and 

•fierelson (cited In Engle 1965, p. 2). Keller (cited In Masslalas and Smith 

1965, p.. 2) stated that the term "social studies," should be eliminated as It Is 

too vague. Keller declared that "social studle? Is not a subject; It Is a . 

Federation of Subjects." According to Keller, the accent should be placed on 

the content and discipline of the subject ^and on cognitive rather than affective 

goals. Berelson (cited in Engle 1965, p. 3) agreed with Keller. Because - 

. ' ■ ■ ■' ■ . ' • 

Berelson saw the social s'tudles as being basically the same as they were In 1916, 

he called for revision with stress on the social science disciplines.' 

Hanna (cited In Engle. 1965, p. 4) stressed a synthesis of the content of 
the social sciences around the Ixpandlng-conmunlty theme and thus concurred 
Witt) Keller and Berelson concerning the focus on social science content. 
However, citizenship was also-.an Important focuS'to Hanna'. jGood citizenship 
might be the outcome, but it was not be b'e the essential focus for Keller and 
Berelson;' It was more Important to Hanna. ■ ' • 

There are also educational experts who would prefer te' see the social 
studies structured around the processes of the social sciences. Burner (cited 
In Engle 1965, p. 4} wanted "tfie student to become a miniscule social scientist 
and the classroom a reasonable facsimile of the social science laboratory." 



Massialas (cited in Haias 1977, p. 37) was concerned about' the processes V 
that will lead to good citizensliip. He advocated involving the student in 
discovery by "the study of value conflicts in our society and" alternative 

4 * 

approaches to understanidng ancT resolving themJ' Metcalf (cited in Haas 1977, 

p. 38) spid that the aim of the social studies is to foster, reflective thought: 

in the "closed areas." The "closed areas" were defined as areas of belief and . 

thought whic|i are largely closed to rational thought, such as sex, economics, 

religion', race, and social class. Metcalf mainly wanted tlfi^ process of 

\' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

reflective thought on "closed areas" to 'be applied at the secondary level. He 

was concerned with the process of valuing. 

■ - . / . 

Barth and Shermis (1970) felt that there were three approaches to the 

social studies. They .were (1) social studies as sociaT science, (2) social. 

science as reflective tnquiry, and (3) social studies as -citizenship transmission. 

\ 

Barth and Shermis concurred with" Metcalf, Massialas and Engle that social 

' ' ' ' » . ' 

1 Studies should be reflective inquiry ( process )^with students making decisions 

/and solving problems as the way to become good citizens; 

• More recently Brubaker et al. (1977); delineated fiS/e models for social 
stii^ies. They are (1) social studies as. knowledge of the past as a g^uide to / 
good citizenship, (2) social studies in the stQdent-centered tradition,, (3) 
social studies.as reflective inquiry, (4) social studies as structure of the 
disciplines, and (5) social studies as socio-political involvement. Models 1 

.^and-^A are basically content-oriented w^ile th6 other models are more concerned 
with "process. Morrissett (1977) conducted a survey and found that most social 
studies teachers perceive themselves as process oriented while »they see their . 
associates as well as the nation as being content oriented. ^ ^ 

So the debate still rages as to what social studies is, what it should be, • 
and how it should be taught. Should it be cpntent or process? ShouJd it focus 

on the social science disciplines or on citizenship education? These unresolved 

' * • • " r» ' ■ - ■ . - 
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questfons account for what the objectives, sequence, and scope of the social. 

• , • * * . ' 

studies have been or have not 'been during the 1955-1975 time period. 

Tridlgators of Curriculum Content - - 

Often teachers who have been unable or unwilling to re'STolve the questions 
In their own minds have relied on state or local curriculum guides or on 
teixtbook publishers to settle the issue for them. Crulkshanks (1957) traced, 
the. development of the socla^l studies curriculum from 1893 to 1955 and;. found 
much evidence to Indicate that te)^books. are major determinants of the currlcu- 
lum. Barnes (1960), noting that social studies bourse sequences were very 
similar nationwide, suggested that nationally distributed textbooks reflected 
common values held by citizens throughout the country. Ellsworth (1962), 
however, believed that organization of^the curriculum by textbook was waning. 

Two Studies done In Nebrasija "(Godwin 1967 and Saunders. 1968) produced ^ 
some findings that may shed some light oh the question of how. accurately text- ^ 
books and state and local curriculum guides reflect what is actually taught In 
the classroom. Godwin found that more than half the elementary teachers in 
Nebraska districts without \fu11 -time elementary curriculum directors followed 
the textbook guide rather thaVthe State Department of Educatiofi's guide or 
Ue local district's guide. Saunders, studying districts that did employ S- 
full-time elementary curriculijm dlrebtor,'* found that about half the' elementary 
teachers used a basic text as their thlif^source of social studies infontetibn, 
but also over half the teachers regularly ihed the district-developed course of 
study and less than one-sixtji used the state d^^tment's guide. 

In the discussion that follows, we have relied primarily on state and 
local curriculum guides as indicators of , the objectiv^, scope, and sequence of 
the social studies curriculum. 



Trends in curriculum coivteni, in the social studies' can be observed by • 
taking $ look at social, studies/objectlves within the caftegories of knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills. Tables showing typical objectives in each of these 
three categories during five periods from 1955 to 1975 are included in the 
appendix. Table A-1 shows continuities and changes in sdcial studies knowledge, 
objectives from 1955 through .1975,/ Table A-2 shows continuities and changes 
In social studies attitude objectives during. that period. Table A-3 shows 
continuities^and changes in s6cial studies skill objectives ^during that time. 
' Curriculum guides from states and localities, as well as a few surveys.. of . 
such- guides, were used in compiling" these charts. It was difficult to obtain 
guides for some ;time periods, particularly for the years around I960. For some 
unknown reason, many of the guides for that period have been destroyed. .{One 
wonders whether the revisionist tervoV that hit the socigil studies in the early 

>' > • 

sixties perhaps encou raged -ror at least did not discourage—the destruction of 

the symbol's of the past, such as curriculum* guides.) Because of the dearth of 

'guides for the 1960 slot, jwe'have relied primarily on Wade's 1964 study as the ^ 

source of. typical objectives for the 1960 period. Our Qwn tally of the objec.-" 

tives found in curriculum guides ^provided the ..dj|ta for the other periods. 
For^th'e most part, we have tried to employ-the terminology most commonly used 

in the guides for the- various periods. However, for'the sake of uniformity,* we 

have taken the liberty of stating objectives in perforpiance terms, even though* 

* this format was not typical of the^ earlier guides. 

Differences in objectives, for various grade levels have not been distin- 
guished. In general, one pan assume that the differences. among grade levels 
are matters of depth of treatment rather than differences in kinds of content. 

Each^f the three tabjes Is arranged as follows. Across the top are listed 



.five dates: 1955, 1960, 1965, 1970,..and 1975. The column under each date 
enumerates a series of objectives that were found to be typical In the - 
curriculum guides published In the" cluster «f years centered on the given " 
date. (For Instance,' .the guides used for the 1970 column fell within the - ■ 
period 1^68-1972.) Down^the lefthand side of the ^able are listed a number 
of topics. Indicating In a rough manner the focus of the objectives enumer-- 
ated across each row. For Instance, the .first topic In .the table of knowledge 
objectives Is "Interdepiendence." The reader \<111 note that no Interdependence 
'Objective Is given for ,1960; this Indicates that Interdependence was not 
found to be a common focus of knowledge objectives during the 1960 -jj|f1od. 

Knowledge 'Objectives; bindings; Table A- 1 presents typical soclar 
studies knowledge object -es for the period 1955-1975. In 1955 there Were 
fewer knowledge objectives than In 1975 and there was greater consensus on what 
they should be. Almost all of the typical 1955 objectives are still found fre- 
quently In some- form In 1975, but a number of new objectives have been added 
to this Inherited set. This picture of apparent' stablljlty Is modified, however, 
when one examines Intervening time periods; then one finds, for Instance, that 
knowledge of the Amerlcan.JBconomIc system Is the only objective appearing In 
every time prelod. A noteworthy trend Is shown In the greater emphasis given 
the social .science disciplines— particularly the "newer" behavioral sciences— 
In the objectives for 1975» 

Attitude Objectives; Findings. Attltiifle objectives frdm 1955 to 1975 are 
displayed In Table A-2.' As wfth knowledge objectives, there were more attitude 
objectives stated in most curriculum guides at the end of the 20-year period 
than there were at the beginning. One attitude objective was -Important through 
the entire 20 years: that the students b« good citizens and act accordingly. 
There seeme to have been a decline In emphasis on attitudes toward the law and 
authority during the 1960s compared to the 1950s, but there was a return to 
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stressing respect for the law and authority during the 1970s. There appears - 
to be less overlap between attitude objectives In 1975 and attitude objectives 
In 1955 than was the. case with knowledge objectives In 1955 and 1975. Two 
virtues that seemeci to be extolled to a great degree in the 1960s only were 
honesty and respect for one's elders. New emphases of the 1970s include aware- 
ness of" reasons for one's beliefs and actions; participation and Involvement; 
attention to career opportunities and leisure time activities; self-actual Iza- 
tlon; and the like. 

Skill Objectives; Findings . Skill objectives from 1955 to 1975 are 
displayed -In Table A-3. The greatest' emphasis on skills (or, at least, the 

» 

greatest .variety of skills) appeared around 1965 rather than In the seventies* 
as we had originally surmised. As additional evidence of the high 'Interest In 
skills at that time, one might note the appearance of the 33rd Yearbook for 
the National Council for the Social Studies (1963), which was devoted to skill 
development in the social studies. Perhaps many of the "new* social studies" 
projects, with their emphasis on skills, were influenced by. the heavy interest 
in fkills during the mid-sixties. 

Two sets of ski lis. were found throughout the 20-year time period; 
problem-solving skills and data-gathering and analysis skills. ' Althou^' .geo- 
graphic skills (such as map and globe skills) were mentioned, they were' hot 
among the most frequently mentioned, much to our..surpr4se;^thus, they do .not 
show up in the table.^ Such skills were emphasized more in the earlier than 
the later part of the 20-year period. Reading skill?, likewise were' not men- 
tioned very freqb^ntly and they were riiost often mentioned around 1955. There 
was Increasing emphasis over the 20-year period 6n creativity and curiosity. 

The back-to-basics movement, wtth its emphasis on basic skills, apparently 
had not hit by the* time the 1975 curriculum guides went to press'.' Me wou^ld 
guess that curriculum guides in the late- 1970s will giye greater -.attenti on to 
skills In general and -to rea<ling and writing'skills in particular. , . . 



Scope of the Social Studlas 

One often hears social studies educators speak of the "scope and sequence" 
of the social ^studies. Scope refers to the extent of content covered Jn socia^^^ 
studie? courses; to def-'ne the scope of the social studies, one must define the 
boundaries of the field— what ir in and what is out. Sequence refers to th? 
order .in which vc^rious aspects of content are to be taken up in the progression 

. thrpugh the grades. 

As has been mentioned previously— and will be mentioned numerous other 
times throughout this report— the scope of the social studies is subject to 
much controversy. Social studies educators have been much criticized for their 
tendency to "solve" the definitional problem by including just about everything 

•within the bail.iwick of sqciaj studies. For instance, Metcalf (1963) noted . 
the tendency cf social studies educators to list huge numb.ers of objectives for 
social studies* cpurs.es, generally stating them in nebulous terms and not 
hoticimj 'that some contradicted, others. 

Because of this eclecticism in objectives, the types of courses offered 

'under the label of sr ^ ^ti^dies are widely divergent*/ For example, Kansas in 

T964 included in its social studies progrart a course on home living. Some 

school iiT Pennsylvani-a in 1969 included sex education under social studies. 

And driver education was even listed as' a social studies requirement in some 

school systems in the early sixties. This diversity has not abated in the 1970s; 

guidand, ethics, philosophy, humanities, intergroup education, drug education, 
» ' ^ ' ■ » ■- 

and stu dent d evelopment were but a few of, the course titles that we came 

across in our survey of curriculum guides. 

Table A-4 shows the content most often included in social studies 

course offerings at each grade level for, the same five time periods; 

used in the preceding objective tables. The emphasis in this table 
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Is' on cognitive content, with little attention to skill and attitude components 
of the cOrrlculum. The table was derived from tallies of topfcs mentioned In 

< 

state and local curriculum guides. For some time periods and grade levels, we 

were able to obtain (pnly a few or no guides. There are blanks where no guides 

were accessible; where only a few guides were available, we filled in the cells 

using those few guides and' assuming that they were more or less representative. 

Among the conclusions that can be reached from examination of the scope 

table are the following: 

1.) In grade one, the scope bacomes progressively more cosmopolitan, or 
multicultural, and less rurally oriented from 1955 to' 1975. 

2) In the second grade, th^, focus on the neighborhood takes on more^and^ 
^ ^-^ more of an urban tinge over the 20-year period. 

i, ' ' ' 

3) There seems to be an Increasingly comparative orientation ^n commu- 
nity studies in the third grade as one moves from 1955 to 1975. 

4) " ' The emphasis on world regional geography at the beginning of the 

period in thfe fourth grade is partially replaced by state history 
in 1975. - 

• 5) Fifth-grade U.S. history appears to Rave come under the Influence of 
a "presentist" orientation in 1975, while in the ear^ier periods 
more or less traditional U.S.^ history topics were dominant. 

6) Tfie traditional sixth-grade focus on the Western Hemisphere is 

• • replaced in 1975 by a world cultures course, draw;lng heavily on 
social science content, especially from anthropology. 

/ 

7) There seem to have been a great deal of fluctua^tion in the content 
taught at the seventh-grade level over the 20-year period. However, 
one trend is apparent Jn a shift from early emphasis on regional' 
studies (of Africa, Europe, Russia, and the like) to emphasis on 
broad themes, such as^aps between the rich and poor nations and 
national independencenriovements. 

8) The eighth-grade U.S. history course h^as remained basically the same^ 
, except for decreased attention to state hi^Story. 

9) ' As with the seventh-grade social studies Course, the ninth-grade 

course ha!^ experienced much fluctuation, ;^nclud1ng various {combina- 
tions of world geography, civics, world cultures, and state history. 

10) Grade ten world history appears to have remained fairly stable over 
the 20 years under study. | 

11) The 11th s'^ade American history course has been transformed from one 
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with a primarily political orientation to a stui(y of many aspects of 
the country's social » economic* and cultural development. 

•12) The 12th-grade problems course has b^an replaced with a variety of 
social science courses^ includlnsr sociology, anthropology, geography, 
economics, psychology,, and government. 

Some other courses wRich are now being offered at various, grade levels are 

not included in Table A-4. Examples from curriculum guides of the objectives 

and content of these "new" courses include: carder education, citizenship, 

* education,, consumer education, environmental education, ethnic studies, and 

legal education. 

Changes in Elementary Scope . The 20-year period from 1955 to 1975 
witnessed a continuation of the expand ing-environments. theme in elementary 
social studies. ("Expanding environments"— sometimes called "expanding 
communities" or "expanding horizons"— refers to a geographic expansion of the 
area studied as one progresses through grades, beginning with home and family 
in K-1, broadening to neighborhood in grade two, and so oh.) However, notable 
changes did occur within the theme's boundaries. Educators such as Kenworthy 
(1962) began to question the expanding- environment approach. Did a child 
really come into contact with, or relate to, the world or environment at 
a time or did the child learn about "far" at the same time that he or she 
learned about "near"? Has mass communication and transportation brought the' 
"remote" world as close as the neighborhood or community? Kenworthy and other 
critics believed that they bad and that the social studies curriculum should 
reflect this. By 1975, a st\idy of families usually included not only one's 
own family but also families around the world. The same was true for neigh- 
borhoods and communities. 

It also became more common during the later '60s and the '70s to 
introduce the social science disciplines into elementary programs. Social 
scientists began tojinslst that elementary students could and should be 
•cqiMinted with, concepts and methods ^^m the social science disciplines. 



In some cajses, it was argued social science content should be introduced from 
the inception of the child's .formal education; in other cases, the interme- 
diatfe grades were thought ^to tje the proper place to begin. For instance, 
Lawrence Senesh's Our Working World , while basically maintaining the expand- 
Ing-environments^theme, introduced social science concepts in grade one. 
Man: A Course of^tudy (MACOS) introduced the behavioral sciences in the 
fifth grade. 

In the early sixties, Jarolimek (cited in Bailey and Clune 1965) had 
argued that "the segregation of content into various disciplines may be 
entirely appropriate for the adult student, but such an arrangement is not 
recommended as a program of stydy for young children." Attempts were made 
in the sixties to incorporate the social science disciplines while addressing 
Kenworthy's complaint by using interdisciplinary approaches. For instance, 
the Harvard-Lexington program (Gibson 1965, p. 84) lised the following set of 
goal statements, reflecting influences from several disciplines: 

1. .Man has various ways of meeting similar needs. \^ 

2. Man has adapted to a variety of natural habitats. \ 

3. Man finds new ways to control his relationship to his environment.^ 

4. ' Technology has changed the production and distribution of goods and 

services and has created new opportunities and problems for human 
society. 

5. There is a variety of patterns and development and independence 
within and among nations! 

6. Man's act of inquiry, creativity, and expression evolve frotn and 
influence his culture. 

The program was for K-9 and was intended to move pupils' attention from near 
to far and far to near, from known to unknown and unknown to knowrv It was an 
attempt to Improve upon the framework of expanding geographic areas and expand- 
ing areas of experience while introducing students to the social science 
disciplines. 

Changes in Secondary Scope . Throughout the nation, there have been 
fairly uniform course and credit requirements at the secondary level over 
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the 20-year period. The course hosf often required 1s American history. 
About 39 of the states plus the District of Columbia require the teaching of 
American history andcthe Federal Comstitution ( National Survey . . . 1976). 
Many states, in order to avoid repetition, have elimifiated the American 
history coUrse at the junior high level and now only teach it once at the . 
secpndai:^ level, usually in the 11th grade. Some states and districts have 
made the junior-year course into "Ameriqan studies," emphasizing certain 
themes or topics with less focus on chronology. A few states recommend 
American history but do not require j.t on the secondary level. They have: . 
allowed schools- to offer other social studies options only Indirectly related 
to American- history. Some schools, however, still offer American history as 
a.twtf-year course because they feel that there Is too much to cover In one 
year. Kirkendall (1975) has noted a tendency to regard history as Irrelevant 
and impractical . - \ 

\ 

World history Is required by about 15 states ( National Survey . . . 
1976). World history survey courses have been giving way to replacements such 
as world culture studies ( Patterns of Course Offerings . . . 1972). 

Other secondary requirements nationwide according to Virginia's survey 
( National Survey . . 1976) are as follows: state history including the 
state constitution— 34 states; consumer education— six states; environmental 
studies— four states; career education— four states; 3aw-related education— . 
four states; and ciyics— five states. Other states offer these courses, but 
they are not at present required to do so. 

Instruction about the "free enterprise system" must be incorporated into 
the social studiesj program in some way in 14 states. Another required area is 
some study of communism and other totalitarian forms of government. Seven 
states currently require work in this area.* An analysis of this area of 
study (Gray 1964, p. 72-73) showed the following characteristics; 



1. These courses are often based on the assumption that communism 
is a .total evil in complete" opposition to all democratic principles.' 
Materials are then presented to support the assumption. Little or no 
consideration is given to the measure in which communism.may appeal 
to the underprivil edged people in the underdeveloped nations as an 
extension of democracy. 

2. There is a marked tendency to contrast the darkest realities of . 
communism in the Soviet Union with the noblest ideals of American. 
'democracy. " ' ■ 

3. There is a tendency to use broad sweeping generalizations composed 
of emotionally loaded words, such as slavery, menace, evil, threat, 
deadly, deceitful, dishonest, and the like. 

4* Thfiy present a picture of an unswerving, monolithic world 
Communist power dominated by the Sovi6t Union, 

5; They fail to consider possible differences among scholars, on 
the nature of communism. For the most part" these courses present 

only one point of vfev<. 

. - • . ^ 

6. There is an almost total lack of reference to works by Communists 
for purposes of objective and analytical study. 

■ 7. There is a general concentration on the so-called fallacies and 
failures of communism. Little or no attention is given to its 
strengths and its successes. 

8. There is a tendency to equate capitalism and democracy. 



*It is interesting to note that the number of states having such.a require- 
ment in 1964 was eight (Gray 1^64, p. 71). 

« 

American government is usually required at the secondary level.". There 
are quite a few ways of placing it in the curriculum. The most common are as 
a separate course, and as part of an American history course. » 

Overall, four to six semesters of social studies or social sciences are 
usually required on the senior High level. 

Figures .on secondary social studies course enrollements can give some 
..general indication of what kinds of content students are actually begin 
exposed to, as distinct from what curriculum guides, statuses, and the like 
require or recommend. Two tables from Gross (1977) are enlightening here. 
The first shows changes in social studies course enrollments from 1961 to 1973. 



The.jsecond shov{$ the percentage of schools offering various social studies 
courses and the- enrollment In those offerings. ' 



Table, 8 
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Total EnroFlment In Grades 7^12 




1961 


. 1973, 




Increase 


II. moot). 


J8.500.00a 




59^ 


Chunces in Socliil Studies Course Enrollment. Crudes 9-^12 . 


COUI^SE 


1961 - 


1973 9^ 


Change 


Civics 

Sr. Probs.— P.O.D. 
World History 
World Geography 
U.S. Government 
U.S. History 
Economics 
Sociology 
Psychology 


^ 733.(K)b 
380.000 
^ ^ K47!;000 
595.000 
780.000 
1.994.000 
'293,000 
289.000 ' 
140,000 


449.(X)0 

298.000 
1. 54 1.000 

736.000 
1,306.000 
3.464.000 ^ 

592.000 
, 796.000 

590,000 


~39C? 
-229? 

-r249r 
+67% 
+74% 
+ 10?.% 
+ 175% 
*323% 



(Grass 1977. p. 196) 



Table 9 

' 1973— Social .Studies uueriiiK> 
and 'f's of Enrollments (Grades 7->12) 



Total U.S. Pi'unc SrcoNOAKV ScMoois 
22.737 - ' 



Total Scconi^akv E.nkoi i ment 
1S.500.(K)0 



COUKSE 



%oi Schools 

Ol-r ERINllCoURbK 



%or Enkollment in 

SCHOOl S OM E«|N(; Cot'KSE 



U.S. History (7-8) 32% 

U.S, History (9-i2) 33% 

World History ' 51% 

Geography 4.S% 

V-S. Government 45% 

Sociology 36% 
Psychology 
Economics 

Civics 21% 

Sr. Probs.-P.O.D. ' 20% 

Stale & Local History (7-8) 16% 

Slate & Local History (9-12) 12% 

Area Studies 14% 

Ethnic Studiei l<Ki 

Anthropology ^ 

Law Education )4% 



33% 
17% 
17% 
14% 
16% 
8% 
9% 
7% 
!7% 
11% 
39% 
!5% 
-14% 
17% 
5% 
7% 



(nSross 1977^. 196) 



Gross notes that enrollments in U.S. history and U.S. government kept "apace 
with growth In total enrollments during the decade examined^ but growth .In 



enrollments in world history and world geography did not* There were actual 

decreases in ninth-grade civics and 12th-grade problems courses, some of which 

were redirected to new social studies offerings and some of which enrolled 

instead in areas outside the social studies. The figures clearly reveal, 

according to Gross, an "invasion of the social studies by the social 

sciences." Overall, 

it is clear that the traditional pattern of high school social 
studies offerings, rather stable since the 1917 Report of the 
Commission of the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
established the program, has finally been shattered, (p; 196) 

Sequence of the Social Studies 

The kinds of courses most commonly offered at the various grade levels 
in the five time periods from 1955 to 1975 are shown in the sequence chart. 
Table 10, beginning on page 37. This table is a -distillation of the infor- 
mation from the scope chart, .giving only course titles plus a sij^ll amount 
of additional information. The items in parentheses indicate particular 
approaches within the main topic or additional topics that received less 
emphasis than the main topic. 

At the elementary level, as mentioned previously, the expanding- 
environments theme was fairly well established at the beginning of the period 
covered and has remained so through 1975, although within this theme there 
have been some changes in approach. The sequence at the secondary level has 

* ♦ 

also remained basically stable. The most notable changes have been the dis- . 
appearance of coursas labelled geography and civics at the ninth-grade level 
and the replacement of the 12th-grade problfems course with a proliferation 
of electives focusing on social sciences and currently popular topics. 
Regional and Urban -Rural Differences 

While there has been an amazing amount of similarity in scope and sequence 
there have been a few regional, as well; as urban-rural, differences. 

Anderson (1964) reported that the South offered civics and state historjg^ 



Table 10 , » 

Social Studies Sequence; 1955-1975 





Grade 
Level 


1955 


1960 ' ^ 


1965 1 ' 1970 


1975 ' \ 




K 

ji 


Often, kindergarten 
did not exist. 
it did exist an 
introduction^to the 
home or school was 
usually done as the 
social studies 
lesson.- 


A soMcial studies 
course for kinder- 
garten was nbt 
usually listed. If 
any course did 
exist, it deal.t with 
the family' the most 
often.. 


lom^ and School 
Relationships 

t 9- 


Home (Scho6,l , ^ 
Family, Group 
Living and Adjust- 
ment) 

> 1^ 


Home and School 

i 


1 


Living together at 
home and school ^ 
(Pets, farms, 
neighborhoods) 


Living together in * 
home, school , and 
community 


Home and school 


Families (School, 
home, corranunity) 


Families (Neighborhoods) 

V 


2 


Living together in 
the. community 
(neighborhood) 


Community (neighbor- 
hood, food, clothing, 
helpers) 


Families and neigh- 
borhoods (helpers, 
communication, 
transportation) 


^» 

Neighborhoods 
(communities, cities) 


Neighborhoods 

(communities) • i 


3 


Living together in 
the community (local 
community, basic 
necessities) 


Basic necessities 
Our coironunity (health 
and safety) 


Community 


Communities 
(cities) 


Communities (cities) 


4 . 


Climatic regions 
of the world 
(geographic 
approach) 


Beginning readiness 
for Ki story, and 
geography*— regions 
of the world 


World communities 
(hi'story and 
geography) 


Geographic and 
cultural regions 


State history 
World geography 


5 


United States 
history and 
geography 


American history 


United States 
history 

< 1. 


American history 


Unites States history 


ERJC a 










. 4S 



Grade 
Level 


1955 ' 


1960 


1965 


1970 \ 


1975 V 


6 

* 


America's neighbors ^ 
(and Eurasia) 


The World (Eastern^ 
or Western hemi- 
sphere. Old World 
[Europe]) 


Ajnerica's Neighbors 
f 


Western hemisphere^ 


World cultures 
\ Western hemisphere 


7 


The Eastern hemi- 
sphere^ 


World geography 
(Eastern or Western 
hemisphere) 


Eastern hemisphere 
State history 


•'World Cultures 
State history 


World\ultures ' 
Eastern\hemi sphere 


8 

« 


The United States 
history — State 
history 


American history 
State history 


United States history 
history 


United States 
history (civics) 


American hisWy 


9 


V/orld geography and 
historical back- 
grounds 


Civics 


Civics— World 
geography— Vocation- 
al Guidance 


Civics— Non- 
Western world 
culture studies 
Overview of social 
sciences (the 
student— the indi- 
vidual) 


World Studies— Statte 
history (civics) \ 


10 


World history and 
geographic settings 


World history 


World history 


World History 
(American studies) 


World history 


11 


American history 
dnd government 


American history 

/ 


American history 


United States 
history (American 
studies) 


United States history 




* 




• 




1 



50 



Grade 
Level: 


— 1955' • 


O960 


1965 


1970- 


1975 


12 

* 


American Problems ■ 
(social and economic - 
approaches) 


Problems of Democracy 
Psychology, Govern- . 
ment, (Sociology) 


Government—Economics 
P syc ho 1 ogy- - Probl ems 
of Democracy 


Psychol ogy— Sociol - 
oqy--Economics— 
Government— (ProbTfems 
of Democracy) (Inter- 
national Relations) 
(Consumer Education) 

9 

1 


Psychol ogy— Soci ol ogy— 
Economics--Government— , ^ 
Ant hropol ogy- - (Geography ) 
(Humanities) (Local * 
History) (Career Educa- 
tion) (Ethnic- Studies) 
(Law-Delated Education) 
(Environmental Education) 
(Citizenship Education) . 
(Problems of Democracy) 



Sources Used for Sequence Charts 
American Culture , 1970; Black Studies . 1970; Content. Trends and Topics in the Social Studies . 1962; Curriculum Guide 
Grade 4-7 . 1968; Curriculum Guide to Social Studies. Grades 4-6 . 1969; Exemplar . 1970; Focus on Man . 1971; Fort Benton 
Social Studies Curriculum Outline . 1970; Framework for the Social Studies. Grades K-12 . i570; Framework for the Social • 
Studies in Wyoming. Grades K-12 . 1969; National Survey . 1976; Navajo Area Curriculum Development Project Grades 5-8 . 
1970; Organization of the Elementary And School Social Studies Curriculum . 1957; T he Program of Social Studies Instruction 
Grades K-12 . 1969; A Rationale for Elementary Social Studies Programs . 1971; Social Sciences Education Framework for . 
California Public Schools. Kindergarten and Grades One Through Twelve . 1968; Social Sci'^nce Guide. K-12 . 1967; Social 
Studies. 1960; Social Studies . 1970; The Social Studies Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of Virginia . .1976; Social ■ 
Studies> Education .' 1969; Social Studies Guide . 1970; Social St'udies Guide; Kindergarten—Level Twelve . 1970; Social 
Studies in Oregon Secondary Schools . 195J; Social Studies P rogram for Idahb Public Schools. Grades K-12. Revised Edition . 
1974; Social Studies in Secondary Schools . 1964; Social Studies in the Senior High School . 1965; Social Studies Today . 
1970; Social Studies Today . 1971; A Study of Recent Change*; in the Social Studies Program of the Public Schools . 1964; 
A Survey of Elementary School Social Studies Programs . 1957; What Are We Teaching in Social Studies and Science? . 1960. 



I 
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more often than any other sections and the East off eredTthe probler.^s of democracy 
course more than any other sections of the cu-ncry. In another survey done in 
the same time period (Survey of Social Studies Teaching 1964), it vris noted that 
Eastern schools offered modern European history while We°stern schools stressed 
Oriental history. SmaM rural schools tend tc offer state history and civics; 
this may account fgr the South's high^" showings in these areas. , , 

Jennings (cited in Gox and* Hassialas -1967, pp. "^PS-QQ^discoverd a 
variation in curriculum offerings according to the size of the school/ Usually 
the small schools would be characterized by sociology as the major elective and 
a general world history course* Large schools emphasized^problems of dfemocracy 
courses and specialized world history courses. * 

Economics was the only course not fluctuating considerably among the 
regions. The Northeast offered special ized^world history and problems courses 
more than other sections. , American go^enim and sociology were*offered much 
less'^jn the ffortheast than in other regions. The Midwest stressed geography and 
international and comparative politics more than ather regions. The South 
placed a low emphasis on tjie problems course. The West stressed psychology more, 
than other regions. The^Midwest offered the". greatest diversity in social studie! 
courses* 

Jennings and Cevenson (1968) reported that students in the West took npre 
social studies courses than students (?; other sections of the country. They 
also observed that if American govern.-nent was offered then a problems of demo- 
cracy course usually was- not. The American government course stressed, the 
forms, structures, background and traditions o* Americati political life, while, . 
the problems course stressed the major sociopolitical, contemporary problems 
in American public life. -American government was st**ongest in the Midwest, 
while the problems course was strongest in the West. The Northeast was more 
likely to offer problems than government.' The South was more likely to offer 
government -than p^^blems.. 
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Kimball (1970) concluded that, among regions.j there was little difference, 
e;(cept that the courses taught in 'the schools in the Midwest seem to be more the 
survey type than thoje taught elsewhere. All reg.ions seemed to stress the 
history of western Europe at the expense of the history of other parts of the 
world. Economics was increasing in popularity. Economics was taught less 
.corimonly in the schools of the South and the West than in those of. the Northeast^^ 
and Midwest. The problems of democracy course was on the decline; byJ970, it 
was not 'taught as frequently in the Northeast as elsewhere in the country. 



Treatment of Controversial Issues 

There has been considerable discussion over whether controversial issues 
should be dealt with in the social studies classroom. If controverisal issues 
are discussed at all, what issues should be selected? What methods should be' 
used? What should be the role of the teacher and the community? What policy 
guidelines might be helpful? A sampling of the literature on dealing with , 
controversial- issues in the social studies is presented here. 

' In 19^6 Deam (cited in Gross and Badger 1960, p. 217) found that^the .five 
least acceptable issues for class discussion were: (1) the religious affiliation 



/ 

/ 



of the President, (2) thfe use of force in obtaining confessions, (3) the merits 
of - social ism, (4) extending free speech to. advocates of forcible overthrow of 
government, and (5) the effects of integration in public schools. Deam discovered 
that .only a bare majority favored teachers' stating their own views on current 
- issues, even when identified as such and supported by reasons. Even teachers 
accepted limitations upon their freedom to teach. Teachers were willing to 
' "endorse the principle -that controversial issues snould be presented in the class- 

room, but they readily submitted to pressure to prevent discussion of certain 
' topics that were taboo in local areas. 



In 1960 Fiske (cited inLunstrum jj,965, p. 124) reported that even such a 
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topic as the activities of UNESCO was controversial ard, thus, avoided in this' 
class.room. • , • ' i . 

. In a'\%2 National Education Association study (cited in lunstrum. 1955, p. 123), 
most of the secondary school teachers questioned reported that they encountered 
little or no opposition to teaching about communism and the United Nations. A 
greater prop'ortion of elementary teachers (21.7 percent) reported varying-amounts 
of opposition to teaching about communism in local communities. (See description 
of Gray study earlier, in this section.) It was suggested that teachers be 
.,,,encouraged to teach about the concept of totalitarianism, thus encompassing both 
the riglvTlnd the ^eft. 

By 1975, Morrissett found that no topic is entirely free frjm restriction 
nor is any topic so restricted that it cannot be ^sed with some freedom. In his 
Curriculum Information Network survey, the topics the respondents felt most free 
to discuss in their classrooms were: (1) faults in our system of government, 
(2) the free enterpri>se system in the U.S., (3) the Klu Klux Klan, (4) drugs, and 
(5) Vietnam amnesty. The ^respondents , felt least free to discuss: (1) homo-\- 
sexaulity, (2) heteros^^cual sex, (3) prostitution, (4) pornography, and (5) 
abortion. College teac^^ers felt the most free to discuss all issues. Perceived - 

freedom of discussion declined with grade level. If pressure existed for aVoiding - 

\' ' ' \ 
controversial issues, it n^ost often came from parents. The report showed a 

need for teacher training 'in conflict resolution. 
% ' ' ' 

Ballinger (cited in Lunstrum 1965, p. 138) noted that the texts used in 

'methods classes did not discuss the theoretical and practical problems involved 

in the presentation of controversial materials in the classroom. It should be 

noted that this problem may have been alleviated by now. Many methods texts 

now. contain material on dealing with controversy and there are a number of 

publications docusing specifically on this—for instance the 1975 Yearbook of 



the National Council for the Social Studies (Muesslg 1975). 
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Kardatzke, (cited In Johnson et al. 1972, p. 74) dlscovei^ed that teachers 
who took an e)^treme position on controversial issues tended to be more willing 

» 

to introduce such issues into class discussions. Ling (cited in Payette et aK 
1970, p. 28) discovered that male teachers were more permissive and expressive 
in controversial situations than female teachers, Massialas, Sweeney, and 
Freitag (cited in Johnson et al. 1972, p* 74) found that most teachers expressed 
a willingness to discuss most controversial issues. When teachers chose to limit 
topics, pupil maturity, pertinence^ of topic, or personal reservations were 
given as reasons for limiations more often than administrative and community 

disapproval. Social studies teachers showed more willingness to deal with 

i 

c(\ntroversial issues than did biology or English teachers. Hale >and older, 
Ainqjfe experienced teachers were more willing to deal with controversial issues. 
Of the teachers surveyed* social studies teachers spend the most time with 
controversial issues, but 87 percent of the teachers reported spending less than 
25 percent of class time dealing with controversial issues. 

As the role of the teacher has been subjeci^to discussion, so has the role 
of the community. Lieberman (cited in Massialas and Smith 1965, p. 122) argued 
that local control of the school contributed heavily to avoldaoce of topics 
In the classroom. Drabidc (cited In Massialas and Smith 1^5, p. 122), In a . 
similar view, stated that teachers acquiesced In the norms ofN:he community 
and adjusted their performance according to the expectations of memb^ers of the 
community. However, Coan (cited In Massialas and Smith 1965, p. 122) revealed 
that parents of school children In Kansajs were generally agreeable to Inclusion 
of controversial Issues In social studies^. He saicf tblrt social studies Instruc- 
tors had more latitude In the treatment of controversial Issues than they 
realized, although It was true that special Interest groups opposed discussion 
of certain topics and some questioned the methods used. 

Some attempts to establish policies and procedures for handling controver- 
sial Issues have been made. The National Education Association found In 1961 that 
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an increasing number of schools were operating under specific written policy 
statements that guided the teaching of controversial subjects. An example of 
a policy is that of Cincinnati. The Cincinnati public schools in 1965 established 
the policy that teachers would not become advocates of any particular point of 
view, but rather see that all sides of the question were considered fairly and that 
.evidence be presented. Teachers should not attempt to influence decisions of 
pupils but should serve as consultants who assist in clarifying issues and who 
assure that the democratic standards of conduct, fair play, tolerance, and the 
right of free speech are mainta^^ined* 

Kirby (cited in Cox et aK 1966, p, •124) made an appraisal 
of teacher and principal attitudes toward controversial issues by interviewing 
106 social studies teachers and 20 principals* The interviewees agreed that the 
schools are' obligated to deal with controversial issues. In the school year 
1961-62, .communism; race relations; nation, state, and local politics; and 
religion were the most frequently discussed issues of a controversial nature in 
social studies classrooms. More attention was given to adult problems than to 
problems -of concern to adolescents* A greater percentage of principals than 
teachers believed that the school had an obligation to deal with controversial, 
issues. 



One of the largest surveys on teaching controversial issues was McAulay's 
(1965), McAulay polled 648, elementary teachers about controversial issues. 
Eighty percent of these teachers said that they did not d-^scuss controversial 
issues in their classes. Primary teachers viewed divorce as controversial while 
intermediate teachers viewed religion as controversial. Eleven percent of the 
teachers believed that they were sufficiently competent to handle contorversial 
issues. Schremser (cited in Cox et al. 1968, p. 98) found no 
need for broad policies and administrative guidelines for teaching controversial 
issues. Teacher training and inservice programs eould deal with the teaching 
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of controversial issues. Administrative leadership and guidance would be helpful. 

Censorship has existed. Nelson and Roberts (cite.d in Massialas and Smith 
1965, p. 128) observed in the 1960s a resurgence of organized efforts to 
censor textbooks, particularly in the social studies. Some publishers and 

school systems yielc^.ed to the demands that changes be made in certain textb ooks. 

Carp (1968) found that the groups mo?t likely to assert censorship pressure werp 
patriotic organizations, conservative groups, religious organizations, (e.g.^ i 
the Jehovah's Witnesses, B'nai B'rith) and "miscellaneous" groups who believe that 
certain materials are "too scientific", because they de-emphasize the spiritual 1 
side of development or are ininoral. Patriotic organizations and conservative groups 1 
are most active in urban areas and religious organizatons are strongest in ru?*al \ 
areas* Sixty-seven percent of the teachers surveyed found censorship pressure 
to be "nonexistent" in their school districts; 32 percent thought it was not a 
serious problem; while* ten percent thought it was a serious problem. There was 
more censorship pressure in urban and suburban schools than there was in rural,.. 
ones* This is because the "best coordinated, the most militant, and the best 
financed" groups were found in urban areas. Rural teachers were subject to 
their own unique brand of coercion, self-censorship. They took care not to 
bffend the community. 

Summary 

It is important to emphasize again that there has been an increasing trend 
toward integrating the social science content and skills into the social studies 
curriculum. Social studies on the elementary level has become more interdisciplinary • 
Materials dealing with social science content and skills are available at the 
elementary level, if thje teacher wishes to use them.^ 

On the secondary level there has been an increasing tendency to offer 
one-semester courses on each of-the-social_sci€Oce-d4sGipVines^The enrollment 
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in such courses doubled between 1960 and 1970 ( Patterns of Course Offerings . 
♦ . ♦ 19/ . Theprojects of the 1960s endeavored to. create secondary level 
materials for-most of the disciplines. -Gross (1977) reported that there was 
limited use of the project materials, however. Many teachers had not even 
heard of the projects. Gross noted that psychology w?.s the fastest growing 
course in high- school social studies programs. Sociology and economics had 
increased in enrollments also. 

. Through the whole 20-year period (1955-1975), courses have come to 
include more. material on the non-Western. world and world affairs in general, 
Many social studies educators feel that there must be even more concentrations 
on these areas. Gross (1977) tells us that law and cUizenship education / 
programs are increasing ruationwide and predicts a continuation of this trend, j 
State and local history courses are becoming more and more popular. Environ-^ 
mental education is being dealt with both in science and social studies ' 
classes. Ethnic studies courses are much more evident now than in the fifties. 

Other areas have exhibited decline. For instance, in the 1950s and 
1^60s the study of communism and totalitarianism was encouraged through state 
recommendation more than it is today, even though the nu^iber of state requiring 
its teaching has remained about the same. The McCarthy period certainly had 
an effect on social studies education. 

Certainly one' area that has cjclined is the study of history. History 
has found itself losing out more and more to courses that place greater emphasis 
on an interdisciplinary social science approaches (Kirkendall 1975). In order 
to combat this trend, there has been aa"tendency in the teaching of history to 
incorporate the substance, techniques, and methods of the other social science 
disciplines into history courses." American history remains the dominant social 
studies course, however. The course is likely to retain that position, but 
with more infusion of the methods and content of the social science disciplines. 
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World history has given way to more specialized courses. Because*of these 
trends, there .Is likely to be less need for history teachers. 

The ninth-grade civics course and the 12-grade problems course have 
sharply declined in enrollment in the 1970s. 

Overall, Gross says (1977), "Social studies enrollnient Is not growing as 

f 0 

much as it'should be." Further, he noted, ''Elementary teachers are backing 

away from social studies, particularly at the primary level." With the current 

< 

emphasis on "back to basics," primary teachers feel that there is not time for 
social studies. . 

SuBwary Observations 



1) There is a lack of agreement as to what social studies really is, what it 
should be, and how it should be taught. This problem has typically been 
"solved" by includinjg "anything and everything" in the social studies , 
prograir.. 

2) Knowledge, attitude, and skill objectives in the social studies have 

. changed in varying deqrees during the years 1955-1975. The number and •. 
variety of both knowledge and attitude objectives have Increased oVernhfc 
20-year per1od,.wh11e the variety of skill objectives was greatest arour^d 
1965. 

3) . The SCO and sequence of the elementary social studies^ program have been 

govemei ly the ejjpanding-environment theme throughout the 20-year period, 
but withi.i that neW emphases have appeared, including greater .attention 
to studies of other cultures and Incorporation of more content from the 
social sciences. 

4) On the sec^)ndary level, elective courses focusing on social sciences end 

on content topics (e.g., ethnic studies, career education) have proliferated 
at the 12th-grade level, replacing the problems of democracy course, and 
the ninth-grade civics course has almost disappeared. However, the Ameri- 
can history course is still the course most commonly offered throughout 
the country. 

5) At all levels and in all courses— even history courses— the trend toward >\ 
integrating mora of the content and methodology of the social sciences. 

into the social studies .has been marked. The *newer" behavioral sciences 
(anthropology, psychology, and sociology) have particularly expeifienced 
Increased attention. 

6) While courses such as legal education and citizenship education have 
experienced marked growth in recent years, courses such as civics and 
problems of democracy have seen declines. 

7) Theproblempf-dealing with controversial Issues in the social studies, 
curriculum remains a major concern related to curriculum content. 
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1.3 The State "of 'Instructional and Administrative Practices 

In Social Studies \ 

\ 

~ In this subsection, v^ave sought to draw a picture 'of the confnoii . 
patterns of instructional and administrative practices in ^ocial studies In 
the U,S, Juring four periods: the 1950s, 1960-64,' 1965-69,, and 1970-75. 
Unfortunately, the picture drawn is far, far from clear. Since we are 
interested here simply in the state of practices, we have lolked for what 
Kerllnger (1964*, p. 992) calls status surveys rather than reports pf research 
,on relations among variables, (The latter kind of research Is reported In 
Section 2.0 of this report, on the effectiveness of different variables.) 
The status literature on practices is one of the most barren aHeas of 
social studies research during the last two decades. 

The discussion below is organized by period. Each period Is broken down 
.into six categories: types of instructional activities, classrodm inter- 
action and questioning; grouping; evaluation practices; use of materials; 
and administrative practices, Thesd are the/six areas with which status 
surveys of practices In social studies have dealt. 



Sources 



As mentioned abovet sources of Information on the extent of use of various 
practices in social studies are scarce and scattered. The comprehensive 



reviews of research in the social studies and the three compilations of disser- 



tations were used as starting joints for indentifl cation of such status^ studies. 
Most of the studies we found were dissertations (and, in most cases, ofTly the 
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abstract was available at the time of writing). Whenever possible, we obtained, 
full copies of the few published articles available in order to "mil'k" the 
limited information available for all it was worth. Fewer than 50 documents . we^e 
used for this subsection. ... 



Documentation and Discussion 



Practices; 1950s 

Types of Instructional .Activities . A study done in 1951 (Gross 1952) 
found that group discussion, supervised study, recitation, and teacher-made 
guide sheets or syllabi were the teaching methods most used by American history 

teachers in TOO senior and junior high schools in California/ The table below 

% - ' 

presents the full findings. 



Table 11 

» TEACHING METHODS USED BY AMERICAN HISTORY TEACHERS 
« 







Percentage Using 




Percentage 




. Fre- 


• ^ Occa- 






not 


Technique 


quently 


sionally 


Rarely 


Never 


Answering 




75 


22 


• 2 ■ 


0 


2 




.. 64 


30 


4 


2 


. 0 . 




. . 55 


37 


. 5 


0 


3 




.'44 


47 


7 


• 1 


1 




. 40 ' 


■50 


7 


0 


3 




. 48 


40 


10 


1 


1 






22 


-^6 ■ 


4 


4 




37 


47 


9 


0 


7 




.. 41 


'26 


15 


15 


3 


Teacher-made Guide Sheetsoor Syllabi 


.. 61 


25 


20 


14 


•5 




25 


38 


25 


8 


4 




.. 18 


47 


25 


3 


7 




. 10 


52 


18 


1 


19 




.. 17 


41 


24 


7 


11 




.. 1 


18 


50 


• 25 


6 




.. 1 


16 


35 


40 


8 






12 


28 


47 


10 




.. 4 


8 


7 


73 


8 



(Gross 1952, p. 159) 
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Gross also queried the sample about special motivational aid^ and techniques. 
His findinga are presented in the following table: / 



I Table 12 ' 

SPECIAL MOTIVATIONAL AIDS AND TECHNIQUES 
SUGGESTED BY AMERICAN HIISTORY TEACHERS 



Percentage 

Aids apd Techniques of Teachers 
Suggesting 



Supplementary Readings 43 

Able and Interested Teachers ; 38 

Audio-Visual Aids;..,.;.'. 23 

Tie History, to Meaningful Pupil Experiences 22 

Pictures, Globes, Maps & Charts , 22 

Student Activity '15 

Movies. • 15 

Current Events 14 

Individual and Group Reports 14 

Commercial Recordings " 12 

Qramatizations 11 

Tie History to Community Activities ; 11 

Panels and. Round Tables : 10 

Historical Novels..; ■ 10 

Biographies, r 10 

Source Readings 8 

Radio Programs - 7 

Correlating^lasses ^ 7 

Library Recordings 6 

'Classroom Recordings 6 

Slides, Film Strtps, and Opague Projections 6 

Socio-Dramas : 5- 

^Debates ^ 5 

Transcriptions of Radio Programs ' 5 

Newspapers and MagaziJies ^ 4 

Special Classroom and Assembly Programs 4 

Non-Fiction Books • 3 

^ — ^, • 

(Gross 1965, p. 160) 



Another 1951 study (Gr;ace R. Stacey et al-.^'An Analysis of Likes and 

Dislikes for History and Geography of 3,360 Sixth Grade Children, unpublished 

master's thesis, Boston University, cited in Chase and Wilson 1958, p. 24) 

reported on activities in history and geography that' elementary chil-dren had 
never 'participated in, as follows: 
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Table 13 

ACTIVITIES IN WHICH CHILDREN NEVER PARTICIPATED 



History ^ • ■ ' 

—making time lines . 57.10 

—keeping a news bulletin board 36.06 

—making booklets 34.32 

—making models 33.06 

-taking field trips, ^ 32.99 

—dramatizations . 32.00 

—making things for*exhibits and bulletin boards 26.51 

—quiz programs . liB.51 

Geography . ' 

.—using workbooks ' 59.99 

-taking field, trips 55.2-1 

—keeping bulletin board 41.67 

-dramaftizations - _ ^ _.^^.39^3.^ 

• —making atclass booklet about countries 37.81 \ 

—making murals ' 37.76 

—making charts and graphs 36.03 

—preparing exhibits 27.27 

—listening to resource visitors 24.99 

—outlining 15.94 

—reporting news about countries 12.59 



Chase and Wilson commented that other studies have shown similar results. 

Chase and Wilson also described twp studies comparing techniques used in 
ten social studies classrooms in which a majority of the fifth-graders preferred 
soQial studies to other subjects ("high") and ten in which a majority did not 
rate social studies' as their first, second, or third preference ("low"). One 
study was done in 1947 (William A. Wolffer, Techniques and Practices Used in 
Twenty Social Studies Classrooms, unpublished master's thesis, Boston University, 
1948) and the other, done in 1957, replicated the first (Richard Cobleigh et al.. 
Subject preferences of Fifth-Grade Children, unpublished master's thesis, 
Boston University, 1957). The findings show that those classes In which fifth 
graders liked social studies were characterized by use of the unit method; cocp- 
erative pTarmlTTg;- a variety of instructional practice and teaching aids; 
emphasis on f-.e acquisition of book, map, and study skillsj provision /or tndi- 
vldjual needs; opportunities far developing responsibility; and awareness of 
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Gross and Badger (1960), citing" a couple of dissertatiorfs done during the • 
latter part of the f-rfties, commented that, although lecture and formalized 
recitation had Vohg been under attack, botb^continued to be used to a considerable" 
degree in classroom practice* They also noted, however, that teacher-pupil ' 
planning had been .increasingly accepted, 

Siemers (1960) reported on the instructional practices of 100 tenth-grade 
California world history teachers whir. responded to a questionnaire in 1959, 
Seventy-eight percent of the teachers favored tfje chronological approach, with 
over one-third using this approach exclusively; The topical approach was used 
by 30 percent, with eight percent using it exclusively. Two-thirds of the sample 
used some form of "teaching units," with teacher lectures and class discussion 
as primary teaching devices* Eighty percent said they used memorization. of key 
historical dates weekly; 25 percent used oral reports weekly; and 59 percent 

O > 

used films weekly or two or three times a month. Among the techniques that 

^ / 
substantial numbers indicated they never used were panels (36 percent never ' / 

used); debates (46 percent);, dramatizations or role playing (81 percent); 

films-trips (28 percent); textbooks other than those issues to^ the students 

(58 percent); recordings (40 percent)j^ radio or television (36 percent); and 

paperbacks for outside reading (23 percent). \ ' 

Classroom Interaction and Questioning . No studies were found durtng the 
1950s period dealing with the extent of practices related to classroom inter- 
•action and questioning. 

Grouping . ^ No studies were found for the 1950s period dealing with methods 
of grouping^ for instruction. 

' Evaluation Practices . Gross's 1951, study also yielded' information on 
evaluation practices of U.S. history teachers (Gross 1953). The 100 California 
high schodl and" junior high teachers were asked which of ten types of evaluative 
techniques they used. The results are shown in the table below: ^ 

66 



Table 14 

EVALUATIVE TECHNIQUES USED BY 
-----TEACHERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 



Evaluating 
Technique 

Objective Tests, , 

teacher-made 
Class Discussion 
Oral Reports- 
Essay Tests 
Student Papers or 

or Notebooks 
Group or Infdividual 

Projects 
Citizenship and Behavior 

Displayed iii. School 
t)ral Quizzes" 
Objective Tests, 
' Standardized 
Citizenship Observed 

in Community 
Other . 



Percentage 
Using as a 
Major 
Technique 



53 
51 
18 
24 

33 

11 

14 
10 

8 

5 



Percentage 
Us.ing as an 
Occasi.onal 
Techni-que 



40 
42 
63 
52 

41 

S6 

46 
42 

35 

22 



Total 

Percentage" 

.Using 

Technique 



93 

93 
81 

76' 



74 

67 

60 
S'd 

43 

27 
10 



(Gross 1953, p. 24) ' , 

Most teachers reported using three or .four major means of evaluation. Gross 

noted the prime influence of subject matteV on the choice of evaluative techni- 

ques; many other kinds of objectives were ignored. Although unlisted techniques 

■ . / 

such as "use of te$ts in texts," "current events tests in papers," and "text 
outlijies and chapt-er questions" were mentioned by respondents, none mentioned 
sucli things as measures of critical thinking, special skill tests, attitudinal 

checks, self-evaluativa techniques, inventories, rating scafles, case studies, 

/ . 

cumulative records, ^ociometric techniques, and observational checklists. 

^ ^ / " • ^ ^ 

In 1959, Dwight w\ Allen syrveyed 600 m^befs of the National Council for 

the Social Studies, selected at random from its mailing list, asking^ them about 

their ^iews and practices in regard to ^valuatipn? He summarized the conclusions' 

of that study a decade later as follows (Gross^and Alleo"1967, p. 207): 

1. Teachers frequently fail to relate their, assessment practices to 
the aims they claim for their offerings • . 
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2. ^aachers are often inconsistent in their conceptiop o.f evaluation. 

3. '* Teachers are rettcent, even ideally, to use the full range of 
evaluation techniques available. , 

4.. the usp of many evaluation devices is misunderstood and such devices 
' are often minused. 
' 5. Teachers place a great amount of blind faith in tue indirect 
accomplishment of their objectives. 

6. All the purposes of evaluation are not understood by many teachers. 

7. Teachers indicated by their answers that in general the> have a low 
level of s'tatistical sophisticati'6^n» - * = 

8. ' Teachers almost unanimously accept both essay and objective, test 
items. . , 

9. A disproportionate amount of time seems to be spent in thg correction 
of English errors in-'SociaT studies, work. 

10» The thk-ory of sampling and test instruction is not understood by 
teachers. 

11. More than half of the teachers ignore the value of student-constructed 
test items and only about half encourage pupil-grading and self- 
evaluation. . ■ . - 
'12. Few teacher? employ item analysis or other checks upoti. their testing , 
and evaluation procedures. " ' ' 
'13. Teachers, by their practices, encourage students'to regard grading\as. 
a coercive weapon to be used against= them. . ' • 
. 14. Very few teachers perceive the major implications of the eValuat^ion 
program which carry beyond" the grading of students. 

i "Nl^ners' (1960) survey of 100 tenth-grade world history teachers in 

California in 1959 found that 42 percent of^the sample, of teachers used oral 

reports and 57 percent used written summaries as the primary means, of .evaluating 

outside reading (such as biographies and historical novels'). The leading means 

of evaluation for the regular. coursework for nearly tworthirds of the sample was 

teacher-constructed objectives tests and student contributions to class discus- ' 

sion. Al,::ost half of the teachers claimed they never used group or committee^ 

work in evaluation; one-third said that student interest an?? cooperation did n<i% 

enter into final evaluation. (Harrison and Solomon, in, their' 1964 comprehensive 

review, mention two other studies— one in California and one in Alabama— that 

found essentially the s,ame patterns of evaluation practices.) 

' , ' Use of Materials . Siemers (1960) that 92 percent of his sample of 100 

tenth-grade world history teachers used a basic textbook of some kind, and 43 

percerrt preferred usin^ a two-volume text where such was available and appropriate 

for their -students. . Forty-nine -percent used newspapers frequently, 45 percent 
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used periodicals frequently, 55 percent used encyclopedias frequently, and 56 
percent used materials developed from college notes and other sources frequently. 
This indicates the attempt to augment the text with the use of varied curricular 
materials is widespread, according to Siemers. However ,"as mentioned previously, 
40 percent never used recordinqs, 28 percent never used filmstrips, 58 percent 
never used textbooks other than those issued to students, 36 percent never used 
radio and television, and 23 percent never used paperbacks for outside readings.^ 
In outside reading programs, biographies Were used by 42 percent in all or . 
nearly all units^ while historical novels were use$l by only 23 percent in all or" 
nearly all .units. Palmer {T965> noted that Siemers' dissertation also reported 
tha* more than a third of the respondents considered poor instructional resources 
a major problem. Palmer commented, "Although many teachers criticize social 
studies textbooks, they evidently fail to look elsewhere for basic materials to 
put in the hands of students" (p. 156). 

Gross and Badger, in their 1960 ten-year review of research in the social 
studies, claimed that, although teachej;s tended to use films "promiscuously," they 
hardly availed themselves at all of many other kinds of materials to supplement 
the text. For Instance, "teachers fail to use even the maps and bulletin boards 
which are available in their oWn schoolrooms" (p. 219). 

Administrative^ No studies on' support services, materials selec- 

tion practices, and the like were located for this period. 

y 

Practices; 1960-64 

•• T ypes of Instructional Activities . In the early sixties. Lux (1962) did a 
study of the differences in methods employed by superior and nonsuperior teachers. 
One hundred fourteen teachers rated as "outstanding" or "superior" by administra- 
.tors in Nebraska secondary schools and 35 teachers not rated as such filled out 
questionnaires about their practices. Lux noted t^t both the rated (superior) 
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and unrated (not superior) teachers used the same kinds of activities, but to 
varying degrees, (pp. 192-193) 

Gandy (1965). interviewed 48 geography teachers in 18 public secondary 
schools •'n California to learn what kinds of instructional procedures and mate- 
rials were used in geography classrooms and what teachers thought of t'hese 
materials and procedures. The findings in regard to methods used are presented 
in the table below (from p, 75 of Gandy 's article): 

Table 15 • '. ' 

USAGE OF VARIOUS ImETHODS, TECHNIQUES AND DEVICES IN TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY !AS REPORTED BY A SELECTED SAMPLING OF 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Method, Technique or Device ^sed 

' Often Seldom 
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1. Map exercises in which students make maps, locate places 
make interpretations, etc. ! 

2. • Textbook assignments to guide stude^it learning 
3i Work from Study Guides ! 

4. Supervised study in which the teacher emphasizes learn- 
ings to be obtained from assigned readings 

5. Use of current events activities ana discussion 

6- Socialized recitations in which questions are used to 
guide and stimulate discussioii . \ . 

7. Individual projects in which students\are to accomplish a 
selected task within a given time. \ 

8. Keeping notebooks or making notebooks qn selected countries 
9* Or&l presentations by studeTits individually or in groups 

10. Activities 'In which students make diagra.ms and charts . 

11. l|se of completion exercises in which noti^s with words or 
phrases omit*ed are structured by the teacher 

12. P,roblem solving; classroom organization ahd apprn^^^rh . 
13 Outlining lessons from text V 

14. Projects in which two or more students collaborata 
15 Use of lectures to (iresent geographical inforniation 

16. Writing of summaries^ or appraisals of the geography lesson 

17. Activities in which students make 'Isplayo ^nd exhibits 

18. Contract Plan in which a student "contracts "\ to do the 
amount of work for the grade he desires \ 

19. Completely independent work in which u student chooses his 
own. Bie.ans of learning \ 

20. Dramatization by students \ 

21. Use of commercial workbooks 

22. Student correspondence with foreign students \ ' 

23. Field trips of field studies \ 
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33 


5 


33 


5 


30 


8 


29 


9 


29 


9 


28 


10 


26 


12 


23 


15 


19 


19 


17 


21 


17 


21 


15 


23 


11 


27 


10 


28 


10 


28 


9 


29 


8 


30 


8 


30 


5 


33 


3 


35 


3 


35 


2 


36 


0 


38 



\ 



According to Penix (1965), the typical approach to teaching and reinforcing 
citizenship attitudes in the elementary grades has been "informal," emphasizing 
national' holidays and heroes, patriotic events, the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, and attention to electoral processes in election years. 

Wilkinson 0964) surveyed 50 teachers, grades one through eight, about their 
procedures for teaching the concepts of interdependence,^ democracy, freedom, 
international relations, and intergroup relations. Her conclusions are listed 
below: 

'1* Much of what' was taught about the five concepts under 
discussion was provided through the day-to-day living in 
the classroom* These activities included accepting foreign 
classmates, sharing, cooperation, working in groups, taking 
turns, resepcting the rights of others, nominating, voting 
and electing class officers, participating in planning, 
committee work, and class responsibilities.^ ^ 

2. The more fonnal procedures included lessons and unit work to 
protect a sequence of subject matter, study of current events, 
holidays, and biography. 

3. The development of hobbies was encouraged. Some children as 
a result collected stamps, dolls, and foreign money. 

4. The day-to-day living in the school setting provided important 
social learnings. Guest speakers in the classroom, interclass 
visitation, interclass sports, assembly programs, and school - 
wide projects furnished opportunities for learning through 
experiencing. 

5. Worthy home membership was emphasized through discussions of 
sharing in home life, inviting parents to school, trips, and 
getting- parents to share in ^chool projects. 

6. The teachers of children with retarded mental development 
(CRMD) stressed learning through living. Some of their 
experiences included discussion of food, trips to .the market, 
dispusslon of where food came from and how the market receives 
it, ''preparation of food, invited luncheon guests voting for 
menu, electing officers of class, and others with responsibili- 
ties. 

7. The teaching materials most frequently used on all grade levels . 
were film strips. Other aids used included films, pictures, 
maps, and charts. 

8. The teaching of the five concepts involved other cu>Tlculum 
areas, and subject matter. Most frequertt use was made of 
songs, dramatics, stories, storytelling, and games. Included 
also were arts and crafts, letter writing (pen pals), weekly 
readers, and oral and written activities. 

(Wilkinson 1964^ pp. 285) , 
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Melis (1964) surveyed, by questionnaire, the approaches to teaching reading 
in two content areas— science and social studies— used by 177 elementary teachers 
in a county in Illinois. He found that "good" reading practices (based on 
judgmento of experts) were used more frequently at successively higher grade 
levels and were more commonly used in social studies teaching than in science 
teaching. Neither years of experience nor advanced trainjing were significantly 
related to differences in frequency of use of good reading practices. 

Wade (1965) studied changes in social studies programs in the public schools 
of the U.S. from the fifties to the early sixties by examining the recommendations 
made in curriculum guides. In regard to teaching practices, she found that both 
in the fifties and the early sixties guides commonly recommended "unit teaching" 
for integrating content and providing for individual differences. Unlike the 
guides of the fifties, a few of the new guides that appeared in the early 
sixties recommended implementing team teaching and many guides of that period 
recofTinended studying team teaching. Three methods that had been considered' new 
in the 1950s were commonly recommended in the new guides appearing between 1958 
and 1963: teaching skills of and providing opportunities for individual research; 
problem solving; and teaching skills in critical thinking, decision making, and 
self-direction. Many 1958-1963 guides suggested making wider" use of- resources 

tliarMd not been used" or "'r^^^^ in the past: library 

resources, community facilities, and audiovisual teaching aids. Also,, some of 
the new guides recormnended "in-depth" teaching— selecting fewer issues and 
teaching them in depth^ rather than covering a huge amount of information. (Wade 
1965, pp. 181-83) 

Classroom Interaction and Questioning . No status studies on this topic 
• for this period were located. 

Grouping . Campbell (1964) surveyed U,S. secondary 'schools^ offering advanced 
placement courses in American history during 1963. The following table presents 
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his findings in regard to the amount jf class time devoted to various types 
of activities: ^^j^^g ,g 

PERCENT OF CLASS TIME DEVOTED TO MEANS OF INSTRUCTION 



Average Percent of: 



Means of 



. Instruction 


Advanced 




Regular 




Placement 


. Honors 




Courses 


Courses 


Courses 


Lecture 


35 


37 


34 


Discussion 


. 48 ■ 


43 


47 


Convnittee or small group 


8 


11 


7 


Supervised study or reading 


6 


7 


9 


Other 


3 


2 


3 


-> 

Total s 


TOO 


100 


100 



(Campbell 1964, p. 213) 

Campbell also found that the average class size for advanced placement American 
hsitory courses was 16.7 students compared with 24 for honors classes and 26 
for regular courses. Campbell's survey offered the following table in regard to 
testing practices: jg^j^g ^7 



TEST EVALUATION 





Means of ^ 
Instruction 

• 




Average Percent of: 




■ Advanced- ■ 
Placement 
Courses 


Honors 
Courses 


Regular 
Courses 


Objective 

Essay 

Other 




22 
76 
2 


33 
66 
1 


52 
47 
1 


Total 




100 


100 


, 100 



(Campbell 1964, p. 213) ' 
Campbell included some comments on materials usage in his study. 



He noted that 
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72 percent of the advanced .placement respondents used a basic textbook and that 
all but three of the texts reported were .college level. This compared with 78 
percent far honors and 84 percent for regular courses. Top ranked' among sUpple- 
mentary material's used for all three kinds of courses were "special studies or 
accounts." Audiovisual aids were utilized less in advanced placement than in 
honors or regular courses- Campbell /ound that,. despite the recommendation of 
the Advanced' Placement Program that teachers be relieved of a portion of their 
regular teaching schedule to prepare for the advanced placement course, only . 

0 

32 percent of respondents indicated any modification of the teaching schedule. 
Typically, when schedules were modified, t! cy relieved the teacher of one period 
per day. 

Wade (1965) found in her survey of state and local curriculum guides that 
some form of grouping into basic or. terminal programs for slow leeirners and into 
specialized courses for superior studerjts was commonly recommended in all senior 
high and many junior high guides that came out between- 1958 and 1963. This 
practice had not been commonly recommended in earlier social studies guides. 

Evaluation Practices . Lux's study (1 962) presented rankings of the use of 
various evaluative activities. Objective examinations^ and essay examinations 
ranked highest for both superior and nonsuper1o,r teachers. 

Use of Materials . Lux's study (1962) also presented information on the 
use of var:- 's audiovisual activities. Bulletin board displays, films, 
puctures, and map exercises were widely used by his respondents* 

Gandy (1965) also asked his respondents (38 high school geography 
teachers in California) about the availability and ui>e of various kinds of > 
audiovisual equipment. His findings are shown In the table below (from 
p. 76 of his article): ^ 

74 



Table 18 



AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT: FREQUENCY OF USE AS REPORTED 
BY A SELECTED SAMPLING OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
- SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 





Audio-visual 
Equipment 


Often 


Occasionally 


Seldom 


a. 


16 iim film projector 


23 


10 


5 


b. 


35 mm slide projector 


9 


n 


18 


c. 


Op'' jue projector 


2 


■ 2 


« 34 


d. 


Tape recorder 


3 


> 4 


31 


e. 


33 mm film strip projector 


9 


8 


21 


f. 


-Recordings 


5 


7 


26 


g- 


Television 


G 


0 


38 



Table 19 

RATINGS CF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL SUPPLY 
FOR GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION AS REPORTED BY A 
SELECTED SAMPLING OF , CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 





Instructional 
Materials 


Scarce 


Adequate 


Plentiful 


a. 


Wall maps 


16 


13 


9 


b. 


Globes 


13 


19 ■ 


. 6 


c. - 


Outline maps* 


16 


.12 


10 


d. 


Map drawing materials and instruments 


35 


2 


1 


e. 


Plastic relief maps 


31 


6 


1 


f. 


Pictures 


28 


7 


3 


g. 


Objects 


37 


0, 


1 


h. 


Atlases 


• 18 


18 


2 



Palmer (1965) discussed the use of self-1nstruct-ional materials, Including 
both computerized and noncomputerized materials. He stated that thpy consti- 
tuted the most spectacular challenge to the textbook at that time and had grown 
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rapldly In popularity during the past few years. However, production and. use of 
prograitmed materials in the soci.al studies laqged far behind that in other 
fields^ In 1962, only seven social studies programs were available from commer-^ 
cial publishers and, in 1963, of the schools using programned materials, 61 
percent were using them in math as compared to only three percent in social 
studies. ' . 

Lea (1964) studied the differences in characteristics and social studies 
materials usage of two groups of intermediate-grade teachers. One group had 
indicated on a questionnaire that they employed a wide variety of methods and 
materials regularly in their teaching while the other group had indica-ted the 
lowest frequency of use in a variety of materials and methods of all the teachers 
surveyed. Both groups used reading materials to a much greater extent than other 
forms of materials to teach social studies. The two groups did not^ differ as 
much in the type of material that they used as in the amount they used. Neither 
group made much use of free or inexpensive material or current materials such as 
magazines, newspapers, radio, or television. Some differences, in training for 
the teaching profession and use of suppo'rt services (e.g.,, inservice training, 
professional literature, and district supervisor services) were found, between 
the two groups. (Although it is not relevant to the state-of -practices picture 
we are drawing here, another 'finding of this study is worth noting: pupils 
of the first group showed significantly higher achievement gains on some 
measures than pupils of the second group, although on other measures there were 
no significant differences. Also, more pupils in the first group' than in the 
second had positive attitudes toward the social studies.) 

Wade's examination (1965) of changes in social studies curriculum guides 
from the fifties through 1963 indicated that the Vater guides recommended wider 
use^of resources that had not been utilized in the past, including library 
resources, community facilities, and audiovisual teaching aids. Television was 
frequently mentioned as a teaching device, although direct recommendations for 
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its immediate use v^re less frequent than suggestions. to study its potential. 

Administrative Practices . Palmer (1965) reported one study of a sample of 
California high school's that found that 73 percent of the districts responding 
had no stated guidel1nes\for textbook selection. "Many teachers and administra- 
• tors stated that the textbt^ks selected had not been carefully examined, and that 
the selection process had li\tle relation to the program of curriculum develop- 
ment" (p. 157). ' \^ ^ 

\ 

Practices; 1965-69 " \ 

Types of Instructional Activitie^? . Girault and Cox (1967) noted one study 
of ninth-grade teachers and students in\Detroit that found that the amount of 
homework given and the value placed upon ^t tended to vary directly with the 
'median income of the area' in which the schb^l was located. The study found no 
differences between the use of written and nbnwritten homework assignments. -- 

Skretting and Sundeen noted in 1969 that Vaditional teacher-led discussion 
based on textbook assignments was still the dominant inst:-uctional mode in the 
social studies. " 

Wood (1966) surveyed 420 high school social studies teachers in Missouri 
and found, among other things, that the instructional methods most often used 
by these teachers were "teacher— entered, i.e., question-answer recitation, 
teacher-led class dlscussijon, and lecture" (Abstrac;t). 

Cottrell (1967) found that team teaching was a relatively new development 
in the social studies at the time he did his dissertation. He surveyed 75 high 
schools, teaching teams were composed primarily of experienced teachers and in 
half the cases nonprofessional assistance was used. The most frequently used 
scheduling arrangement was to assign students to two large groups, two small 
groups too large for the use of discussion techniques, and give only limited 
emphasis to independent study projects.- More emphasis seemed to be placed upon 
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administrative and teacher benefits than upon student benefits of team teaching 
by the respondents to CottrelTs questionnaire* 

Godwin (1967) studied instructional practices in Nebraska elementary school 
social studies programs* He found that "most of the elementary teachers were 
using the traditional approach in teaching social studies" and only employing a 
limited number of learning activities -and experiences. 

Clubok (1969) interviewed 12th-grade civics steachers in Detroit to learn 
about their usq of methods and techniques to foster critical thinking. Out of 
the total number of civics teachers in DetVoit (50), 48 agreed to participate. 
Clubok found that teachers of higher-ability classes, are no more likely to 
stress the objective of critical thinking and use methods to- foster critical 
"thinking* Only nine teachers stressed this goal, according to an overall- rating 
by the^ ir.vesti gator; these nine were more likely to have staged that critical 
thinking was one of thier basic goals "than those who were rated lower; they 
were more likely to be using materials in ways aimed as fostering critical 
thinking; they made more use of suspended judgment; and they were more likely 
to be using the problems aporoach or the scientific method in their teaching. 

Reynolds (1969) surveyed 113 teachers froip 31 schools in East Tennessee 
regarding their classroom practices-and problems. He found that role playing 
was used frequently but;^ only a few teachers used simulations and games. Only 
a minority used inquiry anci interdisciplinary approaches. Grea ar emphasis was 
reported j*n the' use of concepts from economics, anthropology, and international 
affairs. Case studies employing original documents and primary sources were 
used only rarely. Although history teachers were giving more attention than 
in the past to political, sociological, and economic history, they still 
follov/ed a chronological approach. 



Blesh (1969) compared the actual classroom practices of social studies 
teachers in Texas elementary schools with the practices recommended by two 
authority groups--a national group of social studies specialists and college 
and university professors of elemeatary education in Texas institutions. He 
found close agreement between- the actual practices and the /ecommendati^ons 
of the authority groups. Unfortunately, his abstract does not.give details on 
the kinds of practices used and their frequency of use. 

Instruction in contemporary affairs was the subject of Kane's dissertation 
(1969), He surveyed 301 secondary social studies teachers in Orange County, 
California, They reported tney spent an cwerage of 31 to 50 minutes per week f 
on instruction in contemporary affairs. Almost three-fourths reported integrating 
this into their daily lessons. Over 90 percent included contemporary affairs 
items on their tests,- They made only infrequent Use of TV and radio but 
frequent use of films and filmstrips and a wide variety of newspapers and 
magazines, ^ : . ' 

Classroom Interaction-^and Questioning , Cox, Johnson, and Payette (1968) ^ 
noted .one study of 14 fifth-grade teachef'S randomly assigned to above-average, 
average, and below-average social studies classes. Using the OSCAR system, 
ou*"side observers determined the amount of use' of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing activities. Speaking and listening accounted for 79 percent of 
lesson time, reading and wri tiffg^ 17 percent. There were differences in the o 
kinds of activities according to ability level. The Flanders system was used 
to observe verbal interaction,. It was found that teachers of more able students 
used more indirect instruction, were rtiore democratic, and allowed more student- 
centered activities. 

Cox, Johnson, and Payette (1968) also reported a study of questioning by 
teachers in 44 social studies classes. Almost all questions were at the memory, ^ 
translation, or interpretation level (the latter two combined are the same as 
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Bloom's comprehension level). The investigators characterized the intellectual 
atmosphere of the classes as "meager." 

. Schreiber (1967) observed 14 fifth-grade social studies teachers in Illinois 

✓ 

\andL_Lawa--tO'-leBTTi what kinds of questions were asked in what kinds of lessons. 
F^actual recall questions were the most prevalent; other prevalent types were 
qt^estions that called for a statement of judgment based on personal experiences, 
speculation on outcomes, and uncovering information and raising questions for • 
study. Question types that were used to varying degrees by different teachers 
includecf ones that called for describing situations, making comparisons, 
ident^'fying main parts of materials, identifying- supporting facts, and using 
maps. \ Little-used question types included those that called for arranging^^ 



.information in sequential order, defining and clarifying information, drawing 
conclusions, evaluating quality of source materials, and evaluating adequacy 
of data.\ The types of questions varied wjth the types of lessons ^taught. 
Question \types most frequently used in introductory le'Ssoos called for factual 
recall, using maps, stating judgments based on personal experiences^, speculating 
on outcome^, and uncovering information etnd raising questions for' study. During 
development lessons an increase was noted in questions dalling foV defining and 
clarifying information^ and drawing conclusions. Review lessons saw an increase 
in questions calling for arYahging information in sequential order, giving 
descriptions; making comparisons, and identifying the main parts of materials. 

Another questioning study, by Godbold (1968), Involved 32* teachers in ' 
elementary and junior high schools in Dade County, Florida. Half of the teachejf:?, 
had five years or more experience and the other half two years or less. At 
least half the questions asked by all four experience/grade-level groups *fe]l 
into the memory cateyory and categories above interpretation. were most^neglected 
.in all four groups. Elementary- teachers, (both the more experienced and the 
less experienced) asked s:ignificantly, more questions than secondary .teachers and 



differed significantly from the secondary teachers in {he kinds of questions 
they asked. The more experienced -sacondarx teachers- aslced significantly more 
questions than did the less experienced'leSSVf^ teachers^ and there was/also ] 
a sigmficant difference between these two groups o'n- the kinds of qiies/cions they 
• • asked. . ^ ^ ■'^ t 

Kys^lka (1969)' did an observational studyof the' verbal reaching behavior 
of 24 mathematics and social studies teachers i1i the , eighth and eleventh 

grades, using the OSCAR* 5 V categories. Math teachers were* f ound- tt) use more 

» • 

convergent questions, precedural-posttiye questions, describing statements, and 
-directing statements than social studies tjeachers. Social' studies teathers 
used more divergent questions and desisting ^tateflieji'ts than'- math ^achfers. 
Studepts in t;ocial studies classes used more nonsubs"^aritive',stat?raents than in 
math classes and volunteered substantive information'mbre'freguently than in v 
math classes, the proportion of pupil-initiated statements^ to teacher staieffhents 
was significantly greater' in social studies tjian -in math clashes. Social studies 
teachers rejected student responses more ^ften than did math J^chers. Math 
teachers talked significantly morx^ .than social studies teachers. Social studies 
teachers asked a significantly greater proportio^of dij/ergent than 'convergent 
questions than did math teachers. Eighthrgrade teachers used- more directing- , 
statements than did llth-^grade^ teachers. , * * ,o - ' ^ 

Groyping . Spl ittgerber . (1966) purveyed 337 ,s^nipr htgh schools in* eight - 

; . i. \ ^ ' ' * 

midwestern States to ,fihd but t"he 'degree to wfii;ch social .studies content and 
instructional techniques were b6ing differentiated for students ^f varying . 
abiUtiesc Oat of*273 responding schoo1>^-137 grouped- their social studies 
, classes. The most common approacK.was to "grouD- students into three Revels. 
However; the -schools* genereHy did not njake effective provisions for differentiating 
instruct ion. .among these three ey^s. ^.Teachefs tried -to individualize instruc- ' 
tion by altering the depth and compKehenstveness, In treatment /i. subject matter, . 
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instead of providing content unique to each ability level. Most schools were 
more coij'cerned'with the mechanics of the grcupijig program than with coordinating 
and planning instructional provisions. Al',.), becaifse teachers mostly specialized 
in history, they often were not able to provide enrichment experiences in 
courses not directly related to'history. Students of average ability, 
particularly,- were ^given little challenge, encouragement, or motivation. 

Joekel (1966), in a dissertation study parallel to that of=3plittgerber, 
examined grouping practices in 484 junior high schools. Sixty-eight percent of 
•the schools employed grouping in social studies.^ Few soci-'l studies teal(kr°s ■ 
differentiated significantly, in the organization, the methods, the materials, the 
evaluation techniques, the content, the group and individual activities, or tnex 
dudlov-isual materials employed for the various ablljty Ijevels. .There were-no . 
significaht differences in the background preparation of the teachers of ^grouped 
classes; there was little evaluation of grouping; and supplementary materials 
in library'and classroom appeared to be in short supply. . ■ , 

Uphoff (1967) surveyed 100 senior high schools throughout the netion and 
found that gr-oupihg was practiced in most of the schools. Howevsr,- few courses 
appeared to be specifically designed for the low achiever. Required subjects 
were often taught at three levels, with one level being designated for- -low 
achievers. Elective courses, on- the other hand, were usually only" taught at one 
level and rarely" for the lew achiever. Low achiever sections' differed, from other 
sections-of.courses-iji-emph/islzing special vocabulary and reading-level materials 
slower pace, less depth ard more limited range of content, reading development,. 
fewer pupils per class, teaching techniques aimed at the abilities and interests 
of the pupils, and lower expectations for tne pupils. 

Godwin (1967) and Saunders (1968) both found that less than half of the 
el'efnentary teachers in Nebra'ska practices grouping of students during social 
studies instruction. 82 



Larkin (1969) surveyed 'administrators, teachers, and students in 13 schools in 
Indiana during 1968-69 to learn about ^independent study practices. Independent 
study opportunities in Indiana Junior high schools appared most frequently in 
the "basic skill'* areas (English, social studies, mathematics, and science). 
Most of the junior high schools that had independent study programs did not use 
additional mateirals and equipment extensively. The programs were organized 
for a select group of students. Few of the .schools supplemented the programs 
with large-group and small-group instruction. Decisions in these programs were 
made cooperatively by students and teachers. 

Draper (1970) studied the advanced placement American history programs in 
Illinois secondary schools in 1969, He found, among other things, that resource 
individuals, panel discussions, and simulations were given little consideration 
by teachers in these programs, 

Skretting and Sundeen's review (1969) reported that the most comir.only used 
arrangements for fast learners were ability grouping, specialized classes, 
enrichment within regular classes, and advanced placement programs, 

- Reviewers Johnson, Payette, and Cox (1969) notrd a survey of junior and 
senior high schools tha^ found that three-quarters employed ability grouping and 
only 3,6 percent were trying nongraded approaches. 

Evaluation Practices . Godwin (1967) surveyed 190 Nebraska elementary teachers 
and found, among other things, that they were only using a limited^ number of 
evaluation techniques. Saunders (1968) surveyed a different sample of Nebraska 
elementary teachers, totalling 216, and found the same thing. « 

.Poetker'^(1971 ) examined social studies test items in six college admissions 
examinations. Of the 450 items- examined, 82 percent measured recall or recogni- 

V • 

tipn of knowledge, 18 percent measured reading comprehension, and none attempted 
to measure student abilities in the remair>ing- (higher) level s-of Bloom's 
taxonomy, "^he test items dealt 'predomii^antly with history and rarely with social 



sciences, were not concerr:jd with non-Western or contemporary history, and >/ere 
not concerned with forms of knowledge such as know! edge of methods of inquiry. 
In sum, Poetker concluded that ^'admission examinations emphasize .low level 
conceptual learnings and that the exaii;i nations rr<^ inappropriate i|i relationship 
to the Kinds of secondary social studies curricula being recommended by social 
studies educators" (Abstract). 

Use of Materials . The pair of Nebraska elementary studies mentioned 
previously (Godwin 1967 and Saunders 1968) also inquired about use of materials 
anc equipment. Godwin reported that over one-half- of the 190 teachers. in his 
sample never used television; that there appeared to be a shortage of instruc- 
tional .media in the classroom; ,and that the teachers were only using a limited 
number. of media. Saunders report-ed that the majority of her 216 teachers had 
access, to audiovisual equipment and over half of them were using the equipment 
to a sli itial degree.' Over half the teachers were using t variety of, 
instractional materials, with intennediate-grade' teachers using a widei^ variety 
than primary-grade teachers. Over half the teachers never used eduacational 
television pertaini^ng to the social studies. ' . 

' Kane's (1969) study of contemporary affairs instruction in higha:hooi 
social studies classes in Calfiornia determined that teachers made frequent use 
of films and films trips, as well as a wide variety of newspapers and magazines, 
in teaphin^ contemporary affairs. 

Reynolds dissertation (1969) on social studies; )ractices in secondary 
schools in East Tennessee founc' extremely limitecj use of programmed materials, 
multiple texts, and materials for various reading levels. Most of the 113, 
teachers said that the new textbooks that had been adopted were in line'wiih 
what they thought ought to be emphasized in the social studies. 

84 ' 
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Kimball (1970) reported the responses of nearly 3,000 juniors and seniors 
who completed a questionnaire in conjunction with taking the American history 
and social studies test or the European and world cultures test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board in 1965-66. Less than one-fourth of the students 
said they had dealt with interpretation of graphs and charts more than a few ^ 
times in their courses and students from independent and catholic schools 
reported less experience with these types of materials than did students from 
public schools... Only a small percentage of students— and these were not from 
the public school category— reported their American history course had not ,used 
a tc:;tbook. The students were asked to indicate which text they had used; 
their responses indicated a wide diversity, .with, no one text predominating,' 
:lthough three texts were used by about half the students. Over threerquartf » s 
of the students read more than 100 pages in addition to the text and over half 
read in excess of 500 additional pages. More than one-fifth remembered reading , 
at least five extra books; one-fifth had not dene any additional reading. 

Administrative Practices . Johnson, Payette, and Cox (1969) mentioned one 
study of junior and senior high schools that found that more tnan one-quarter 
conducted block-time programs, usually composed of language arts and social 
studies. Also, the same study found that about 12 percent of the schools used 
team teaching in social studies. ^ 

Psencik (1970) reported on a 1969 survey of state social studies specialists 
The number of state social studies specialists had increased dramatically since 
Title III NDEA funds becare available in the mid-sixties. By 1967 there were 
68 elementary and secondary socfial studies specialists in the 50 states and 
district of Columbia. This had increased to 77 jy the time of Psencik's 
questionnaire. Of the 77 specialists, 67 returned questionnaires. 

85 
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Only six states remained without any social studies specialist;s and one 
state had as many as seven. Most states (33) had'only one- specialist. States '• 
with two or more, specialists totaled 12; four states reported five or more 
specialists. 

Sixty- two of. the 67 respondents devoted full time to social studies, while 
The remaining five divided their time between social studies and other curriculum 
areas. Actual supervision typically occupied only a small percentage (eight 
percent) of the spc-oiaiists' time. Consulting accounted for 32 percent; 
administrative duties occupies 13 percent; and the remaining 47 percent vjs given 
to duties such as curriculum materials development (14 percent), inservice course 
development '([six percent), conducting owrkshops (14 percent), developilig bulletins 
and newsletters (three percent), workin.g with teacher education institutions 
(four percent), textbook adoptions (two percent), and other duties such as 
work on NDEA and ESEA projects, evaluation, task force or special assignments, 
and testing programs (four percent) - 

Fifty-five of the respondents had responsibility for grades K-12, ten for 
secondary level and two, elementary level. Sixty were responsible for their 
entire state, while seven were responsible for some portion of their state. 
Four were assigned to speci ic social science areas, while 63 worked with all 
the social science disciplines, . . ^ 

Thirty-three s^;ates reported having local district social studies supervi- 
sors in ?t leasi some districts, and seven reported having none. Fifteen of 
the 33 states with local supervisors reported such personnel were in five 
percent^ or fewer of their local districts; only four states reported local 
specialists in more than 25 percent of their districts, 

Psencik also gave data on the educational background and work experience 
of state supervisors, as well ds salary levels. 
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Practices: f 970-75 

Types of Instructional Activities . Gross (1977) reported that two 
California studies found ^at teachers said they were using the approaches 
associated with the? "new social studies," particularly "inquiry," "conceptual," 
"broad-field," and "simuktion-game" approaches. State specialists "queried by 
Gross also reported that teaching styles have been "materially influenced" by 
the projects; over three-quarters of them believed this was clparly apparent 
at the secondary level and about 60 percent thought their impact had been average 
to great at the elementary level. Hove^'er, one of the California studies found 
that, "in spite of the fact that the bulk cf the high school teachers claimed * 
that they are employing the methodology of the new social studies, ^vGn 70 
percent of the^sampling admitted little direct teaching cf skill development'* 
(p. 199). Gross comments, "one way or another, at least the te» ninology of the 
new social studies has percolated to the teachers. Yet we have Coiiflicting 
evidence as to .victual praclice'* (p. 200). (More i.iformation, from Gross a.^ 
well as other sources, on the impact of the "new social studies" mLy be found 
in Section 4,0.^) * ^ • 

In the fall of 1976, a survey of the 440 self -selected members of the 

hitionwide Curriculum Informatioji Network (GIN) was' conducted (Morrissett 1977). 

The purpose was to learn which of five approaches to the teaching of social 

studies was preferred. The five approaches were described as follows: 

. • 1. History as the major and/fir integrati^ng focus of study; 
emphasis on sound knowledge and understanding of the 
past as a guide to good citizenship. 

2. Using experiences of students as the basis foir initiating 
and guiding their learning experiences; emphasis on the 
developmental needs of the learner. 

3. Reflective or critical' thinking or inquiry; emphasis on the 
processes of thinking and on examination cf both facts and 
values. ^ .IV*. 

4. Using the content Snd structure of the social sciences; 
emphasis on the concepts, generalizations, and modes of 
inquiry of the social sciences* 

. . ' '87 




5 Analysis of and active involvement In social and 
^ political issues; emphasis on analysis ui facts' and. 
values and on taking positions on sociaTissues* 
(Morrissett 1977, p. 2G6) 

The respondents indicated their own order of preference* as follows: 
Critical thinking: 29% first preference, 32% second preference 
Social science: 28% first preference ^ 23% second preference 
History: 20% first prbTsrence., 12% second preference 

They also indicated whaf they thought were the preferences of three social ^ 

studies teachers they "knew best." The order resulting was this: 
History: 39% first preference, 19% second preference^ 
Critical thinking: 23% first preference, 26% second preference 
Social science: 22% first , preference, 25% second preference 

Their opinions of the most frequently used approaches for the nation were the 

following: 

History: 72% first preference, 12% second preference 
Social science: 14% first preference, 35% second preference 
Critical thinking: 6% first' preference, 24% second preference 
Thus, while only 20 percent of respondents indicated history as their first 
preference, they believed that over/0 percent of all social studies 'teachers 
gave first preference to history. All subgroups id'entified (senioV high teachers, 
department chairpersons, junior high teachers, college teachers, consultants anr* 
supervisors, elementary teachers, and administrators) were in substantial 
agreeT,ent about the prevail "xe of history as the dominant approach in the nation. 
.The summary figures are shown in theiable below: 

> 
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Table 20 

REPORTED PREFERENCES FOR FIVE APPROACHES . 
ALL RESPONDENTS 



1. History 

2. Experience 

3. Critical Thinking 

4. Social science 

5. Involvement 



You 



1 - 


2 


3 


2Q% 


12% 


15% 


n 


18 


21 


29 


32 


18 


28 


23 


23 


12„ 


15 


23 



Three 


others 




1 


2 


3 


39% 


1Q% 


13% 


8 


17 


21 


23 


26 ■ 


24 


22 


25 


23 


8 


13 


19 



United States 



1 


2 


3 


72% 


12% 


9% 


5 


16 


17 


6 . 


24' 


32 


14 


• 35 


23 


3 


13 


19 



' ^ 100%. 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Number of Responses 521 451 348 ' 463 458 337 331 ° 304 280 

(MoWissett 1977, p. 207) '■ ' • 

National Assessment for Educational Progress's Bicentennial Survey . \ 
' ( Education for Citizenship [ . . 1976) presented some data from a national 
sample of 13- and 17-year-olds on practices in their civics classes and schools. 
Sb% of both ages gave positive responses to a question about wnether students 
are enccuraged to make' up their own minds. 
■ . -r82% of the 13-year-olds and 90% of the 17-year-olds agreed that "teachers , 
try to get students, to speak freely and openly in class." 
—75% of the 13-year-olds and 82% of the 17-year-pias felt that students 

could feel free to disagree openly with" their teachers. ' ' ' 
—85% at 'both ages agreed that their teichers respected their opinions and 

encouraged them to express them. ^ ^ 

—69% of the 13-year-olds and 72% of the 17-yeer-olds said that they 

participated in making decisions about school affairs at least sometimt^. 
—63% "of the 17-year-olds said they had discussions on national, state, and 
' local government and politics in thelr^ classes at least three or four times 
per month, while only 48% of t^e 13-year-olQ:> said they did. " ^ 
—61% of th^ 17-year-olds and 46% of the 13-year-olds said they had "discus- 
sions about international politics and global firoblerns at least three or 
four times par month. * ' 
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Remy (1972) reported that, of a national though unrepresentative sample of 
high school seniors (consisting primarily of middle-class, college-bou/id students), 
22 percent indicated they had had a course in civics and government where, as 
part of the course, they p?irticipated in "real" political and/or community 
activities. , 

' 'Classroom Interaction and Questioning . Surprisingly, only one study on 
classroom interaction and no studies on questioning practices were found for, 
this period. The classroom interaction study, however, was one of the more 
interesting -attempts to determine the nature and extent of actual classroom - 
practice!' Carter (1971) investigated the way iri which_ teachers in public schools^ 
were handling explanations of social phenomena. He identified 78 requests for 
explanation from tape recordings of social studies classes (the gfade levels were 
not specified in the abstract). There was an average of .83 requests -tQr^expla^.^ 
nations per class period. Forty-nine percent of the. class periods were without 

* 3 • 

any request for explanation- anrf' 22 percent of the teachers produced 78 percent 
of the requested explanations. Three problem areas were identified: "cueing" 
of the explanation (cueing statements did not clearly indicate the type of 
explanation desired); completion of explanations (explanations were not completed 
in many cases); and testing of explanations (neitf\gr explanations offered by 
teachers nor explanations offered by Students were challenged). 

Grouping . No studies dealing with grouping practices for this perioa- were 
located. \ 

Evaluation Practices . No studies of evaluation practices commonly employed 
in this period were found* 

\ * ^ ^ 

Use of Materials . There were several stg'dies for this period on the extent 

of use of "new social studies" classrooms^ These are reported i.n the section on 
"new social studies." 
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In addition, an observation made by an editor of a textbook puulishing 
house and presumably based on industry sales dati is worth noting: "Remember 

•\ ♦ 

Jhe^widespread talk and prediction about how programmed instruction was going 
to 'revolutionize' education? publishers lost millions of dollars preparing 
mkerials for a market that nevev materialized." (Edgerton 1969, p, 286). 

Administrative Practices . No surveys of administrative practices for this 
period weie found, . ' > ^ : 

Miscellany , One study on teachers' use of instructional, objectives was 
located, Michelli (1972) surveyed 15 teachers of U,S, history in'four secondary 
schools in New Jersey, He found that only one respondent was able to provide 
evidence that he prepared instructional objertivis regularly,^ Most of the 
sample objectives that respondents submitted were statements of content to be 
covered. No behavioral objectives were su flitted, Inservice training, school 
policies regarding planning, supervision, and use of planning periods were not 
supportive of tl,e teachers' use of instructional objectives and there was 
little in the teachers' backgrounds to encourage ^thciy* use of objectives. 



Summary Observations 



1) Studies on the extent of use of various practices (for instance, lecture, 
sniall-group discussion, essay tests, tracking, curriculum specialists' 

" services) are not'numerous. We located fewer than 50, most of which were ^ 
doctoral dissertations, . 

2) It can be safely said that we, know very little about what were the most 
commonly used classroom practices In social studies throughout the U.S. at' 
any 'particular tima dqrlng the- last 20 years. We know virtually nothing 

.about conmonly used adrhTnlstratfve practices in the social studies. We can 
iDcike very few, If any, well-founded statements about. trends over that 
period In practices. And, we can make very few claims about national 
patterns, although a few states (such as California and Nebraska) seem to 
have been fairly well studied In some time periods. 

3) The studies on classroom practices In the social studies that could be 
located dealt mainly with the following areas: types of .Instructional 
activities, classroom Interaction and questioning patterns, grouping, - ^ • 
evaluation, and, trse ^of materials, q-^ ' ' ^ - 
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4) A number of surveys of the extent of use of various types of instructional 
activities were located for each of the first three periods (six for 1955- ; 
59; six for 1960-64; and nine for 1964-69). Almost all of these surveys 
focused on specific techniques', such as lecture, discussion, map work, 
group projects, field trips, und workbook assignments. Although any 
generalization from these divevse studies must be considered tentative, 

it would appear that class discussion was ithe most favdred teaching 
technique; that a sizeable proportion of teachers employed multiple 
techniques; and that field trips would have to be counted atnong the least 
used instructional activities.. Lectures we're used fairly frequently by^___ 
the teachers surveyed; bift, if those teacherl' seljf-reggrt5--are-toH3e 
believed, this technique of instruxtix)n^as--rotniearTyso pervasive as 
profe^jonal-^^rtythologjnfroTjTaiTav^ believei On the other hand, the 
'exact nature'bf the popularly-used discussion technique" is not usually 
specified in' the studies, but there i"s some reason to believe that such 
dii;cus°sions were largely tiacher-centered. 

5) The studies on extent of use of instructional activities during the most 
recent period (1970-75) are quite different from the earlier surveys 
(except for one siirVey in 1969). Rather than askirg respondents about - 
use of discrete techniques in isolation,,, the more recent studies seek • 
information of a more global nature— about preferred "apprpaches" toth^ 

'teaching of social studies. -These surveys have beert shcfped by the "new 
social studies" and are primarily concerned withswhether teachers are using 
the whole constellatKon of techniques,, philosophy, and content associated 
■ with the "new social studies." The findings, however, are not clear. 
Certainly, they do' not yield information, that can be Compared with the • 
eartler "technique" studiv^s.to show us .trends. - ■ ' , 

"6) The surveys of extent of use of types of instructional activities typically 
employed written questionnaires and sometimes" interviews , but not observa- 
tional techniques. All called-tor self-reports of teachers, or, in a very, 
few' cases,, estimates of teachers' practices by supervisors or others. 

> 

7) There have been, on the other hand, some observational studies of patterns 
OT classroom interaction and questioning in the social studies. Unfortu- 
nately, these are very few and were conducted almost wholly during 1965- 

• 69. None were located for the two earliest periods. Generalization from 
the<:e studies is not appropriate at tIjs ppint. 

8) Survey! of grouping practices in social studies wSre rather popular during 
the period 1965-69'. These studies focused on what has been called 

'"tracking," that is. assigning students to. separate classes depending" on 
level of ability. Hardly any attention has been given to grouping prac-^ 
tices within single classrooms. The grouping .studies have generally 
found that the major differences among various levels or tracks are in • 
the amount and depth of content covered and the reading level of materials 
used. . ' . 

9) . Several studies surveying evaluation practices have been conclucted over 

the last 20 years. These surveys generally show that social studies 
teachers are not sophisticated about evaluation; do not like it . ("wish 
it would go away"); are^ generally quite-iminventive in regard to evalua- 
tion, using only a limited numbe/ of techniques (objective Snd essay 
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tests, participation in class discussion, and student papers); and tend 
to fgnore all but-content objectives in evaluation of students* 

10) Most surveys of classroom instructional practices in the three earlv 
periods asked about the kincfc of materials (and sometimes equipment) used 
by social studies teachers. These studies were concerned about the varie- 
ties of formats of materials used (that is, use of newspapers, film-strips 
n^ygls,,^maps-an'd globes,, transparencies, and the like, in addition to the 

^""^Tbasic textbook). Although the results of these earlier surveys are mixed,/ 
"it would appear that only about a quarter of social studies teachers used/ 
a wide variety of materials to supplement the ,text. 

11) In the most recent period, several studies focusing exclusively on 
mate/ials usage have been conducted* Howevf^r, instead of surveying the 
use of various formats of materials, these studies have explored the use 
of specific curriculum packages associated with the "new^pcial studies*" 
These packages usually contained a wide varie.ty of mr.teriaH integrated 
into a coordinated pr6gram. The surveys indicate' that, ov.erall ,* the* "new 
social studies" materJais are not in wide use, although it should be kept 
In*, mind that wHa: constitutes "wide use" is open to debate/ There have 
been. no ji:ecent surveys comparable to the earlier ones, focusing on v^ai^iety 
of formats o-f materials employed in^social studies instruction* 

> ^ 

12) The-^Wterature. surveying administrative practices, such as .scheduling, 
support services from curriculum specialists,. and released- time /or ' 
teachers, is . quite spotty and no general izatior]^ are possible.* 
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K4 .The State of Social Studies^ Curriculum Materials. 



This section 'examines the state of curriculum materials for the 
sociarJ studies during fhe- 20-year period under stu.dy, 1955-1975. It 
is largely based on content analyses of social studies textrooks ^ 
and curriculum packages, K-12, 'done during , that '^Deripd. (The fevy 
availat)le analyses of supplementary, materials, sQch as simulations/* 
gBmes, -media kits, and readings books have been excluded,^ Since the " ' - 
intent was to- obtain a picture of the core of What was beingvconveyed 
chrough materials.) * . . . / V • " 

A tatal of 161 studies •arialyriTig/the content 6f 'Sti cial- s ttidi^s- 
materials was found. ^("Content analysis" is used^hdyje ifi the" l.bos^' - . 
sense and includes not only cfuanti tat ive studte^'u^ing- word^atjJLsp^^^^^ 
counts but also less precise, though still, systeftiSili9f*f*eviews and . . 
comparisons of ma!terials,) Thts is a considerable number of st\ld).es ^ J - 
jBspecialXy compared 'to the lijni'ted amount o.f.atl^finti on, other aregi^ / 
concern to s^^>^iaT studi"&s -educators (suchias^'exp^imental research" i 
on inquiry meth6ds*rand 'sliryeys of,the^^tate of^la*ssroom practices) \ 
have ^received/j Some have 'crtfiici zed what -appears to them ti5 be a 
relatively fj^it^ess- apd certa-inly excessive fixa^tion on analysis pf 
texts (for- instance, Metcalf 1963). ^However, there are at^east two 
good reasons for devoting at least some effort .to surveying the/pontent 
of. social studies materials. . 

First, what is contained in textbooks is thought., to be a prime 
determinant and indicator of^what gets ta'ught-^to students and'how it~ - 
is- taught. For instahcerOavison 'et al. (1975) stated, "Research, 



.shows that approximately* 80 percent of .all curxic'u^ar cle'qisions ar;e made 



on the b-is1s of a. text*' ('p.>32); -Uhfortuafitely, thej^ do not give a 
reference fo^^thi's* raj^tier dramatk jclaim, so we cannot judge iti 
validity. Nevertheless, the belief the'centrality.of theJtextbook 
is echoed by many other social studies eadcfitora^and it (g^Stot 
stretching, cred^llity' to assume tfiat the contents of ' textbtfoks are 
at least a major determinant of what 1; presented to learners* Thus, 
an Sxamination^of conc-ent vyill/glVfe us stronflriri'di'catlpns of what 
tudents-a re- taught across the naiibn. " " ^ !' ■ . 

.A second reason for analyzing the' contents of textbooks is to 
systematize. ipformatipK about indlX^lual texts in a way that facilitates 
comparisofv and s^lection-for I'se. (That Is, -clear pifesfeYiiatlons of 



systematic inf6rTnatix)n about aval^le tpxts aid district personnel 
in choositig [materials appropriate for fheir situat'lbnsi This" type of 
analysis results in an end-product somewhat* different from analysis 
designed to jaccompj^jsh the 'goal mentioned 'jn* the previous pan^^graph. 
Iri the, first! ty^e of •ana'lVs^is, the objecfis to generalize across ^ 
many materlajTs characterizing the whote; whereas In this^second kind 
of analysiSyj the object Is to differentiate. Al.so, ijn the first type ^ 
usually a few 'dimensions are'^chosen for close analysis; 
s^qnd type, many dim^nsi^ni (includi/ig information about. 



J- 



analysis', 
whiile in the 



prices and tne like as^ell as"*about content) are analyzed. - - / 
Althougp.NSF's Interest here Is- in the first .type* of analysis, 
a number of .the second type have been Included since they do contain 
relev^.nt infbnnation and some have attempted In at least limited 
mys to present/generalizations abotit mater,1als.. ' 
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The discussion that follows is divided into two parts. The first part 
is a set of four tables. Jables 21-23 -sunmarize important aspects of Appendix 
Table A-5, the basic data source of an overview of th6 161 conten't analyses. 
Table A-5 breaks down ^ the 161 studies by topics analyzed and by time period. 
For each study, the author, reportijig^fo^^t^^e^^ journal 
article, monograph), -date, typ^(s) of text(s) examined, number of texts examined, 
and grade level (s) are given. The summary tables (21-23) give totai numbers 
;by peJidc^or reporting format (dissertation V5. other forms), grade leveT, and 
topic. Malyzed. 



The second part of Jthe di^icusslon examines i\ detail the analysis 
topic of particular Interest to NSF: the treatment of social science 
content and,methods in K-12 social studies curriculum m^lterials- In 
this part, the findings of 43 studies are summarized, /it should be 
noted that social science content and methods appeairs to be one of 
the three most-analyzed aspects of social studies materials, along 
with the categories^of treatment of minorities and treatment of specific, 
concepts and themes • ' 

Before proeWeSTng to the two major parts of tht^s review section, 
mention shoulci be made of 'a few other matters relevant to the state 



of curriculunTmaterial?, First, information* on , the sxtent of use of 
various .kinds of materials— which might logically have been presented 
in this section— is treated in two other sections of this report: 



' subsection on- the state of instructional and administrative 
practices (1..3)'and the section on the "new social studies" (4.0). 

Second, it has been claimed that there has been a great increase 
in the variety of materials avaiUible for use in social studies over 
the last decade or so— variety of media variety of content, and 
variety of instructional approach. It has been suggested, for Instance, 

9.6 : ' . ' 
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tRSt'.prlor to the intervention of the federal government with fuhding for "new 
social studies" projects, the idea of local 'control was virtually a inyth; - 
textbooks p'f different 'publishers for 'any given Qi^ade level were quite similar; 
but the "new social studies" (together with other factors,, possibly) broke this 
homogeneity and now, in fact, the problem is curriculum fragmentation and be- 
wilderment over the couf using array of materials from which to choose. « 
Unfortunately, we have found absoj^rtely no "hard data" (o^^ even any "soft 
data" other than vague, impressions) to substantiate the claim that there is 
actually greater variety .now/ However, neither have we found data showing 
there has not been an increase in variety. 

Third, a number of articles have been written 'on the state of the social ^ 
studies textbook publishing industry. While interesting, these articles clo * 
not contribute much systematic data to help us understand why social studies 
materials are the way they are. They are, however, a good source of tjastable • 
hypotheses and.should be consulted by anyone planning to study the role of the 
publishing Industry in social studies education. (A good starting point would 
be t^e articles appearing in the March 1969 issue of Social Education .) 

Finally, 'information^ on money— amounts available to di^trHcts for purchase 
of social studies texts, costs of development and production for publishers : 
and projects —would be useful; but it is very hard to dig out, especially for 
social studies alone. What few tidbits I found were scattered hither and 
thither in a number of articles. 

^ Sou rces 

♦ 4 

The 161 studies on which this section is bas'ed were identified through 

the following sources: ' , , r ^ 

— manual search of the Education Index . June 1955 through June T^O 
(The Index was not searched beyond June 1970, since by that time 
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ERIC/ChESS had been established and was covering both Journafand 
other types of literature In social studies' education. ) ^ 

computer search of the ERIC system. Including both Current Index to 
Journals In Education and Resources In Education , from 1"966 to ^ 
present ^ 

" — computer search of Dlssei^tatlon Abstracts, since 1973 

manual search of three comprehensive compilations of social .studies 
dissertations, covering period 1955 through 1973 (McPhle 1964; Gross 
and De La Cruz 1971; Chapin 1974) 

computer search' of Sociological Abstracts , 1955 to present 

computer search of Psychological Abstracts , 1955 to present 

search of a bibliography of research and-commentary on textbooks 
(Finkelstein etal. 1969)^ • * 

- — search of a Chapter of a book reviewing research on curriculum 
materials (Palmer 1965)' 

' — search of all comprehensive reviews of reseatch In roclal studies 
since 1955, particularly that of Ehman (1977) 

— search of several SSEC and ERIC/Ch^SS state-of-the-art papers on ' 
the precollege teaching of the social science disciplines. 

■ Documentation and D1s.cuss1on 
Overview of 1^7 Content Analyses . ^ 

The following tables present' an^ overall picture of the kinds of content 
-analyses that have; been done with social studies curriculum materials over the 
last two decades. Table 21 summarizes the number and type of analyses. Table 
22 summarizes the grade levelsoof materials on which analyses were done. 
Table -23 summarizes the various aspects of materials that were analyzed (er/., 
treatment of minorities, treatment of social science content). In Appendix 
Table A-5, the master table, listed all the materials analyses done in the 
period 1955-1975 and thsir key characteristics are given. 
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^ Total Wumber of 
StudjLes 

number of 
Dissertations 

Dissertations as 
Percent of 'Total 



Table 21 

Summary; Ntunber and 7ype of Studies 
1955-59 . 1960-64 1965-69 1970-74 - 1975-76 Total 



16 



56% 



24 



10 



40% 



49 

2.1 
' 43% 



56 



25 



45% 



15* 



'13% 



-161 



67 



42% 



Table 22 

/ "summary t Grade Levels** 





1955-59 


1960-64 


1965-69 


1970-74 


1975-76** 


Total 


Elementary^ {K-6) - 


8 


9 


19 


24 


10 


70 


Jr. High (7-9) 


3 


■ 6 


14 


18" 


9 . 


50 , 


Sr. High (10-12) 


5 


8 


21 


35, 


10 


79 


Not Known 


1 


11 


8 


6. 


0 


26 







Table 23 

1 ML/ 1 W &a \J 












Summary: Aspe;cts Analyzed 


*** 








1955- 


59 1960-64 1965-69 
«• * 


1970-74 


1975-76 


, Total 


Social Science 


4 


7 ' 14 


13 


5 


^2 **** 


General 2 
Anthropology 0 
Economics U 
Geography '2 
Political Science 0 
Psychology 0 
Sociology 0 


0 3 ■ 
0 

1 4 

.'2 * 1 ' 

0 (i 5 
" . 1 1 

1 2 


2* ■ 

1 

6 
0 

3 

0 , 


0 
2 

. 2 
0 

1 

0 
0 


8 

8 

5 

9 
3 
3 


(Subtotal 46) 


**** 


6 > 10 








Specific Concepts 
and Theme^ 


6 


13 


3 


38 


History 


0 


3 - 4 


2 


0 


9 


Epistemology and 
Learning Theoify 


1' 


• ^ 0 6 


1 


0 


8 


Social Studies — 
Unspecif.ied or 
General 


' 0 




1 ' 


n 


4 


Minorities 


0 


7 ' J.0 / 


16 


3 


36 ' 


Foreign Areas 


1 




4 


4 


■ ' 14 


Objectives " 


q 




2 


0 


4 


Illustrations/ etc. 
Readability 


3 


1 1 

2 2 


1 

- 2 


0 ^ 
0 


3 - • 

9 


Multiple Aspects 


0 


0 0 


. 4 


1* 


5 . 


Unclear t , 


0 


0.0 


1 


0 


I 



*These figures do not include the SSEC Data Book, which continues to publish 
analyses every six months. The Data Book' is counted only once, in the period 

1970-74, in which it first appeared (1971) • 

c?* ^» 

**Some studies are counted at more than one level since they crossed levels. 
Hence the j^otal column adds up to more than 161. 

***Some studies are counted in more than one category since they analyzed more than 
one aspect. This was done for studies that analyzed a few discrete aspects, suph 
as "Illustrations" and "Social Studies Content." Studies attempting comprehen- 
sive analyseg of many aspects — including content, objectives, and teaching 
strate^gi^STjiand without emphasizing one over the others are, on the other hand, 
. countedLdnly under "Multiple Aspects."- 

****The total of 43 studies on social science does not match the total of 46 shown 
for the discipline breakdowns since some. studies are counted in morp than one 
discipline (e.g., two studies dealt both with psychology and sociology). 
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Analj^ses of Soclar Science Content and Social Science Methodology \ 

In the following pages, the 43 studies analyzing treatment of social • \ 
science conteint and methods In soclaT studies curriculum materials' are 
described. First studies dealing with treatment of social science In general 
are discussed and then studies focusing on specific disciplines are discussed* 
one discipline at a time. 

Studies^ Analyzing Social Science Content and Methodology In General . Seven 
studies reporting the results of analyses of social science content- In general 
(as distinguished from conteat of one or a few specific social sciences) were 
identified. - . ' ' . . 

Four of these dealt with elementary ^sgcial studies textbooks. Two 
were reports of the same piece of research. . All. judged that coverage of 
social science contentj(in two cases, generalizations; in Cftie] content) » 
was inadequate, both in quantjty and quality, and all noted that the amount 
and quality of coverage varied greatly from one text to another. 

Dimitro'ff's dissertation (1958) and subsequent article reportfng her 

dissertation study (1961) examined 30 texts for grades four through^ six. 

She conducted textual analys;js to determine the amount and quality 'of 

coverage of the following 15 generalizations, which were derived by a 

jury of scholars: 

'^l) The foundations of successful human relations are freedom of 
worship along with justice before the law, equality of . 
, opportunity for self^ealizatign^ together *ith economic, advance- 
ment, and in addition, liberty of movement, unlilndered Inquiry 
as well as unrestricted communicatlonr-all of these withia the 
limitations of law, national security*. and decency/ ^ 

2> Civilization is partly dependent upon the conservation and 
development of humaB and natural resources. 

3) Family living should^ contribQte to a mature personality— the 
expression of the quality of emotional, mental, physical and 
social experience, reconstructed and integrated into his being. 
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10 



12 

13 
14 
15 



Essential to the wfelfaire of^a dynamic, emergent democracy is 
significant participation of the individual in community and 
national citizenship, ^ . ' 

The^lag in the "development anc utilization of sacial inventi'ons 
as' compared with the widespread use of technical discoveries 
is a threat to human existerjce,^ ' . ^ 

The direction of human affairs stems partljj from the' interaction 
among the individuals and groups* 

In parj a peaceful world depends upon the toleration of 
conflicting ideologies, each wrthin its separa^te sphere* 

The danger of devastating wars— wasteful of ^life, property, and* 
other resources— necessitates an international organization to 
adjust disputes arising put of conflicting interests. 

Interdependence of population- and the wise use of resources 
which they s'hare increase with the advancement of^science. 

Growth of population has resulted from utilizing science to 
^ increase ^longevity as well as to control and ameliorate' disasters. 

Science and technology have distinctly modified man^s efficiency 
to utilize the resources of the earth and the significance of • 
climate, • 

since people must'live under varied natural* circumstances-", 
human survival normally depends upon developing and adapting^* 
behavior to suit given environments^ " ^ 



Physical and citltural diversities have, in part, occasioned 
great economic, pol1ti4:al, and social, issues of modern, times. 

Discoveries and inventions must be shared in the interests^ of 
optimum human well -being. « 

Technological advancement increases man's 6pportunities for 
recreatio^ and creative expression. 



(Dimitroff 1961, pp. 135^^36) 

Generalization. #11 received the greatest amount of attention in the 30 
texts an^B #13 received the'-Teast. There were no significant differences 
in coverage among fused social studies, history, and geography texts . 
Owly three of ^the 30 textbooks were judged adequate,^ using the criteria 
established by an earlier study of Canadian and U.S. texts. These three 
gave from 11 to 14 percent of their total space (both words and illustrations) 
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;to the generalizations. Non-text space (Illustrations) devoted to the * •'^ 
generalizations exceeded by far tJje text (Word)- space given to the 
generalizations. _^ 

Chew's dissertation (1966) examined 19 secori'd-grade social studjes . - 
texts to determine whether they provided adequate coverage of the social 
science generalizations included in the 1962 California Soci'al Studies 
F»4mework. (The generalizations were not listed in her abstracf.) She 
found that some texts gajte up to 75 percent of total teyt (Word) space and 
93 percent of totaV nontext ( i litis t rati on) space. Five of the 19 gave no. 
space to an^ generalization. History generalizations (which she apparently 
included as social science generalizations) received the most attention 
and there was no attention at all to generalizations from philosophy. ' 
Chew atso exam^ined cognitive levels, folloV/ing Bloom's taxonoiny. All but 
one book had at least 50 percent of the content at the knowledge level , 
leaving, of course, less than 50 percent of space for higher cognitive 
levels. 

Israel's dissertation (1970) rej^orted qn^a study of fused social 
Studies texts for grades four through six. 'The exact number of books - 
examir.ed was not mentioned in the abstract. She used John 'Jarolimek's 
list of "Organizing Ideas from the Disciplines" "(i\o citation or list 
given in her abstract) as the source of social science concepts for 
examinj^tion. All his geography concepts were included in** the books; two 
of his sociology concepts were entirely absent; and four other concepts 
received only minimal men'tion. Except for geography, the" development of 
social science concepts was judged inadequate. The social science 
disciplines were ranked according to amount of attnetion received, from 
greatest to least: geography, history, .anthropology, economics, political ' 
science,* and sdciology. ^ • 



Of the three studies on secondary textbooks, one' examined social 
science content and provisions for inquiry in American history texts and 
two dealt with social science content in llth-grade American history 
textbooks. In the c^se of the l,atter two, the later study was explicitly ' « 
designed as a follow-up to the first, to see what impact, if any, the 
"new social studies" had had. 

Palmer (1967) examined five high school American history textbooks, 

selected because of their nationwide sales ^lume. He began his report 

on his fadings by noting that at Tea^st one Conclusion was beyond dispute— 

"American- history textbooks are today very large and heavy'! (p. <^137). 

His other findings included the following: 

American history textbooks were organized according to chronological 
sequence and, within that, content was organized uhder descriptive 
topic ^leadings. Primary attention was given to what* happened, with 
the prevailing style being narrative. ' * . 

2) Most authors did not express any intention of promoting student 

• .inquiry; one team of authors that did express such an in.jntioii did 
not follow through with it in the text. Sometimes, however, the 
end-of -chapter teaching aids did hold potential for encouraging 
inquiry;. but, again, in' most cases, the material in the text did, not 
support any extended examination of issues. Since the teacher had. 
therefore, to find outside materials, it was npt likely much of the 
potential for inquiry would materialize. 

3) Authors tended to present cause-event-consequence sequences as s 
purely factual accounts— THE history' of the U.S.— without mentioning* 
conflicting viewpoints, explanatory hypotheses, analyses, and 
interpretations that might be explored in relation, to the topic. 

*4) There was a reluctance of authors to state their assumptions an9 . 
purposes. There were inadequate theoretical frameworks'' in all five 
texts. 

5) There was little explicit social; political, or economic analysis 
as distinct from historical description, although there was much 
material that illustrated social science concepts and generaliza- 
tions contained^ in\ the texts. Social science knOwtedge was not 
. explicitly discussed in the texts. Explana,tions and implications 
of social science concepts that were introduced were rare. 

Ratcliffe's dissertation (1966) examined six 11th grade American histoiy 
textbooks that publishers judged to represent from 75 to 94 perceht of the 
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• • • V ., * * 

total marjcet. Eighty-nirie terms, signifying the "representative ideas" of 
the social sciences, .were usfed In the analysis. Ttfese were derived^from 
/ .review of the si gnffi cant works in the disciplines ^nd the ratings of a panel, 
of scholars. The fihal list 0^*89 terms Showed the clear relationships among, 
the social science disciplines: oftly 14 were not identified ;as' basic to two 
or more fields; 11 were identified as representative ideas .in five fjelds; - 
and'^five terms^i in all six fields. (The* six fields'were politfcal science, * 
economics, geography, soqjology, so.cial psychology, and cultural anthropology.) 
Of the total 30,603 mentions of the 89. terms in the six texts, only 156 usages 
encompassed more than (nere mention of the terms.'' Thirty-one terms, were 
virtually^or actually ignored jn the texts. Twenty-eight received ^equate * 
quantitative coverage. Political and economic terms received significantly 
yreater quantitative treatment than others. For 45 terms, there were no ^ 
explicit attempts by authors to explain, define-, or otherwise clarify. Of 
the 44 terms, receiving any qualitative treatment at all, only ?.0 received such 
ih more than one^of.the six books. Only^^one term, inflation. , jreceived 
qualitative treatment In all six books. Q.verall, the attention given 
these ^representative jdeas of the social sciences was judged Inadequate. 

Brufke (1972) specifically 'designed his dissertation study as a ' 
follow up to Ratcllffe's^ He' used three Amerlcan^istory texts that were ' 
revised versions of texts used by'Ratcllffe and three American -hi story 
texts produced b^ the "new social studies" projects. He pared the Ratcliffe 
list of 89 terms'down to 76. He .found that all but two of- the terms 
were treated quantitatively and two-thirds of the ^76 were treated qualitatively 
in the texts. However, according to his abstract, 'the qualitative treatment 
of representative terms di^l not increase numerically to any great degree..."^ 
It is not quite clear what this statement means, in light of the finding^ 

f • % 

that two-thirds were treated qualitatively, an increase over qualitative 
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^ treatment found J)y Ratcliffe. Brufke conclu.ded that we still needed to ^ 
. improve thi treatment of social .science ideas in 'texts. . 

/ Studies Analyzing Ge'ography Content > Two ^studies were done at the 
elementary level and thvee at the secondary level analyzing geographic 
content in textbooks; , t • • * 

A certain amount of - "disciplinary imperialism' ^an be detected*in the 
two elementary studies, for in spite of somewhat positive findings in 
regard to the coverage of geographic content in texts ,^ the authors urge 
more attention be'giveft to the distinct identity of^the discipline. - ' 

*. * 

^ A 1955 article by Haslem examinee! four sixth-grade texts to determine 
H'f the trend toward f us ipn (integration of fiistbry and geography)" had had 
a detrimental effect 6n the amount and kind of geography portrayed. She 

found that the percentage of text devoted to geograpJ[)ic« material ranged * ^ , 

i 

from 15.67 in one text tO: 40.29 in another. All four books emphasized primarily' 

political and:economic geography and Hhe. Human factor" (the latter werrt unde-^ • 

/I ned).* Although she concluded that the four texts, overall , .did a splendid 

job of integrating-'the disciplines, she stated that "It Is. ^.absolutely 

necessary ^th'at geography keep its identity and at no^tlme lose it by just being ' 

a 'bjickdrpp* for the drama^of 'history* or any other subject!" (p. 453) 

ftensoian (1962) ^compared eight series of^elementary (4-6) geography and 

fused social studies texts to determine the relatiye emphasis given to the 

"geographic^point of Yiev^."* Not surprisingly, "he found -that "the geography 

textbooks at both grade levels consistently placed signific^intly greater ^ 

C^ohasis upon the factors identifying the ^geographic point of view"' 

(abs\,ract). Spepifically, geography texts placed greater emphasis on the ^ . 

integration of maps with textual material, the use of questions based on 

# « 

maps, the use of maps, the use of pictures depicting contemporary conditions . 

< 

and situatlonSv the use of maps stressing current xdata; the use of physical 
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and/or economic* maps, the integpat.ton of physical andv economic maps with ^ • 

textual material t the use of pictures showing man-land relationships, 

content stressing contemporary reTationships.^^and content organized on ' 

a regional basis stressing physical^andaan-land relatjonships'. He 

concluded that it w^s important^to have"^a separ-ate'text organized* According 

to the geographic pojnt of view. ' ^ ^ 

One' of the^^secQpdary studies conipared geogYaphic content in 'history 

and geography texts; a second examined Inquiry approaches and 'geogr,aphic 

content in. geography te>fts; and the .third fexamined .trends ^in content of 

economic geography texts over a 65-ji:5ar pertOd. ' . , 

./..». ' • . • 

Langlians'- dissertation (1961>-examiried the coverage of specific 

~ # ' • , ' ». ^ 

geographic' general izationsL (wbicfi were not listed in the abstract) in. . 

» '• ' . f 
world history, American history, and geography texts for grades seven : 

' ^ ' : » ' ■ * • ■ / 

through 12. 'Forty-three texts were used in the study. ■ It was found that . 

world, hi story texts di 4 not .include" direct references to tM 'gertera'lizatio'hs 

American hisnry texts Irtcluded.direct references -primarfly "to social- • 

• '* • * : ' 

geography generalizations, and ten .of the 12 geography text$ included ';, 

direct references to all of the generalisations. Implied references *^o 
the general izat -5 ons were found- i^ all -texts, though most extensively "in 
geography texts andleast extensively in world 4ii story texts! Physical • 
geography/generalizations were not stressed in the -world and American ^ 
history tejcts. Questions and project suggestions in all thre^ kinds of 
texts relied primarily oh memorization related .to .location and resources. 
In all, the coverage of geogr^hic generatizations- in^history texts was 
judged 'inadequate.- 

Greto (1967) tound. the nine high school geography texts that he *; . 
examined to be of uneven quality. Among his findings were the fpllowing: 



\. . 1) One of the most striking. ch"aracteri sties of current texts in 
. ^geography was their ample use of illustrations, including full- 
J color illustrations. However,- sometimes the choice of illustrations 
seemed to have little to do with the content under discussion. • ' • 

-■ . ' : . • . ^ • 

2) . The majority of the texts followed a reaionaVof^anizatibn,' usually 
- with a few introductory cljapters dealing with, topical concerns. . 
Two followed a topical organization. " ' . • . . 

2) Examples of "open-structured" materials, presented" sets ^of 'unconnected 
but connectable -ideas and ilata in order to elicit student, inquity 
' intd relations; were few. .One often founds instead, a. ",potpourH . 

of uncoordinated detail masquerading as a scientific explanation" 
(p. 258). _ ' 

\ •« ' ' . 

■~ 4) Overall, the texts reviewed contafned materials supporting their , -. 

authors' overall c(inceptual\frameworkS""perhap§ because texts on ^ 
' * world geography tend to be. so all -encompassing',' (p. 259).. ' , 

5) A number of texts presented coh^roversial material in a vapid, . 
antiseptic manner. . , ' . " - 

* ^ •€) Six of the nine tej^ts presented ideas of social' import and a wide 
range of material. • ' " ' ' 

1 7) Texts with an economic geography focus showed the least tendency to. 
. apply a multi disciplinary approach-. ' . - * '* - - 

''".8) Only four of the texts were judged to be consistently accurate. / \ 
Others contained ambigiilties, statements that contradicted common 
sense, contradictions between text and graphic = >»*ials, and i-nter- 
.nal contradictions witjiin-thetext. * 

-'9). There were few instances in which students were asked to evaluate'^ ' 
propositions -in textual materials. This element of critical thinking 
was relegated to the ;eBa-of-chapter,activities. No direction about 
evaluation techniques*, was given. 

eadugan's Hissertation- (1958) ^amirted the changes in content of * 

' • *' » , 

• ' * \ '* 

econojnic geography texts for the secondary level- from 1891 ^through 1956, 
Thirty-four texts were used. He. found that there was a general consensus i 
about the common areas. of content in the fjeld; most authors presented 
information on topographyt cli.mate, resources, ci)mmerce^f and pbpulatiori. ^ 
The authorsJ:end*eti to favqr the regional -commodity, or purely regional 
^pproach-.to the subject. Usually thire was a regional treatment of the . 
U.;S. and a conmodity basis for introductio^to the^other nations of the 
Vforia: Three definite patterns appeared. First, "economic geography has , 
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moved from an encyclopedic presentation of material to a more comprehensive 
but thought-provoking exposition." Second, authors have become more 
concerned with the quality and quantity of the teaching aids included 
in the texts. Finclly, "the subject of economic geography has appeared 
to assijme more responsibility for a definite contribution towards the 
development of the st)cial and cultural ideals and attitudes of the^merican 
high'school student." (Abstract) ' \ 

^ Studies Analyzing Economics Content , A total of 13 studies analyzing 
economic content of textbooks were identified- 

' Of these-, only three fdcused on the elementary level. Two of these 
(Davi^n et al. 1973 and Davis 1977) are discussed later in this segment, 
in conjunction with, related secondary analyses! A third elementary study 
was done by Davison et al- -(1975); at the University of Iowa. Five series 



of -elementary^social studies texts were examined. (This stujiy follows up 
a 1973 study bp the same group, w^hich we were unable to ldfate. That^study 
examined ten textbook series.) ^^The 1975 report is quite thorough and 
detailed. .In one^part, the major economic concepts typically found in . 
textbooks for:the primary. grades (1-4) were identified. These were: 
"the basic economic problem— $ care ity," under which were subsumed the 
concepts wants, income, choice making, and opportunity cost; "economic 
process," under which were, subsumed the concepts limited res.ources, 
production, : 'puts, consumption, and want satisfaction; and "conlmon 
characteristics of the economic process," "under which were subsumed the 
concepts specialization, exchange, money, and interdependence/ Inter- 
mediate-grade (5-6) textbooks typically dealt With the following concepts: 
"economic systems;" under which w^e subsumed the concefxts tradition*, 
command, and market; "mixed econor^y,;* under which were sjibsumed th6 
dbncept^ scarcity (wants-resource gap), role of prices,' price. determination 



and government and the maflcet; and "economic growth," under whic-h were 



subsumed the concepts wants, resources, scarcity, choice making, and 

opportunity cost. In addition, some of the concepts taught at the primary 

level continued to be handled in grades fjye and six. The third part of phe 

report dealt with teaching strategies, which were defined to include three 

areas of analysis:, objectives, suggested activities, and evaluation methods. • 

Although weaknesses were identified in all three areas, evaluation methods 

were provided for least well in the texts. Overall findings included the . - 

following: ' v '^^^ 

1), rtore. economic content was. included in the five series exjamined, 
published between 1971 and 1974, than was' covered -in the typical 
social studies text series published :bef ore the mid-1960s. 

Z) " The extent and quality of treatment, howeveh, did not compare 

favorably with some of the series examined in the first report (the 
report we were able to locate). Earlier ^texts gave better treatment , 

of basic conc epts (scarcity, ch oice making , and opportunity .cost) 

that were omitted or inadequately developedTin the newer boolcs. 

3) Some^tecicher*s guides of the newer books gave less guidance on what 
economic concepts would be covered. Qther teacher's* guides identi- 

' fied concepts but attempted to treat them in a geographical or - 
historical setting, which "generally results in a presentation 
which is at best fragmented and disjointed'* (p.' 31). The "integra- ' 
tive" (earlier called "fused") approach -^of these texts did not appear 
to allow for adequate systematic development of economic .concepts. 

4) There was a tendency to label concepts as economic but treat them in 
a conventional manner; hence, the focus /was often on*concerpts or 
dimensions that economists would consider trivial. 

5) Authors did n^ define' terms carefully, ignored important dimensions 
of concepts, and rarely developed relationships amonc; concepts. 

6) More economic content, treated in a rnore systematic manner, was 
incliided in texts for grades one and two than texts for grades *three 

^ " and above. There seemed to be no conscientioui> effort to use the 
concepts introduced in the early grades as building blocks on which 
material in later grades was based. Topics covered in the upper 
grades, such as economic growth; were not dealt with in a framework 
of scarcity (wants-resource ^ap). , 

The ten studies dealing With secondary-level materials covered more than 

a decade, from 1963 to 1977; and several of the later studies built on the 

seminal effort by AEA 1» 1963, thus providing solid trend data. 

•• • -Ho 



In 1963, the Special Textbook Study Commi ttee' of the Committee on 
Economic Education of the AEA published its report on an examination of 
the economic content in high school social studies texts. Twenty-four 
texts were examined, eight each- in the three course areas of economics, 
social problems, and U. S. history. Four 1n each area were ranked by 
publishers^as the leaders in sales volume for the course and four others 
were, selected without regard to sales. The task of reviewing the books 
was divided among the 13 economists on the committee. The general evaluative 
criteria they used were: . ' 

i 1) The principal objective of high school education in economics 
should be good citizenship, not the preparation of students .for 
a college major in economics.. , , 

2) Economics is a social science and emphasis should be placed on 
the interdependence of decision-makers and the opera tion^of 

< economic systeftis, not .on the solution of problems of the 
individual. * ' 



' 3) The economic understanding sought should concern vital matters, 
' 'not trivia; and the coVerate of these should be balanced, ijnclud-* 
' ing^-^s examples) macro- and microeconomics, the generation 

change in a system as well as its static operation, and inter- 
national as weTl as domestic problems. 

4) The approach to' economic matters should be essentially 
analytical, though larded heavily with factual 'and descriptive 
material on economic institutions and^their development. 

5) The nature 'of value judgments should be explained; whenever • 
relevant' they should be identified; and the role they play in 
shaping economic systems, pllicies, and controversies should 

' be clearly stated. Controvei^^ial issues should not be avoided, 
but used t(J stimulate interest^^and to distinguish between facts, 
^ value judgments, and impartial analysis as these apply to vital 
^matters.^"^ 

6) Factual and analytical errors should be kept to a minimum, 
(p. vii) . ^ , " - . 

Overall^ the committee concluded that-Vne high school students whose 
knowledge of. economics has befen acquired through courses circumscribed 
by the textbooks principally used in . . . social studies courses 
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would be quite unprepared to cope understandingly with most problems of 
economic public policy" (p. ix). Their general conclusions maiy be summarized 
as follows: 

1) Most texts were oriented around the individual. Much space was 
devoted to "how-to-do-it" consumer education. There was often 
little space left for society* "How an economic system operates is 
seldom a topic for analysis; the sensitivity of markets and the rple 
of « prices, profits, and wages in the allocation of resources are 
only occasionally paid even lip service; and where economics topics 

^ are considered, the emphasis iS frequently on how they affect 'you'" 
(p. ix)* Emphasis on the individual was particularly character- 
istic of the texts written specifically for economics courses and ' 
was least characteristic of U\S. history texts. ^ 

2) |Among the significant topicS omitted were the aggregative or macro 

approach; determinants of economic growth and policies designed .to 
promote it; fiscal policy;, role of the Federal Reserve System; 
* policies related to. employment, growth, and stability; economic 
functions and consequences of federal, state,* and local govern- 
ments; effects of taxation and expenditures on resource allocation; 
unemployment, and income distribution and .the institutional frame-* 
work in which such decisions are made; technological change; ^ - 
product differentiation and nonprice competition;^productivi.ty; 

welfare;-econom1c-role-of--flexibTe-relat4ve~pr-ices;^n^ 

advantage and comparative economic systems. Ommission of some other 
topics, such as marginal analysis, theory of the firm, and theory 
of demand, was probably appropriate for' high school texts. However, 
unwarranted weight was 'given to other topics of less significance, 
such as consumer economics and cooperatives, conservation, social 
security; and housing. 

3) Routine description dominated analysis. High school graduates 
should know some basic factual materials, "but it is at least doubt- 
ful whether they should, be induced to memorize details about the 
routine operation of banks, miles of track, specific provisions of 
currency legislation and tariff acts, pirovision /or slum clearance, 
and qualifications for membership on the National Labor Relations 
Board" (p. x-xi). The "what" was given in detail while the "why" 
was ignored. 

4) Value Judgments were seldom identified or examined^ Controversies 
were seldom analyzed « In dealing with policy matters, chere was 
little'effort to distinguish among facts, analytic conclusions, and 
value jydgments. , * 

* •» 

5) Presentations were marred by some factual and analytical errors. 
All texts contaiiied errors of fact, but not to the point of distor- 
tion. Analytical errors; including introduction of unsupported 
conclusions and superficial analysis^ were more' serious problems. 

6) The texts did contain some redeeming features.. The treatment of some 
' , aspects of economics* such as the role of international trade* the 

' , f arm problem, big business, and labor problems, was acceptable. 
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Tullock and Johnson (19'66) examined nine of the economics textbooks 
previously reviewed by the AEA Task Force, they concluded that the new 
editions were not significant imprbvments over the earlier versions, though 
some changes had been made. . Macro-analysis was not as well developed in 
these texts as was micro-analysis. The inclusion of consumer economics in 
the books reduced the amount of time and space thai could be devoted to 

teaching economic theory and an<.\lysis. (Reported in Metcalf and Rader 1967) 
■ Metcalf and Rader (1967) reviewed three economics texts for high school 
to detemine if .there had been any im^provement since the American Economic 
Association's Task Force report on economics texts' in<the early sixties. 
The 66 concepts used by the Task Force^guided Metcalf and Rader *s examination. 
They. found that nearly all the concepts and major institution^ were dealt 
with in the three -texts, indicating a marked improvement oyer the Task Force 

•! 

Study. Two 1mp'5rtant concepts, from the AEA study, HSwever,- were not discussed 
in the three books: the equation of exchange (MV=PQ) and opportunity cost. 
A third concept, not listed as basic by the Task Force, but considered so In 
another study, was comparative advantage; this 8ai|ieptwas discussed only 
briefly in the texts, if at all. The emphasis on analysis had increased, 
although descriptive chapters still remained in all texts. One. major 
"stumbling block to improvment" was the continued inclusion of consumer 
economics material. Also, most texts continued to include a chapter on the 
forms and functions of business (owning a business and the like). The texts 
rarely encouraged'student inquiry and none took advantage of the growing 
number of paperback books relevant to economics. 

In 1969, Tarter, 1n a dissertation, analyzed Ajrierican history textbooks for 
senior high interms of the content they contained that could be used to teach 

>. 

basic economic principles and -institutions. He derived three conclusions from 

ft 

his study: ' ■ i|3 
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1) that all the eight texts analyzed had a "multiplicity of passages- 
that could be used to teach about all facets of the basic economic 
institutions and principles" (abstract of dissertation); 

2) that certain texts, tended consistently to provide a relatively 
strong content base for teaching basic economics, while others ^were 
consistently weak in this area relative to the other texts; and 

3) that some areas of content importantx'to a program in economic educa-. *^ 
tion w6re only weakly covered, or noi.at all. 

Alexander's lively 1969 article on" the "gr^ flannel cover" worn by 

American history texts devoted substantial attenV^ion to the treatment of social 

science content,, particularly political science and economics. (Alexander did 

not give information on the numbers, and "grade levAs of the texts h? reviewed.) 

First, he noted the lack of awareness of up-to-date \pol it ical science content. 

For instance, the historian-author "dutifully . . . trots out of his schol.arly 

"stable his faithful old nags, 'initiative, • 'referendum,/ and Vecall,' without 

once asking^himself if they ever place or show in today's* political races!" 

(p. 304) "Checks and^ balances" had become virtually a "catechistnal section". in 

every history book. Discussions of civil liberties were "marred by omissions, 

T 

uncritical narrative. accounts, and that favorite device of textbook authors, 
balancing" (p; 304). The treatment of economics wa^s even worse. The "theme of 
economic growth nowhere appears as a persistentstrand in United States history" 
(p. 305). Tariffs were given a strictly. political interpretation rather than 
examined in the li'ght of the concept of comparative advantage. Detailed 
accounts of farm legislation might better be replaced by simple explanations of 

inelastic demand and increasing supply. In dealing with depressions ^and 

1. \/ 

recessions, "the tail of the stock market is still. frequently mistakenly assumed 

O 

to wag the economy's dog" (p. 305). In all, according to AJexandeK, the authors 

of recent American history texts had "not successfully..wrestled with the problems 

■ . >■ ■ ■ 

of controversy, selection, depth of treatment, and interpretation" (p. 305). 
<■ ' ' I' 

Townshend-Zellner's 1970 article examined whether current economics texts 

had Improved in the decade since the^flji^icah Economic Association's study. 



Twelve high school texts, considered reasonably cotnparabl'e to the economics 
•texts in the AEA study, were used. All had post-1963 publication ^ates. The 
criteria employed in the .AEA study were also used In this study. Townshend- 
Zehlner found that, as a group, there was substantia^ Improvement over the 1959r6p 
texts in the case of every criterion. Over half of the current texts were 
judged adequate in nine of the ten criteria; on the, tenth criterion (appropriate 

^ degr-:e of emphasis on analysis relative to description), the investigator felt 
that all 12 texts* met the standard 'of at least marginal adequacy-. The table 
at the top of the next page shows the results. A ','sign1ficant biniodal ' 
distribution unfolded when individual texts were considered," however (p. 65):" 
Six of the current texts were evaluated as inadequate in most of the criteria. 
As'^a group, these texts resembled the attributes of the 1959-60 generation; ' 
all six had chronological roots going back to th^t period and their authors 
appeared still to accept the model from that period, even though 'they cited the 

^1961 AEA National-Task Force Report as a standard. Almost all the improvemefits _ 
in current texts were concentrated in thfe six remaining books. Three of these 
met all, ten of the criteria adequately; one met nine; one met eight; and one met 
seven, in all, five .of these were acceptable and one, marginally unacceptable. 
The authors of the'se "second-generation" texts had 'rejected the earlier model and 
instead had adapted the current state-of-the-art in cotlege-text writing to the 
precollege level. Also, each was first published In 1967 or 'later. "In short, 
a quiet revolution jn the high school texts has taken place In the past decade. 
It is now possible— as it was not ten years age— to recommend to high schools a 
significant number of texts— five In our sample of twelve— which substantially 
meet the minimum criteria set by the canons of our professional "discipline." 
(p. 66) Townshend-Zellner went on to offer a hypothesis regarding the qui^et 
revolution's causes; and, 'while cheering the improvement, he pointed out that 
the college model, of economics-texts also had some drawbacks, such as being 



Table 24 



Evaluation'of Twelve Current' High School Economics Texts on. the 
Basis of Criteria and Evidence Used in the AEA Textbook Report 



Evaluation 
Adc- ^ Inadc* 





Criteria 


^ quale 


qttate 


A. Coverage 
A- 1. 

* 


Treatment of agsrcgative economics and the 
problems of instability 


5 


6 


A-2. 


Role of government 


6 


6 


A-3. 


Treatment of growth and change 


5 


7 


A-4. 


Treatment of the insatiability of human 
wants and the scarcity of resources to ' 
satisfy them 


8 


4, 


A-5. 


Treatment of economics as a social science 
omittmg emphasis on the Solution of ' 
problems of the individual (as consunitft 
or producer) * - ' * , 


6 


6 


A-6. 


Avoidance of disproportionate attention^to 
individual topics 


7 > 


5 


^>R6|e of analysis v$.,dcscription * 


12* 


0 


C. Qujlitya^U^cpmpctence of analysis • 


6 


6 


D. Concern with $ystclivoricntati6n*anil systcnvcontcrtt 


6 


6 


E. Value judgments and controversy-.^ 


5 


0 ff 



•Subject to the\liscljimei that emphasis on analysfsnloesajpt'imply «i/efluaf< analyiii. 

(Townshend-Zellner 197.0, p. 55) - 
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' understaTTdsble only to above-average students and reflecting a monolithic 

, c , ' ' \ . ' ' - 

sameness from one text to the next, - ^ . * 

• Laner's dissertation (1973) criticized earlier studies of economics content 
in texts for not employing a controlled method of content analysis and undertook 
to use such a method. He analyzed eight high ^school economics texts using four - 
economic content categories: ^political-economic (primarily citizen education, 
•emphasizing "should do" content); principle!: (based on logical analysis and/or 
use of symbols for explaining underlying th&ory of economic -^concepts); 
institutional (describing the institutions of society); and consumer, (personal 
inforiTiation of a "hOw-to-to-it" nature). He found that-one text included 
content from on'<y two of the categories and four from only -three categories. 
^The percentage of content in each of these areas accumulated for all texts was 
as follows: institutional, 88.86 percent; principles, 9.29 percent; consumer, . 
1.10 percent; and political-economic, 0.75 percent. The analyst concluded that 
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secondary economics texts were signif jta.ntly lacking in content other than the 
factual, descriptive, nonanalytical type. ) 

In the summer of 1971,' the Joint Council of Economic Educatipn (JCEE) began 
an extensive analysis and evaluation of the treatment of ecortbmics in elementary 
and secondary textbooks. This project was explicitly designed as a follow-up , ? 
to t-he earlier AEA project. The report of the JCEE effort was published i'n 
1972 and 1973. It consisted of five monographs. Three wefe focused on economics 
in social studies materials at each of three grade levels "(1-6, 7-9, and 10-12); 
one focused on economics in llth- and 12th-grade history texts, and one 
examined ."economics in audiovisual teaching matej^ials. The first four are • 
described below. The last, since it dealt with supplementary .materials instead 
of texts, is not examined here. (For' those who are interested,- the reference 
for the latter is Audiovisual Materials for Teaching Economics .by Signey J.^ 
Kronish, New York: JC^E, 1972.) ' . ^ 

' Overall, the JCEE's committee and staff members "who workedr-on the project 
judged that "the social studies textual materials of today are vastly supericTr . 
to those of ten or fifteen years ago. Wost authors and publishers have done a 
'supepb job in making their materials more interesting, attractive, relevant, 
:^olarly and'in, tune with the newer teaching strategies." (p. 4f all four , 

7\, X . • • ^ - • " . . 

volumesj^ 

. The fW of the JCEE reports (Davison, Kilgore, and Sgontz 1973) looked 
at elementary u^<b social -studies texts. The rev'iew committee concentrated on 
textbook series published in 1968 or later # Ten. series, which (ftere found to be 
mosft widely used in a survbyof school systems, were analyzed. The material's were 
examined to determine w|)ich of a\«>ecified set^of economic, ideas and concepts 
were dealt 'With and in what manner they were dealt with. Th6 elementary 
conmittee "generally had high praise fo,rSiithors and publishers. They found 
•ihcreased coverage and more systematic 'treatiniet^t of economic content in new 



textbook series'.", (p. 16).' Primary-grade niateriars_(l-3) developed .ecJbnOmic 
concepts more adequately than did intermediate grade materials (4-6), although 
there were still some weaknes|jas,.such .as in the developi»eTT«''^frelationships 
between key concepts. Intermediate texts did" hot treat the market system 
adequately; there was some misuse of technical concepts; there were some _ 
inadequate or inaccurate defi_nitions and. errors of analysis; and sometimes they 
Tacked well -developed economic models. Overall, the committee suggested greater . 
attention be given to sequential development of economic concepts from the lower 
to higher grades. . ^. * . ' 

The junior high study (Watson, Askari, Campbell, Milliken, and Ounjian 
1973) followed th^'same analysis procedures as the elementary study, but did not •» 

survey schools to determine. ifje extent of use of the 39 books examined,..all af 

'■ .A ' ■ " — 

which were published in--1968 or after. The committee, found that the jun^r^ • 

? ' 

high texts were generally superior to those of the past. However, they were 

. • ■ 

still found to be inadequate: "most junior high school students will not attain- 
a satisfactory level, of economic understanding f»*om'the social studies materials 
available to them." (p. 16) Thie material presented was Urgely factual ;'■ student 

analytical abilities wou"d not be- encouraged by theliaterials. As with the 

.... - . . 3 \ , • . - 

elementary materials, concepts were not developed sequentially and the texts 

failed to define basic concepts -adequately. 

The high school committee examined government, problems of democracy,* , 
geography, sociology, and anthropology texts found to be widely used in a survey 
of four of the most populous states and selected other innovative materials not 
so widely used. All 27' books or series had publication dates of 1968 or later. 
Analytical procedures were the ^ame as for the el-ementary and junior high 
texts. The report (Weidenaar, Harrington, Horton, and Shentiis 1973) noted that 
the committee' found some improvement in the newer materials ov^r earlier materials 
but that, overall, the tests were "unlikely to assist a student either to 

a - s 
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Identlfy an economic problem or to use econljmic analytical processes." ,(p. 17) 

Althdugh basic, economic -concepts were found in all subject areas, economics was 

more notable for its absence than presence in these texts. ^ TJiere were too ' 

many assertions without support; too many inadec|uatfe explanations of 

economic terms; toQ many failures to distinguish between- fact and ot)inion; 

and too little analysis* Most of the mateirals did not treat economics 

systematically and there -were many errors— fdiitual misinformation, out-of-date 

information, and improper application of .economic concepts. Some tenets were 

given praise^ however, for virtues in format, case studies, and teaching strateg-ie 

The report on high nchoorhi story textbooks (O'Neill r^73) concluded that 

history materials- had -come a long way in the previojjs few years in attempting to 

include more economics. Passive narratives were being replaced by exercises with 

greater student participation. However, there was little analytical structure 

in the economics that was included. A few authors, with less than optimal success 

had attempted to provide "a conceptual fr-aniework to allow students to practice 

the use of the analytical tools of the economist" (p. 17)." In all, though 

. economics ,was-finally beings recognized as important in U.S.* aftd world history 

books, coverage was superficial and sometimes confusing, the. history .text; • " . 

committee used the same analytical procedures as the other committees. One of 

the text's examined had a pre-1967 publication date, but was still being 

■ - ■ ■ • , ' 

Not surprisingly, over two- thirds of the materials sets were designed for the 

senior high level, the level at which economics' had traditionally been taught. 

- -* ' - - ■ , ' . . 

The treatment of economics content 'was found to be adequate in 15 of the 18 

cases (although niany of the materials did not attempt, to cover a Targe number . 

•■ ■ . * •• \ 

of aspects' of t|ie discipline,, since they were supplementary). Of those^ materials 
judg'ed adequate',, however, too many stressed "tr1via«l description" too heavily. 
Only two sets of materials attempted to have students "examine che eissufnptlons 
of the U;S. economic system and share their own beliefs and attitudes about the* 



goals of the American economy" (p. 172). Only eight of the, sets were pedagogical ly 
adequate and most of these were at.t^he elementary level. Most of the materials ^• 
.invited the "LR3 teaching strategy"; lecture, read, recite, regurgitate. OnTy 
five of the sets showed evidence of having been fieldtested. Summarizing his 

^ 

analysis of all three categories of materfaljs, Davis concluded that' (1) the AEA 
Na-Udnal Task Force Report of 1963 had had a significant impact ^n the develop- ^-^ 
ment of precollege economics materials; (2) there were relatively more materials 
available for teaching economics at the senior high level than at other precollege 
levelS'j (3) at all levels, treatment of economic concepts and generalizations 
was inadequate; (4) with .a few exceptions, economics teaching resources for the 
precollege level were "unexciting, unimaginative, and uncreative in teaching/ 
-Jearning configurations"; (5) the -.treatment of econfomics had improved considerably' 
since the AEA report; (6) there was some confusion as tff the appropriate level 
for using many precollege econom-ics materials; and (7) there was a lack of 
treatment of ^seven specific content/pi;oblem areas (U^S. income distribution 
patterns; third world economies; role of regulatory agencies; policy issues 

related-to inflation and' unempl03mient; assumptions and values underlying U.S. 

* * 

economic system; economic power of labor "unions, lafge firms, conglomerates, and 
multinationals; other ecbnonjic systems and ways of thinking. about resource 
allocation; and pbwer or lack of .power of the individual operating in tfle econotny). 
extensively used in s^chool districts; the others had publication dates of 1968 
or later. Nin6 world history books and ten U\S. history books were selected out 
of a total of 62 possibVe texts. 

. Finally, the mos.t recent analysis of economics materials was done by Davis 
(1977). Davis examined audiovisual materials, games and simulations; and pri|[it 
materials; We shall report only the conclusions in regard to the latter ^ 
category here. 'Eighteen commercially published sets of curriculum materials were *' 
examined, five- of which were published between 1966 and 1971, two in 1973, seven 
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in 1974, three in 1975, and one in 1976. Some of the materialsMn the print^ 
category were supplmementary rather than^ core texts, however, Davis' conclusions 
for those cannot be separated out from conclusions in regard to texts. Davis 
used' analytic criteria ^similar to those employed by the NCEE committees in 
1971-72. In general, his concern was for the adequacy of treatment of economic 
content, although Jie was less concerned about full coverage thari was JCEE, since 
some materials were only of a supplementary nature. In addition^ Davis was ^ 
interested in quality of pedagogy employed. The tabVa below summarizes his 
findings: . ' " • 

Table 25 ^ 

Davis As^ef^qient of iM Stts of Bconomict Curriculum Materiatt 
' Grade Level Cluster 



ssep^pent of iM 

y ^ 



Criteria 



Grade t.evel Cluster 





A 


1 


A 


1 


Treatment of Economics, Content*- syste- 


4 '^0. 


3 


0 


'8 


3 


matic* analyticuK accurate, under; 












stjnduble 












Pedjuouical ConsideriYtions • existence of. 


3' 1 


2 


1 


3 


8 


author rationaK instructional objec- 












livi:s» instructionaT theory and 












teaching strategies » assessment plans 












Evidence of Materials Field Test 


2 2 


M 


t 


2 


9 
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•Adequate to meet criteria (A) - ■ 

••Inadequate to meet criteria (I) . ^ * 

COavis 1977. 'p. 172) ^ , ' 

4 

Sjbudies Analyzing Political Science Content . Of the nine studies 'dealing 
with political science content and methods in texts, four fall within the period . 
since 1970. Another four fall within the 1965-69 period and the date of another 
is not known, although" it is probably In either the 1965-69 or tht 1970+ period.. 
(The reference to the latter study did not give the date and neither a copy of 
the abstract nor a copy of the thesis itself could be obtained.) No studies 
on political science content could be found prior to 1966. Five studies dealt 
with the secondary ^level only, two dealt with both elementary and secondai^y; one, 
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witji'-elefnentary only; and for one 'study (Alexander 1969)^ the gVade levels -are. 
not known. ' • 

The'earliest study, a dissertation- by Smith '(1,966), examined 33 high 
school^ civics, government, and problems .of democracy^-tests. Smith identified 
five modes of inquiry characterit,tic of -the discipline of political science: 
historical, normative, analytical,' scientific; and behavtoVal. ^He ftwhd that 
there was no evidence that the authors of textbooks were concerned with the modes 
of , inquiry of the 4)oliticaV scientist. "However, a teacher who recognized these 

modes could find* material for instruction about these modes, since the textbooks 

-V* . ^ * ' . • 

did contain unidentified' exafnplfis of the'iFive modes.. More r£cer.t texts showed 
xa growing awareness of political science as a discipline and recognition of a 
general problem-solving mode^of inquiry, though not a disciplinary one, such as 
that of political science. Smith noted ff'trend In these texts coward placing • 
less jemphasis on personal adjustment. and more^on the discipline's interests. 

Smith and Patrick (1967) examined 12 junior high civics texts and found that 
there were two basic types. The first t/pa concentrated mainly oh the theory^^^ 
of democracy and the fcHn and functioning politics at the^i^al^state,' and^ 
national - levels. . The material in 'this' type was drawn almost entirety from the 
academic discipline of ''^'^vernraent." The second type gave less attention to 
the form and operatioji of government and concentrated instead on the way in which 
governmental institutions pelated to society at large. Though the academic > 
discipline of government was still central, these texts drew heavily on history,, 

sociology, economics, and psychology as well. Criticisms of the- 12- texts as a 

V7 - ■ 

whole were as follows: 

- ' , - , - . . ■ . • 

1) Th«y did not effectively llitegrate disparate course content. They 
\ ■ were organized around points of Interest rather than around basic 
s'oclal science concepts and principles that could tie thfe material 
together. 



2) ^ They "fall to represent America as it really Is." (p.. 109) They 

ie 
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perpetuated misconceptions 4)eiause they avoided or glossed over 
''Subjecjts and misused or omitted Important social science concepts 



that could niumtnate the subject* Their coverage of racial ^ problems 
*' for instance, was quite inadequate and they failed to mention impor- 
tant social science concepts, such as status, role, and mores, that 
could help account f on differences in political behavior* 

'3) Tjiey inculcated values through moralizing* Shallow treatment was 
' accorded to controversial subjects and "preachments preclude[d] the 
formulation of normative judgments based on careful appraisal of 
^prevailfng conditions and anticipated consequences" (p. 115). ^They 
prescribed values rather than examined them* ^ 

4) They did not help students develop, inquiry skills. They failed to 
provide sufficient guidance -about the procedures for conducting" 
inquiry and djd not require persistent/ precise practice of such 
skills. • ■. ' * . 

* 

Massialas (1967) analyzed six high school texts in American goVemment;* 

. _ " . " ' ' . _ i 

.His findings included the following: ,/ 

1) ^American government texts ma'de no effort to define the field, of study 

or employ a conceptual or theoretical framework as organizer. As a 
, result, they displayed uncertainty abput the reasons for-studying ^ ^ 

government. -J 

2) They displayed strong ethnocentric tendencies jand gave an unrealistic 
picture of the American political s'ystem, including the following . 

' , elements: the government was seen as actually operating on- the 
• 'consent-of-the-govemed principle; America w^s touted- as the best 
country to live in; AmerUan citizens were- seen as the most .rational 
voters; the American form of government was billed' as" the best and 
roost appropriate for all societies; and since America was the most 
powerful and most democratic state, it. should be the world's keeper. 

' ' ■ 
-3) They did not deal ethically- or responsibly with controversial issues; 
. Highly "controversial issues were excluded; controversial issues, that 
were discussed were presented in- an antiseptic manrj^^ and, in spite 
' of exhortations to think critically, no models or procedures for 
doing so were given. ' , 

• ■ 4) Problem solving and l:ritic<p inquiry were not encouraged. For 

instance; the texts did not suggest that interpretations of social 
phenomena oth'er than, thpse-they presented were .possible. 

5) - 'They overemphasized historical development and legal structure and . 

Uiinderemphasjzed behavioral and socioeconomic factors that affect 
political decision making. - - • 

6) Little attention was given to foreign countries, except for passages 
attacking ideolo'gies competing with that of the U.S. 

Alexander's picturesque article (1969). on the "gray flannel, cover" 

focused in part on political science content of American history texts. His 

findings were summarized <n°the previous section. 
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• Gillespie examined five high school government texts in an article 
published in 1975, The texts were examined in terms of four types of political 
concepts (political institutions, political philosophy, political behavior, and 
systematic behavior); eleven political inquiry skills; and three types of 
instructional methodology (expository, discovery, and inquiry). Each program 
was rated under the above categories according tfl two criteria; inclusiveness 
(referring to the systematic coveracie of each of the dimensions of the analytical 
category)* and continuity^ (the number of times the. ideas. or skills were presented 
throughout the program, allowing for reinforcement and extension)'. Overall, 
Gillespie concluded that most texts did try, to organize niaterial around themes 
or conceptual frameworks; but they did so sporadically. Values issQes and 
data from- recent social science research has been Included in most texts arfd 
realism had^made some gains over idealism. However, the t^xts were a long 
way from treating adequately most poli'tical science concepts and methods-. 
Students were asked to analyze, generalize, hypothesize, question, and evaluate 
without being given explicit instructiort In how these things are done. The 
texts provided considerable information about political institutions, but there 
was little guidance in integrating this information and putting it to use. 
students could find out very little from these texts about political behavior 
at any level of government. Also, there was little material on the dynamics 
of systemic behavior? and the relevanc.e of other information to systemic 
states. The greatest need was for texts to provide opportunities for students 
to use scientific modes of Inquiry, applying them to the Information conveyed 

in the texts'. * ; 

■ • 

Adelson and- Crosby (1971) analyzed nine "new social studies" curriculum 
packages for use* in civics and government courses.^ The purpose of their book 
was to , provide "vital . statistics" on these packages in such a way that school 
personnel could njake relatively rapid selectipns of materials for tryout and use 

■'m . • • 



in schools." Information provided for each package included publisher, grade • 
level, format, suggested length of use, instructional Sv^rategies, readability,- 
teacher training requirements, -Characteristics of teacher.'s guide, provision J 
of student tests, cost, and' availability. The analysis of political ..science 
content was minimal. Content infomlSition provided included the overall 
perspective (e.g., public issues, social problems, political' systems, political « 
behavior,, law, institutions, history) and lists of sample topics dealt with in 
the packages. No generalizations- in regard to political science content across 
materials packages were made. 

Turner's handbook (1971) was also designed to provide i nf ortnajtlo n for 
textbook selection, but for the full range, K-12, of "new. so'ci^'l^udies" 
materials and including materials other than those designed mainly for 
poiitical education. Like the AdeTson-Crosby volume. Turner provided information 
on mapy aspects of the material's besides content; however, unlike the Adelson- 
Crosby volume. Turner gave more detailed attention to pplitical science content. 
Each-package was classified by area" of political science (political theory, 
public law, international relations, qomparative government, American political 
behavior-national, American political behavior-local ); by concepts covered 
(leg'itimacy;' authority; power; decision-making; leadership; citizenship, including 
representation, voting, socialization, ".interest groups, participation, and 
parties; human rights, including freedom, equality, natural rights., conscience, 
justice, and duty; change, including development, modernization, ?nd stability; 
conflict, including pressure, violence, resolution, -and revolution; institutions;, 
bureaucracy; sovereignity; and la*^); and by issues (civil rights, vi-pjence;' 
right to dissent; political security; social security; quality of life, 
including pollution, over- population, and poverty and welfare; international 

♦ 

peace" and law; and drug, use and abuse). Turner reported that, of the 49 
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packages examined, 14 were organized using concepts from more than one disci- 
ptine-;.^ were organized according to a discipline structure other than that 
of political sc^Tencej four \yere organized'following an area studies pattern; 
and 11 were organized aroun^^a primarily political science -orientation. Eight, 
of the 42 projects that produced the 49 packages were preparing materials for^ 
the entire K-12 or 1-12 social stujlies curriculum; ten^of-the^projects had 
produced elementary materials; and 33 had produced secondary materials. Turner 
noted that constitutional law and related^^pics had received fairly good 
coverage, but only minimal treatment was given to political theory and the history 
of political thoLTght. Some materials on comparative study of governments had 
been prepared; international relations was given qu'ite limited attention. 
'\lery few materials designed to encouragV better minority seTf-concepts, cultural 

identity, and pride were available'. 

* 

The- American Political Science Asspciation'-s Committee on Pre-Collegiate 

together findings of -a number of studies -of materials 
and also conducted some surveys and analyses of its 
own. The findings in regard to materials for political science instruction were 
as follows: 



Education (1971) pulled 
and classroom practices 



1) Much of the available texjbbook material transmitted a "naive, ^ 

unrealistic and romanticized image of political life which confuses 
the ideals of deomcracy with the realities of politics" (p. 437). 
Both elementary and ^secondary materials showed this deficiency. For 
e)^ample, the treatment of class and race in elementary texts had 
been found to lack realism in the .-extreme ; Goldstein's study .(un- 
dated);found "i|o awareness, that some pupils and some Americans are 
poor . . . and! that the poor are objects €f serious prejudices . . ." 
(p. 437). In secondary texts, there^wajs a tendency to>cdnfuGe what 
ought to be (consent of the governed, /for instance) with what actu- - 
^ ally existed (something less than full consent of the governed). 
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2) Texts placed "updue stress upon historical events, legal structures 
and formal institutional aspects of government arid fail[ed] to 
transmit adequate knowledge about political behav.iors and processes" 
(p. 439). The iriajority of materials then in use at all grade levels 
either ignored or inade^quately treated such traditionally Important 
concepts as free^dom, sovereignty, consensus, authority? class, 
compromise, and power as well" as newer concepts such as role, social- 
ization, culture\ system, decision making, and the like. 
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3) Materials reflected "an ethnocentric proccupatlon with American 
society and fa11[ed] to transmit to students an adequate knowledge 
about the political systems of other national societies or the Inter- 
natlQnal system" (p. 440). Third-world nations as well as coirniunlst 
nations wdre generally treated rather h&rshly and Inaccurately.' - 

4) Textbooks did not "devil otLi'lthIn students a capacity to think about 
political phenomena In conceptually sophisticated ways; a'n under- 
standing of, and skill. In the process of, social scientist Inquiry; 
or a capacity to systematically analyze political decisions and 
values" (p. 442).. At the elementary level, the textbook in social 
studies was expected to reinforce the reading curriculum and not 
Interfere with It by Introducing subject matter with difficult Ideas; 
also', elementary texts were locked into an "expsjiding horizons" 
approach to social studies and this, too, militated against ithe . 
practice of critical inquiry, since the approach used primarily ' 
descriptive presentation. At the ^secondary level, virtually no texts 
wer? organized to engage students in abstract, complex inental opera- 
tions; 1nstead,_they were based on the premise that students must 
first -absorb an encyclopedic amount of-informa'tipn before th^ can' 

..'think critically, and,' further, they emphasized* prescription of 
"correct" values. • ' 

.5) Materials "fallCed] to develop within students an understandijig of . 
the capacities and skills needed to participate effectively and demo- 
cratically in politics" (p. 443). Much of what passed for citizenship 
training was an attempt t9 teach regard for the rules-and standards 
of conduct of the school; Texts emphasized voting as- the means by 
which citizens could most effectively influence the political system, 
excluding other means of participation in the society's life. ' 

The APSA committee's report was the most strongly worded indictment of the 
condition of materials of any found in the content analysis literature. 

Studies Analyzing Anthropology Content . Five studies (three by the same 

r 

person) were found to de'al with anthropological content. The three by the same 
person dealt ^^ith the full range of grade levels, IC-12, and were aU^done 
within the most recent period. Since 197G; one of the other studies was con- 
ducted in 1964 and focused on the elementary level; the fifth study was 
conducted In the early sixties (probably 1963) and focused on the senior hfgh 
level. • , , 

The 1964 study was a dissertation by Awkard. He examined 30 fifth- and 
sixth-^grade social studies textbooks to determine the relative amounts and 
kinds of 'co.ncepts from cultural anthropology, sociology, and psychology presented 

0 
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In the sample. The sample included fused aocial studies books, history books, 

and geography books in order to compare their treatments of the behavioral 

science subject matter\ A total of 350 concepts were identified for use in the 

study. Less than six percent of each book of the 30-book sample dealt with the 

concepts, a percentage judged negligible by the researcher. There' were six 

ideas in fused books for, every three ideas in history books and every one idea 

accounted for approximately 49 percent of the total yield. -The remaining 51 

percent was distributed among 167 .topics". with roughly half these receiving no 

presentation. Only ni-ne of the 171 concept presentations were pointedly 

• ■ ' . • . . ^' ' 

described. The remaining 162 were recognizably impl'jied. There were roughly four 

' ■ . ' r--^^ ' .. . 

anthropological paragraphs .per 1 ,000"paragrapfis,' two sociological paragraphs 

per 1,000, and one psychological paragraph per 1,740 in the sample of booffT. 
Awkard concluded that existing social studies texts did not incorporate ideas 
from the behavioral sciences to any appreciable extent. 

Sady (1963 ) analyzed five secondary world history, texts for their treatment 
of the cuijture concept and ethnocentrism. Eight other world" history texts 
were surveyed but not analyzed In detail. The analysis was conducted under 
the auspices of the Anthropology Curriculum Study -Project of the American 
Anthropological Association (funded -by NSF). The survey indicated^ that some 
use was being' made of anthropology's central concept, culture , in world history 
materials but that the concept was sometimes misunderstood. Analysis of the 
five texts showed that the definitions of culture given in texts often do not 
correspond with the further use of the word in the texts. Also, attempts to 
describe non-Western cultures, the motivations of persons In those cultures, and 
the life often do so in terms, of Western values and behavior, patterns only. 
Most of the texts have a narrow view of world history and take an overly indul- 
gent view of certain aspects of Western 'history— in other words, are ethnocentric. 



Dynneson's three Gtudies (1972, 1975a, 1975b) are sufficiently similar to 

be* dealt with together. Dynneson analyzed 21 curricutum packages associated with 

the "new social "studies" (including not only texts and more complex packages for 

full courses, but also simulations and supplementary materials). All had been 

identified as containing substantial anthropological content-. The dissertation 

included extensive analyses of-slx sets of project materials, using the SSEC's 

Curriculum Materials-^Analysis System, while the paper and book contained 

shorter summaries- of these analyses, as well as summaries of analyses of 
♦ ' * » 

commercial texts, simulations, and supplementary materials. Dynneson concluded 

. ■ . > , • ■ ■ ■ 

that .there were too few anthropologic^;! ;mati?r*ials at almost all levels; there, 
were no anthropological simulations for grades K-3; i;he intermediate grades 
(4n6) were quite well supplied with,ant]iropological materials; junior high 
(7-9). needed more materials; texts were needed at the high school level; 
teachers needetd more training \x\ anthropology; and there was a need to inte- ^ 
grate anthrppology into the rest of the social studies. 

Studies Analyzing Sociology Content , Only three studies analyzing socio- 
logical content were found. One was Akward (1964), described in the previous 
section (Anthropology). The s^cond^ was Girault (1967). She. examined two 

psychology and two sociology textbooks for the high school level. She concluded 
■ 

that the texts fell short of meeting three basic objectives. 

1) The materials di'd not contribute to making the student conversant 
with how psychologists and sociologists think, they underemphasized 
the dynamic nature of knowledge in the social sciences, and the tenta- ^ 

. tiveness of conclusions, and they violated the spirlt-rof inquiry 
through, their dfdactic presentation of the content. They offered 
only minimal exp.osition of social science methodologies. 

2) The texts also failed to make students aware of how an individual n 
in our society relates to and usels the social sciences, that is, how 
one can assume the role of a consumer of social science Knowledge. 
Virtually ignored were skills in identifying problems and informa-. 
ti on sources, assessing reliability of sources,- and determining 
relevance of information to particular problems. The mishandling 

of controversial issues i*as particularly serious in this context. 
The approach to Issues such as sex, religion, drugs, and social 
class completely misrepresented the social science perspective. 
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3) The texts came closest to realizing the third objective, understanding 
of oneself and one's social miieu. However, the prescriptive, lec- 
turing tone was troublesome here as elsewhere, 
• • . • . * \ 

The third analysis of sociology content and methods in social studies 

materials was done by Hering (1966) under the auspices of the Sociological 
Association (funded by NSF), Hering analyzed the five sociology texts then 
used in high school sociology courses. He examined the objectives and emph^ises 
of the texts, their' coverage of 15 sociological topics,, the writing style and 
attitudes of authors,- use of the literature in the discipline as distinguished 
from popular sources i att^ention, to other cutlures and societies, treatment of 
sociological_ niethodplbayii presentation of proposed solutions to social problems, 
and devices for stimulating student interest*- Overall , Hering found that 'the 
texts tend to emphasize a "life adjustment" approach rather than the academic 
approach typical of college-level sociology tixts.* Tiie life^- adjustment orj6n- 
tatfcfm generally entailed, coverage of tot)ics beyon^^ those* that would be dealt 
with in a discipline approach and omission of some important areas of spciolpg^ 
ical research. Social problems generally were treated as something detached 
from the students,, passibly leading students to "attach .less significance to 
these problems than they might if mroe realistic information were available." 

Studies Analyzing Psychology Content . As with sociology, only three . 

* * . ' " •> ' 

studies. focusing on psychology content were located. Awkard (1964) was 
described in the Anthropology section above,"" and GirauJt (1967) was described 
iri^the Sociology section aboye. 

The American Psychological Association published The Psychology Teacher's - 

6 

Resource Book; First Course in 1973. This included reviews of introductory 
psychology texts, reading books, laboratory manuals, periodicals, popular 
books (such as novels, case studies, and biographies), audiovisual materials, 
and reference materials. Also included were chapters on equipment, animals, 
and supplies; national organizations; ways of increasing student involvem^e'nt; 



and w.ays of organizing' instruction in psychology. The section containing reviews 
of texts ,1s relevant here. A totatof,51 texts fo** introductory courses in 
psychology at the high school and college level were reviewed. The reviews are 
briefr-a few par^Agraphs long—and contain both descriptive and judgmental 
infprmatiorf. Unfortunately, no-overall conclusions are made on the basis of 
these reviews. ' 

Summary Observations . * |* 

1) With 161 studies identified, one cannot say there is any lack 
"overall, 'Of content analyses of social studies materials, al^|;hough 
this body of research might be criticized for not attending to 
specific areas of content sufficiently, or in the^ most helpful manner. 



2) Of the 161 content analyses, 67 (42 percent) were doctoral disserta- 
tions or jnaster's theses. • • 

3) Seventy. of the studies dealt, with elementary materials.;. 50 with 
junior high materials.; 79 with senior high materials; and 26 did not 
identify' the -level of materials. - . ' ' 

4) Elevefh categories of topics were analyzed. The most-analyzed areas 
were (a) the treatment of social science content and^methods in 
social studies materials; ',b) the. treatment of specific concepts or 
themes (e..g.> communism,, values, violencje, social change, .quantita- 

^ tive data) in social studies materials; and (<;,)' the treatment of 
minorities in social studies materials. Other categories of analysis 
were treatment of history content and metho°ds; treatment of episte- 
mo logy and learning theory; treatment of unspecified or general social 
studies iSontent; treatment of foreign areas ;"<)bje*ctives; illustrations 
and media; and readibflity. Some studies analyzed multiple aspects 
of ifiaterials; without focusing primarily oh one. The abstract of 
. one study was unclear as to the aspect analyzed. 

5) Very little in the w^^y of trends over time can be discerned. There ' 
has been an overall increase in analytic activity (the number of 
studies done within each five-year period) » This periqd-byrperiojl 
increa'se- holds* true for two of thfe three m6st-analy?ed categories, 
treatment of specific concepts and themiSs and treatment of minori- 
ties. However, it does not hold true for. analysis of social jcience 
content and methods; in that, category* analysis activity seems to 
have peaked in 1965-69 and declined sharply after that. These 'two 
categories were cei^tral ones in the "new social studies" and may 
reflect the rise and decline of tha't-lnovement to some degree. 

6) Analyses of multiple aspects of social studies curriculum materials, 
not highlighting any one dimension in particular, have appeared 
only since, 1970. Unlike the analyses of the previous periods (which 

. -fought to"^ generalize across a number of materials in regard to a few , 
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selected aspects of those materials), these multiple-aspect analyses have 
been designed as materials selection aids for use by school district 
personnel. Consequently, Instead of generalizing, they aim to dlscrlml- 
aate among materials, showing the points at which each, package- differs 
from others.. ♦ ,. ^ 

J ft ■ . 

7) Within the social science category,, there have been five studies analyzing- 
anthr-opologlcal. content and methods In materials; 13 analyzing economics; 
five analyz1ng^eography, n1ne analyzing political science, three anatyz- 

5 1r»g psychology; "three analyzing sociology; and seven dealing with general 
social sclehce. [Obviously, the three. sb-call eel behavioral sclen'ces' 
(psychology, sociology, and anthropology) have received, the l.east atten- 
tion. (Three of the five anthropology analyses were done by the same 
person and based largely on a single piece of research.) 

8) Almost without exception, analyses of Social s'clence- content and methods 
In materials (a? well as analyses of other j(:1nds of content) report 

■ Inadequacies In treatment by textbooks . The few "studies that do report 

• positive findings are almost all trend studies; that Is, they have com- 
pared recent materials to earlier. materials and have found some 
Improvements. The.-two m<Kt notable instarjces of such optimistic findings 
are in economics and In tne treatment of^ Blacks (though not other mlnori- 
^- t1es)i ' However, not all trend studies have found- Improvement (for 

- instance, a certain amount of backs^liding has been foqnd in the case of 

■''the tireatment of women In curriculum materials). 

>9) As one Would expect, most studies report there are substantial variations 
_ in quality and amount of treatment of socfal science content 'and methods 
from one text to the next." - • ' .• ^ 

10) Although one must not be too quick to Qenei^alize from^the disparate . 
studies of social science treatment in materials, the following tentative 
conclusions are suggested: * . " 

a) The^seven studies analyzing social science content and methods in - 
general (not focusing on any parcicula'c discipline) suggest that; 
^ at both the elementary and secondary l,ev^l,- historical content, * 

concepts, and organizers dominate heSivily. Among the social sciences, 
the most adequately treated at the elen^ntary level are geography 
' . and anthropology; at the secondary leve\ political science, and 

economics. Social science methods are not treated .adequately at any 
•level. , . '■ \ . 

'b)' To no one's surprise, studies comparing the treatment of geography 
content and methods in geography texts versus history and fused 
social studies texts found that the geography texts gave more ade- 
quate treatment to the "geographic point of view." ^One stuBy that 
focused solely on ge'ography texts, however, was criti>5al of some 
aspects of all but a few of the texts. A major complaint was the 
failure of the texts to encourage critical thinking. A major com- 
pliment was their ample, and usually appropriate, use of ilvlustrations. 



c) Three studies were found on the treatment of economics at the^elemen- 
tary level. One found tf»at, although there had t>een an Increase in 
the amount of economics covered in elementary texts oVer the lasi 
<^ decade, the quality of treatment had declined, particularly In 
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respect to basic concepts (scarcity, cholqe makltig, and opportunity 
cost). I The other two generally found Improvements' in elementary 
, treatments of economics, although Inadequacies still, existed. 

d) Tfje treatment of economies' at the -secondary level has been 'analyzed 
quite thoroughly, due J)rlmar11y\to the American Economics Assocla" 
t.1on's (Support of this kin'd of inquiry in the early sipcties and the 
Joint Council on^Economlc Education's subsequent support. The AEA 
report; criticized economics, texts /or giving too much emphasis to 
"the Individual (particularly, devoting too, much space to consumer 
economics; and too little tp societal Interests; omitting. signifi- 
cant topics, particularly in the realm of matro-?econom1cs; containing 
too'much description anjl far.too' little analysis; not attending to 
^ controversial Issues, and identifying value judgments; and .containing 
factual and analyt1ca> errors. Several follow-up' studies found 
marked improvement in texts developed after the AEA's report— ong - 
termed it. a "quiet revolution"— although certain deficiencies, such 
as thfe continued inclusioh of consumer economics at the expense of 
.othef content, js^ti IK existed. > • ■ ~ 

' ■ •. • ' 

«) ^ Analyses of political "science 'content are of slightly later origin 
. than those of economics, but they do^glve us some indication of change . 

over time,^ at. least at the secondary level. (No studies at the ele- 
'mentary level were identified.) The earlier studiesr from 1966 to • 
1971, critici-zed civics, government, problems of democracy, and 
American history texts for'failing to present political science modes" 
of inquiry and to promote development of students^ critical thinking 
^ skills; lacking integration {dmphas1§ "was on heavy doses of descrip- 
tion, often rambling, .with little or- no indication of how thijigs fit 
together) and selectivity (too much" space was devoted to*tr1v1a); 

• presenting an unrealistic picture of American government and politics 
(avoiding contrc^versial Issues and presenting the United States in » 
an- 'iethnocentrie" 11gh£— "we are the greatest," as one study put it); 

• morai11z4ng and inculcating values-^^and underemphaslzing behavioral 
and socioeconomic factors, while overemphasizing historical develop- 

; ment and legal structure. A Ihter study (1975), .which examined a ' 
new vintage of texts, found a number, of Improvements: they were ' 
.or'ganized by themes or concepts; vaTues Issues were dealt^with fre- 
quently, and, in mar\y cases, forthrightly; data'^from social science 
research were used; and the texts weVe much more realistic and less 
ideal istfc. However, they did not provide much guidance in or pppor-;. 
. tunity for application of scientific' modes of inquiry; and there was 
little emphasis on'political behSvior or systemic dynamics. 

f) * A^^ly minimal attention has been given, to analyzing behavioral science 
'^(anthropology^, psychology, and sociology) content and methods In - 
social studies materials; These studied generally conclude that the 
behavioral sciences are Inadequately tr^eated In social studies materi- 
al?. , Beyond this, they do not provide sufficient base for generalizing. 
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1.5 State of Social Studies Teacher Education 

This section discusses the actual academic preparation of social studies 
teachers in history and the sbcial sciences, the training institution and ^ 
state certification requirements in histor;y/ social sciences, some characteristics 
of social studies teacher educators, and inservice training practices in social 
studies. We have not discussed trainltig practices and requirements^ in 
"professional education,'' e.g., methods course requirenent's and Student 

teaching recjuirements, since we judged that NSF's primary Interest would be 

... 1 
in the academic side of teacher education. Readers should be cautioned, 

. however, that variations in academic preparation of social studies teac* rs, 
^ (or at least variations on the scale of, say, the .addition of a few credit 
hours in one social science) may not make much difference In classroom 
practfce and student learning. Some studies are reported In Section 2.9 
(research on teacher education) that indicate that increases in subject- 
matter preparation alone have only marginal , if any, utility. f 

«■ • 
^ Sources 

* — : • 

Although the comprehensive and special -focus reviews did not themselves 
yield much Infonnatton describing practices In teacher education, they provided 
the starting point for locating the 30 specific studies as well as other 
material used In this section. The three compilations of dissertations and a " 
computer search of Dissertation Abstracts^ from 1973 through 1975 were even more 
valuable In this regard. In addition to the 30 specif 1c "studies, thr^e annual 
catalogues of state certification requirements and a few other miscellaneous 
sources were used. 
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Overall, there does not appear to be (or, we were notable to Identify) a 
great deal of descriptive literature on teacher education practices. A possibly 
rich source that we did not tap is the literature on dissemination of innovation 
That literature does contain much information on at least inservice programsT 
However, It was to have been covered in the Far West Laboratory's report to 
NSF and, hence, wa^ felt to be beyond the boundaries of this review. 

# 

Documentation and Discussion 

»• 

Actual Academic Preparation of Practicing Social Studies Teachers 

Academic Preparation of Social Studies Teachers in Social Studies in 
General. In 1960, Pohlmann and Wellman reported on two studies (one in 
Illinois and the other in Kansas) of the preparation of high school social" 
studies teachers. They noted a high percentage of social studies teachers 
who tended to have their major preparation" in another field. Of the Kansas 
teacher surveyed 'in 1956-57, only 44.8 percent had an academic major in*-, 
social science. Over one-fourth of the Illinois teachers surveyed at about 
the same time had majors in fields other than 'social science— especially in 
physical education. - • ^ 

■ Pohlmahn and Hellman noted that high school social studies teachers 
lacked a broad education in the various disciplines composing the sociaK>. 
studies. In Illinois, 11.1 percent of the social studies teachers , had no 
college credit in political science, 21.3 percent had no work in economics, 
26.6 percent had none in sociology or anthropology, 56. 2 percent had no 
credit in geography, -and (unbelievably, consented Pohlmann and Wellma^n) 
1.2 percent had no work in American history and 9.8 percent had none in 
European history. Over 42 percent had had no vwrk oji Latin America, Asia, 
and. Africa. .The Kansas* study revealed even less breadth of education in 
^ social science. » , * • . ^ 
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Pohlmann and llenman noted that a ^significant proportion of high school 
^ social studic; teachers failed to meet the states' minimum requirements. In 
Illinais, 18 percent lacked the required eight hours of American 'history, 
36 percent did not meet'^the European nistory requirement, 41 percent did not • 
meet the political science requirement, 66 percent the economics requirement, 
6& percent the sociology requirement, and 81 percent the geography requirement. 

Siemers (1960) reported that his survey of California teachers of tenth- 
grade world history showed 46 percent of the entire sample had majored in' 
areas other than history or the sccijil sciences. 

Wendt (1963) found in a survey cf l^J elementary homerocm te5^<^ers 
engflfged in teaching social studies that backgroynd !n soc-ial science, 
! as well as social studies methods, was 'generally limited" and that. these 
^ teachers cited a.s a major problem "acquiring the- social studies backo^'cund^ 
information for teaching the units" (abstract). • ^ . 

".Kirby (1964) studied the preparation of Colorado junior high school 
teachers of social studies during 1962-63. He found that "the acadenic 
preparation of a majority of teachers included a broad background in the- 
social sciences with American history, sociology~,*political science, ;pean 
history, and economics most often reported" (abstract). - 

Alilunas (1965) fioted a Mew York ^tudy that found that at least 20 pi^rcent 
of those tsaching- social studies in New York junior and senior high schools 
did not have a minimum background in the social sciences. 

H^illestad (1965) noted that several surveys in various regions of the - 

U.S. had shown that many social studies teachers were not qualified by 

> 

virtue of their academic preparation or state certification requirements to 

' - ' " ' * , 

teach social studies; nevertheless a survey developed independently of the 

regional efforts by the U.S, Department of Commerce, .USOE, and NEA had 

indicated that the supply of social studies teachers far exceeded the demahd. 

Apparently thj5 employment of underquaTified social studies teachers xould 

^ not be attributed to an inadequate supply of qualified people. 
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Hahn (1965) reviewed, the results of a number of surveys, including 
some mentioned in this report, in oraer to determine the adequacy of 
political science preparation for teachers of civics and government. Based 
on statistics for Colorado, New Mexico, Virginia.,'J.llinois, Michigan, Maine, - 
Minnesota, Kentucky, Ohio, New York, Kansas, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Arizona (all developed in separate studies), Hahn , concluded that the academic . 
background of teachers of social studies generally and of civics and govern- 
ment courses specifically was quite poor--nonexi stent in a large percentage 
of cases, in fact. 

Irvin (1967) surveyed junior high school social studies teachers in the 
North Gentry Accrediting Regioil during 1965-66. She found tWt they had . 
undergraduaj:e majors in social studies, history, English, speech, geography, 

foreign language, and general" business and that they averaged 43 hours in 

/ 

their majors and 25 hours in their minors. • ' 

At the elemerrtary level, Godwin noted irf his 1967 dissertation that less 
than one-half of the teachersJn his sample from' Nebraska districts .that did . 
not employ a full-time elementary curriculum director had earned a/Bachelor's 
degree in any field at all! / 

Anderson (1968) fQund that teachers in Idaho high schools t^eaching social 

/ 

studies, during 1965-66 averaged 4D semester credits of training in the social 
sciences, but the credits tended to be concentrated in American history. The 
teachers were not well prepared' iti the broader rame of' social sciences. 

flonson (1968) found that Utah elementary teachers had -completed the 
greatest number of social studies hours in history, psychology, and geography; 
the average hau completed* less than 1.5 hours of course \prk each in anthro- 
pology, philosophy, general social science, and economics. 

Miller's survey (1969) of Ohio secondary social stujdiesi teachers found 
„ that teacher preparation in the socia^l^;5,iences was "noljabily weak," with the 



— ^ ^- ^ 

greatest deficiencies in economics, geography, ^and anthropology* Nonpublic 
school teachers had greater weaknesses than public school tea-chers in 
economics, political science, and geography/ Graduates of public teacher ^ 
training institutions in Ohio had a Jarger number of credit hours in 
political science, economics, sociology, and geography than graduates of 
nonpublic teacher taining institutions in tTie state, while the nonpublic 
gra^duates had greater preparation in psycholog^j. 

Bachus (1972) found that Arkansas secondary social studies teachers were 
not- adequately prepared i^ the social sciences. Social studies teachers 
had received more collci^e credits in history than any other social science. 

Lester (1975) surveyed Montana secondary social studies teachers who 
had-graduated from Montana teacher training institutions before 1972 and found 
that they had been adequately prepared to teach history and government but 
. " j)ot to teach anthropology, geography, economics, sociology, and social 
• psychology. The teachers' perceptions of their academic preparation fit 
with the finding that Montana training institutions had required history and 
government courses more than other courses in social sciences. Lester's 
abstract does not present findings as to number of credit hours actually 
taken in^^Srious disciplines by the teachers, however. 

Academic Preparation of Social Studies Teachers in 'Specific Courses 
Taught . Pohlmann and «'*'C:llman (1960) noted "a significant tendency to assign 
Csocial studies] teachers to classes .for which they do not have specific 
. preparation" (p. 311). More than one-fourth of the Illinois teachers surveyed 
did not meet the minimum state requirements in the specific courses they 
taught; some had no college credits at all in the courses they were teaching. 
More teachers of American history than other subjects met state requirements; 
however, nearly 13 percent of the American history teachers did not have at 
lea,st 16 hours of history, including eiqht of' American history. Twenty-two 
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percent>of the civics/government teachers were' inadequately prepaned; 28 
percent of the\geography and world history teachers did not meet stat6 

» c 

requirements J and 33 percent of the sociology and 35 percent of the' economics 
teachers failed to meet- the minimum state requirements for those courses. 
In the Kansas study, even fewer social studies* teacher's met minimum state 
.requirements for*the. c6urses they taught. Twenty-one percent lacked the 
minimum required credits in American history; 34 percent in world history;- 
36 percent in economics; '42 percent in government; and 73 percent in geography. 

Black (1963) found that, among a sample of- junior and senior high .social 
"studies teachers (concentrated primarily in Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina), history, geography, and civics (in that order) were the.,most 
frequently taught subjects, regardless of pattern of academic preparation. 
The pattern of undergraduate social science training had little bearing on 
initial or later teaching assignments. Few junior high. teachers had adequate 
undergraduate training in geography, although geography was one of the most 
widely taught subjects at that level. The vast majority of teachers of stateV 
history had had no course work at all in state history.. Black argued in favor 
of broad preparation in many social sciences rather than concentration in one 

1 

or ^wo, since he found that most social studies 'teachers would be assigned to - 
teach up to five areas over a period of years, even though they were usually 
assigned initially to only one or two subjects. 

kirby (1964) surveyed 'junior high school social studies teachers in 
Colorado during 1962-63. He found that slightly more than 20 percent 
reported in excess of 24 semester hours of academic preparation related to 
their teaching assignments, while slightly more than 20 percent were assigned 
to teach classes for which they had fewer than five semester hours of academic 
preparation. As a group, geography teachers were "considerably less well 
pirepared" for teaching geography than were history teachers for teaching 
history or civics teachers for teaching civics* 
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Irvin's stucly (1967) of jumor--tt1gh school social studies teachers in 
the North Central Accrediting Region found that these teachers were ..least 
well prepared to teach geography, even though that subjec't is most often" 
taught at the seventh-grade level. 

Anderson (1968) found tha^ high school social studies 'teachers in Idaho- 
even those' well trained— were often not given teaching assignments that 
corresponded with their major and minor fields of preparation. 

Bachus (1972) also found that secondary social studies teachers in 
Arkansas were often not teaching, courses in their strongest academic areas. 

Academic -Preparation of ".Social Studies Coaches ." Several studies " 
looked specifically .at the academic backgrounds of athletic coaches who taught 
social- studies. Pohlmann and Wellman (1960) noted the oft-expressed belief 
on the part of social studies teachers that there seemed to be a "tendency 
to hire coaches and then find some classes for them" to teach"— usually social 
Studies (p. 312). Pohlmann and Wellman reported that the median hours of 
academic preparation in social science for all the teachers surveyed in 
the Illinois study was 57, while for coaches surveyed it was 38 hours. 
Over one-fifth of the coaches teaching social studies had less than 27 hours 
in social science; and in every social science course except sociology a 
larger percentage of coaches than others failed to meet the requirements for 
the specific courses they were teaching. Table 25 below shows the comparisons 
by course. 

Anderson (1968) reported that one-fifth of the high school social studies 
tea.chers in his Idaho survey coached or taught physical education in addition 
to their social studies assignments. He noted that this group represented the 
second largest type of teaching combination, exceeded only by the group 
teaching only social studies courses. He did not mention any prepaxacion 
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Table 26 

Percentage of Teachers Failing to Meet the Minimum 
State Requiri^ents for the "Social Science Courses 
They TaughfiftrHTI inois High Schools in 1956-57 







Non-Coaches 


Coaches 




Geography 


11.8 


54.5 




Political Science ' 


16.9 


. 41.2 




Economics 


33.3 


40.0 




Socio Ijogy 


*36.8 


25.0 




American History 


3.2 


17.0 




World History 


21.4 


,50.0 



(Pohlmann and Wellman 1960, p. 312) 



differentials between coaches/physical education teachers and regular social 
studies' teachers in his dissertation abstract. 

Miller (1969), in contrast. to Pohlmann and Wellman, stated that Ohio 
coaches who tauqht social studies were generally as well prepared in subject 
matter as noncoaches in schools of the same type and si zel^ . 

Academic Training Requirements for Social Studies Teachers 

Training Institutions' Requir^ents . Morel and (1958) surveyed 50 colleges 
and universities throughout the country to determine the most common patterns 
of academic training for social studies teachers. Two patterns emerged: 
provision for intensive vx)rk in any We of the social science disciplines'" 
(including history) and provision for a general major In the social studies. 
-The latter appeared to be the predominant approach for most prospective social 
studies teachers, and was offered' in 38 of the 50 Institutions. The table 
below shows the number of Institutions offering' majors In the various areas, 
the range of credit hours required, and the median credit hours required for 
a major. 
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^.^'^ /' " Table 27 ^\ 

Provisions for Teaching Majors and 
Requirements in Semester Hours* 



Major Number - Range. Median 

Social Studies 38 24-,59 40 

History '....32 15-51 28 

Geography 2a J 3-51 24 

Economics 24 ^ 13-51 26 

Sociology 24. 13-51 24, 

Political Science ". 23 - • 13-51 • 25 



*For consistency in reporting the data, credit- heurs reported by those 

institutions organized on a quarter system have been- converted to semester . . 

hours by multiplying by two-thirds.^ 

, ^ (Morel and 1958, p. 384) 

Thirteen institutions offered only the so'cial- studies major and four morg.. 
offered only the social studies and the histdry'>najors. In addition to the 
major areas listed above, one institution offered a major in civics and a ^ 
major in an area study of the Far East. Another offered a combined English- 
social studies maj'or. The distribution of credit hours required of the social 
studies niajor in 34 of the 38 institutions offering that major are shown in 
Table 28 below. 

The emphasis in the social studies major was on history, with about 40 percent 

of the credit hours normally given to that field. It should be noted that, 

in most of the institutions surveyed, students electing a single-discipline 

major in one of the social sciences were required to take some work in each 

of the other SQcial sciences. Thus, Morel and noted, 

it would seem that either through the social studies major, or the 
one in the individual disciplines, the emphasis in these colleges 
and universities is upon a breadth of training as being essential 
for a, social studies teacher, {p. 386) . 
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Table 28 , ' • ^ 

Distribution of Hours of the Social Sciences for a 
General Major in the Social Studies 



Subject 


Number 


Percent 


Range 


Median 


Hi^story 


34 


100. 


6-24 


16 


Political Science 


30 


88.2 


3-12 • 


6 


• Economics 


25 


73.5 


3-12 


6 


Sociology 


24 


70.6 


^ 3-12 


6 . 


Geography 


21 


■ 61.8 


* 3-12 


3 



(From Morel and, p. 385) 



Gross and Badger (1960), in their comprehensive review of research in 
social studies education, noted that there appeared to be increasing attempts 
to build broader social science, backgrounds into the preservice training of 
social .studies teachers. However, chanqe in this direction was proceeding 
only slowly and the. teacher education programs of the late fifties still 
largely resembldd those of the twenties and thirties, 

Lunstrum (1968) surveyed university and coJLesfi^ata^loguas-^feo-det^rmine 
what were considered minimal training programs for social .studies teachers. . 
His review of 36 catalogues revealed some "interesting variations from the 
established curriculum pattern 'characterized by a dominant core of ohe-third, 
to one-half history and a modicum of attention to a selection of other social 
science disciplines'." (p., 137) Though the variations were not enough to, be 
called a trend, they did reflect concern for requiring greater bread^th of 
preparation in the social sciences. 

Johnson (1969) surveyed ^3 colleges and universities of the North 
Central Association. He f oiTnd that the provisions for academic programs for 
social studies teachers did not differ much from the seqjjences provided for 
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nonrteaching-bound students. About 90 percent of the schools provided for a 
. depth study in at least one social science discipline, but less than half 
required two. or more social ^cieoces to accompany the depth study. : The ' 
behavioral sciences, especially anthropology, did not recede sufficient 
emphasis in the academic portion of the teacher preparation programs. Only 
about 23 percent of the schools offfered interdisciplinary social science 
courses for 'prospective teachers. 

Seifert (1971) compared the requirements of 30 Indiana teacher education 
institutions with the state's certification requirements for social studies 
teachers, at the secondary level. He found tha*t all 30 institutions offered a 
worlds history endorsement and 29 offered an American history endorsement. . ^ 
Twenty-five offered a sociology endorsement; 23, an economics endorsement; 22, 
government; and only nine, geography. The institutions tended to require only 
the minimum number of credits required for state certification in any particular 
^dorsement. - i\ - 

Besonen (1972) analyzed the requiremenu^ for social studies teacher 
preparation in- 60 randomly selected teacher graining institutions and 15 ^ 
"social studies leader training institutions/' Social studies programs 
with a history core predominated at both. Programs in both groups were most 

deficient in, among other things, requiring courses on the non-Western world, 

I. 

urban affairs, ethnic studies, and interdisciplinary social science; and 
providing instruction in the structure and modes of inquiry in the individual 
social sciences. 

Allen's dissertation (1973) sought to determine whether there had been 
any changes in t^c characteristics studied by Moreland (1958). He sent 
questionnaires to^ 50 institutions judged by a panel to be conducting superior 
programs in secondary social studies teacher education; 35 returned responses. 
^ All of the respondents provided for "a rigorous introduction" to the social 
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sciences and for breadth^ of training In tbe social sciences. Seventy-seyen 
percent of the schools Introduced students to, "the modes of inquiry in the 
social sciences." The socia^ studi'es major entailed a depth study in one \ 
field, usually history, and additional study in two or more social sciences. 
A major change from Moreland's day wgi's that the amount of academic «coursework 
in the social sciences taken by prospective social- studies teachers had 
increased. 

Procasky (1974.) examined the preparation in geography of prospective 
secondary geography teachers in Pennsylvania. He found that Pennsylvania 

teaclier tra,ning institutions required fewer credits for a geogr^iphy 

■■ , ' ' 

concentration than a panel of geographers interested in precollege education 

♦* ^ 

had deemed necfessary. The, foundation course most often offered by the 
institutions and judged most appropriate by the panel was physical geography. 
The institutions exceeded' the panel's recommendations for credit hours to be 
taken in related social science fields except in the case of* anthropology.. 

FeM (1975) surveyed 52 teacher preparation institution's in Ohio in 
regard to their academic requirements for secondary social studies teachers. 
When state and private colleges were compared, it was found that state 
programs required more total hours credit, a smaller proportion of the total 
hours to be taken in history, a slightly larger proportion of. hours to be taken 
in the other social sciences, more depth ""iyork in supporting areas, and somewhat 
higher proportion of free electlves. All institutions required at least 60 hours 
of academic preparation and almost all required a full-course introduction to six 
social science disciplines. All required at least 18 to 24 hours In one of the 
disciplines, but few required depth and advanced work in at least two additional 
disciplines. None of the institutions, required interdisciplinary courses, 
syntheses or capstone courses, and courfies expos^ing students to and giving them 
practice In the methods of inquiry of the several social sciences, 
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State Certification Requirements . Rbeder (1974) provided a table summarizing 
r<^quirements for certification of elementary teachers in 860 teacher's colleges 

" Table 29 " . ' 

Summary of Semester/Hours Required for Graduation and State Certification of Elementary Teachers 

Courses 

h eadtng methods 
Language arts ^ 
language arts/reading 
'Children's literature 
Children's literature/ 

language arts . 
Art methods 
Industrial arts 
Music methods 
Physical education methods 
Health methods 
First aid 

Health/first aid ' 
Audio-visual 
English methods 
Social studies methods* 
Ef^glish/soctal studies 
English/language arts/ 

social, studies 
Math method} 
Science methods 
Math/$cience methods 
Combined methods 
Physicbt education 
' Religion 
Art history/appreciation 
Music history/appreciation 
Art/mustc , 
State history 
Evaluation 
Geography. 



No required 


One or two 


Three ^ 


Four or five 


Over five 


Combined 






semester frrs. 


^semester hn. 


semester hrs. 


semester hn. 


semester hrs. 


COiSi 




Unscored** 


Freq. 


% 


Freq. 


% 


Freq. 


" % 


Freq. 


. % 


Freq. 


% 


Freq. 


% 


Freq. 


% 


oO 


'inn 


118 


13 7 
1 0./ 


408^ 


47.4 


68 


7.9 


26 


3.0 


143 


16.6 


11 


1.3 




1 1 Q 


181 


91 n 


236 


27.4 


28 


3.3 


14 


1.6 


256 


29.8 


43 


.515 


750 


'87 9 


9 ' 


1.0 


57 


6.6 


35 


4.1 


7 




1 


.1 


.1 • 


J 


168 


19.5 


169 ' 




395 


46.0 


23 


2.7 


4 


5 


63 


7.3 


44 


5.1 




7 


* ^ 


J\ 


14 


1 .6 


' 8 


S 


2 


J2 


0 


0.0 


3 


.3 


94 


10.9 


205 


23.8 


299 


34.8 


103 


12 0 


30 


3.5 


•45 


5.2 


84 


9.8 


788 


Q1 6 


1 5 


1 .7 


14 


1.6 


2 


.2 ^ 


0 


0.0 


10 


1.2 


31 


3.6 


109 


19 7 


203 


93 6 


278' 


32.3 


118 


13.7 


34 


4.0 


37 


4.3 


81 


9.4 


210 


24.4 


258 


30.0 


181 


21.0 


27 


3.1 


4 


5 


96 


II.2 


84 


9.8 


328 


38.1 


188 


213' 


119 


• 13B 


14 


1.6 


5 


.6 


' 155 


18.0 


51 


5.9 


^'675 


. 78.5 


50 


5.8 


• 16 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


85 


93 


34 


4.0 


747 


86.9 


37 


4.3 


43 


5.0 


19 


2.1 


3 


.3 


7 


.8 


5 


.6 


423 


49.2 


128 


143 


€8 


11.4 


' 4 




0 


0.0 


106 


12.3 


101 


11.7 


663 


75.9 


33 


3B 


30 


35 


. 6 


.7 


8 


S 


93 


10.8 


37 


4.3 


118 


13.7 


238 


27.7 


205 


23.8 


20 


2.3 


2 


2 


^220 


25.6 


57 


6.6 


856 


99.5 


1 


.1 


2 


.2 


1 


.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


825 


95;9 


3 


.3 


22 


2.6 


5 


.6 


0 


0.0 


. 4 


.5 


1 

1 


. ,1 


43 


5.0 


182 


21.2 


. 255 


29.7 


72 


8.4 


121 


14.1 


154 


• 173 


33 


3.8 


96 


11.2 


222 


25.8 


198 


23.0 


34 


4.0 


1^ 


1.9 


237 


27.6 


57 


6.6 


788 


91.6 


10 


1.2 


37 


4.3 


19 


2.2 


2 


.2 


3 


.3 


1 


.1 


527 


61.3 


16 


1.9 


86 


10.0 


59 


5.9 


81 


9.4 


18 


2.1 


73 


8.5 


126 


14.7 • 


232 


27:0 


. 65 


7.6 


261 


30.3 


39 


4.S 


9 


1.0 


128 


14.9 


447 


' 52.0 


8 


S 


55 


6.4 


36 


4.2 


,269 


31.3 


0 


0.0 


45 


5.2 


277 


32.2 


147 


17.1 


' 169 


19.7 


34 


4.0 


12 


1.4 


68 


73 


153 


17.8 


305 


35.5 


149 


17.3 


158 


18.4 


23 


2.7 


8 


3 


68 


73 


T49 


17.3 


787 


91.6 


7 


.8 


26 


3.0 


17 


2.0 


21 


2.4 


1 


.1 


0 


0.0 


628 


73.0 


44 


5.1 


\oy 


11.7 


4 


.5 


7 


.8 


7 


.8 


69 


8.0 


495 


' 57.6 


104 


12.1 


154 


173 


10 


1.2 


2 


.2 


62 


7.2 


33 


3.8 


343 


39.9 


45 


5.2 


277 


32.2 


47 


5.5 


76 


8.8 


16 


13 


56 


6.5 
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'Combined Course. The responses included in this ca;egory were defined as courses in which the contents of two or more courses were com- 
bined into a Single unit. e.g.. reading and language arts. 

"Unseored- The responses which compnse this category include: confused responses, courses which were offered within a range of pos;ible 
choices, and responses which did not provide sufficient data. □ 

(Reoder 1974, p. 349) 

c ^ . . 

The certification requirements for history and social science coursework 
for elementary teachers and secondary social studies teachers are shown In 
Appendix Tables A-6 and A-7. The- Information contained In these tables was 
drawn from a series of compilations of certification requirements published 
annually by the University of Chicago Press (Woellner and Wo0<t"1955-56; Woellner 
and Wood 1965-66; and WoeMner 1975-76). The requirements of ea- state in 
■three different years (1955-56; 1965-66; and 1975-76) are displayed. 
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• From these tables, it appears that there was no trend either, toward' or' 

away. from including social .science coursewcrk in the state cptification 
» ' ' ' ' (.' I ' -> 

requirements for secondary social studies teachers and elementary teachers. 

' <. . - . , , '\ i 

,The explicit mention of the term social science instead bf social studies ' 
and of the specific social sciences among the requirements remained at about 
the same level thnoughout the period, with 13 to 19 state^ merjtioning such""^ 

requirements.' At the elementary level, 13 states in the 1955-56 period 

1 \ ■ 

mentioned social science ore' specif ic social sciences among the \requirementsi 
-'n 1965-66, 18 states did so; and in 1975-76, 16. states. !ftt the' secondary 
level, 19 states mentioned social sciences or specific social sciences in*- 
1955-^; 17, in 1965-66; and 16 in .197 5-76.' Some states would use the. term 
social science in the early period and drop iMater, while others would use 
it thPough(jut, and stiTl others would pick it up only in the middle and/or 
later period^ Thus, the picture ijsJargely one of 'fluctuation. {it*ould 
be noted that, jiii counting "mentions bf specific social sciences," we did 
not count states that only mentioned political science and geography, since- 
these have been inctuded in social studies requirements for some time. We • 
were only interested irv states that mentioned the "newer" areas— economics, 
sociology, social psychology, psychology, and anthropology,) ' 

Although i.^ would appear that there is no particular trend when looking 



at the use of the term social science and sepcific social sciences as a group, 
different pictur^e might emerge using a different criterion. This is the case 
when one uses the two terms anthr^logy and behavioral science(s) . 
Examination of'the number of specif'^ mentions of these two terms in each 
period shows a trend toward increasingXattention to these areas. At the 
elementary level, no state mentioned antnropology or behavioral sciences as 
required courses or courses allowable in ^ne^i^ng the social studies require- 
ment in 1955-56; one state mentioned anthropology and another inentioned 
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behavioral sciences as allowable or required in 1965-66; and one state 
mentioned anthropology and two others mentioned behavioral sciences as 
allowabliB-or required in 1975-76. At the secondary level, two states 
mentioned anthropology as allowable or re'^uired in 1955-56; three states 
mentioned anthropology as allowable or required in 1955-56; three states , 
mentioned anthropology and one othfer mentioned behavioral sciences in 1965-66; 
and four Istates mentioned anthropology and two others, behavioral sciences in 
1975-76, . , * 

Chiracteri sties of Teacher Educators 

In 1963 Searles (1965) surveyed teacher educators, following up a study 
he did in 1952:- ' He found that 77 percent (68 of 88) held a doctorate in 1963 
and that 50 percent of these had .received the degree in the last ten years, 
35 percent had received th'e degree in. the. last 20, and 17 percent in the last 
30 years. The field of .concentration for the degree is shown in Table 30. 
The amount of experience the sampje had had is shown in Table 31. The courses 
most frequently taught byjfche„.88 teachers surveyed were principles of education 
.(13), general methods (-16), and supervision of student teachers (18).. History 
and/or social science courses were mentioned by 38, with history predominating. 
This pattern is different from the 1952 pattern, with 42 percertt teaching 

If 

history/social science in 1963 compared to 27 percent in 1952. 

The positions of those surveyed are shown in Table 32. Sear as noted 
that the pattern of positions in 1963 compared with the 1952 study shovied • 
"Tittle change other than that there may now be a greater emphasis on 

social science subject matter" (p. 448). 

f- ■ ■ 1 

. The 21 colleges and universities surveyed by Searles reported graduating 
about 2.5 doctorates in social studies education per year. Requirements for 
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Table 30* . • 

BACKGROUND OF METHODS TE.\CHERS— TRAINING 



Dtgrte 

Ed.D , 

Ph.D.. 

M.A 

Date Crantid " 

1953-1963 

1943-1952 , 

1930-1942 

'J 
Fifli of Conij;*:trat{on 
Htstor^ 'soctal^scicnce' « 
^-!jrocu.acc , 

Master 

Total doctorate/paster . 

'.Undergraduate 

Education 

Doctorate.' 1 . 

Master 

Total doctorate/roaster. 

Undergraduate. 
Other 

Doctorate 

Master 

Total doctorate/master. 

Undergraduate 

Hittory /Social Science Crediu 
r 31-55 

55-90 

9M35 



Number of Insdtuuons. 



1952 


• 


' *• > ' 
1963 




Without Graduate 

A 

x^rograxxij 


With Graduate 


• 

Jioraj 




\ 


• • 






lO 










13 




if) 


1C 




1A 














13 


' 44 




25 


5 










iC 

♦ u 












1ft 


5 * 


24 




43 


12- 


55 


48 


61 


t8^ 


79 


89 


58 


17 


75 




29 


15' 


44 ' 




24 


11 


35 


. 73 


53 


26 


79 


6 


. 4 


2 


. • 6 




0 


0 * 


o' 




3 


1 


4 


4 


3 


1 ' 


4 


24 


15 


. I-' 


16 




26 


5 


31 . 




18 


10 


28 




17 * 


5 


22 



\ 



(Searle^ 1965, p.. 446) 

selection into the doctoral programs of these schools included three ^ears 

of high school teaching, 35 credit hour's in social sciences, and 24 credits 

, . . 

in.,professional education courses, Most asked for a B average and over half 

asked for'^vidence of research activity. In more than half the schools, the ■ 

doctoral candidate was required to take from' ten to 30 hours in hi story/ social ■ 

sciences; and in half of the^e schools, the hours had to be taken in one field 

only. About 40 credit hours in education courses were required (nine in social 
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Table 31. ' 

BACKGROUND OF METHODS TEACHERS-EXPERIENCE 

• \ . 



YtJifS Ttaching SUlhods Cqutu 

MO , 

11.20 .\ 

2tO0. : 

Ttcrr of Teaching in Stcvndary Schools 

MO ; 

n ^0.: 

2U30 : 

Timt of Last Ttachini in Stcondafjf 
School 

MO. 

n.20/..-. 

• iMoT, : 

" Currently... 



n952 



89 
22 
15 



67 
32 
13 



62 
'21 

16 



Number of Iimitutions* 



Without Graduate 
Programs \ 



55 
11 
3 



47 
13 
7 



22 
) 

17 
8 



1963 



With Graduate 
Programs 



15 
6 
1 



18 ^ 
2 - 
1 



11 
7 
4 
2 



Total 



70 
17 



<;5 

15 

8^ 



33 

ai 

10 



^ Starless rmt), d. 447) 
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■ BACKGROUND OF MfrTHODS TEACHERS^-POSITION ON COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY FACULTY " 






Numbef of Institutions 








1963 * • - 




1952 . 


Without Graduate 
Programs 


With Graduate 
Programs 


\ Total 


Dfparimfnt Aisignmmt 


• 


27 
12 

23 
2 


13 

7 ' 

3 

2 


* 

4 ^ ; 


OtkirCor/fft Tmighi 

Prinr'plcs of secoodiry educa* 

Supcrx^sion of ssvtdcot teachers. 


o 

76 

19 
21 
22 

1 27 
1 


25 

10 
Id 
14 

33 


12 V 

3 
1 

4 • 

5 ■ 


37 

13 • 
16 

. 18 « 

^ 38" 




/ 


.{Sear! es 1965, 


) 


> 


150 
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foundations, seven in educational psychology, six in teach'inq the social 
studies, and.nine in curriculum and supervision). Half of the institutions 
reported requiring some student apprentice activity, sucK_as a graduate 
asslstantship of supervision of student" teaching. 

Elish (1973) surveyed 56 "methods instructors in. 52 colleges and 
universities in Ohio in the spring of 1973. These constituted IOC percent 
of those "teaching secondary methods in that^term. He found that 75 percent 
were under 45 years of age and males predominated by" a 4:1 ratio. All but 17 
percent were employed full time. Over 71 percent supervised student" teachers. 
Except for the teaching associates, all methods instructors at "state 
uniyersities held doctorates and 50 percent at private schools held doctorates. 
More of the social studies methods instructors (83.61 percent) than general, 
methods instructors (59.1 percent) were academically prepared in social sciences. 
Both the secondary school teaching experience and the methods teaching 
experience of the instructors were limited. In general, the methods 
instructors were i\ot professionally active. Seventy-two percent of the methods 
courses offered tn -the 52 institutions were controlled by the departments of 
education. The Hunt -and Metcalf -methods text was the most popular in the state. 

Tucker (1972) was interested in a different sort of social studies teacher ' 
■educator characteristic. In 1969 he surveyed a ra'hdom sample (stratified 

geographically) of 234 of the 806 college/university educators who were 
members' of the National Council for the Social Studies. Of the 50.9 percent 
of the returned questionnaires, 103- were instructors in preservice, secondary- 

'level teacher trathing proqams.- ~ These were used-for analysis. Th6 respondents' 

• / 
saw two very distinct roles within the *'new social, studies"— developmental 

/' . . ' ^ 

and educational. They identified the first role who/lly wfth the development 

projects >and they did not see themselves.^ as having a major role in this. 
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Instead, they saw their preservice courses as fulfilling the educational role. 
Further, they were not happy with this division of labor: "they wished to 
retann the upper hand with respect to the educational role, [and at the same * 
time] they preferred that the developmental role be shifted away from the USOE 
and NSF projects, and to a much greater degree placed in, the hands of class- 
room teachers . . ."(p. 550). They did not see themselves'^as taking over the 
development roT"e, however. 

Also, the respondents were generally not pleased by what they saw as 
"an -^v^H^ s_choUrly, cognitive, 'str7ucture-of-the-discipl,ine' approach to 
social studies education" in the "new social studies" projects. They wanted 
more attention to be given to normative, interdisciplinary, affective, and 
conimunity-centered aspects of social studies. Attitudes^ toward what ought to 
be .happening in the social [studies were closely tied to departmental 
affiliation, however. Those holding appointments in schools of education 
^showed greater disaf-fectipn\from; the "new social studies" projects than those" 
holding appointments in academic' departments. 

Among Tucker's overall conclusions was the suggestion that most methods 
professors in social studies would not be highly likely to help promote the 
work of the projects. The proj^ects had, in a sense, circumvented s-chools of 
education and gone directly to ihe elementary^ and secondary schools in their 
disseipination efforts; as a resu\lt, many methods professors had not had a 
chance to become familiar with the projects and .had, in a sense, been made 
somewha^ "obsolescent" , by them. Further, the splitting up of the roles of 
developer and educator, which had formerly been combined in many methods 
professors who were both textbook v/riters and" i^ethods teachers, increased the 
uneasiness of the methods professors. Also the projects approach was at odds 
with a common conception held by methods professors, of the teacher as 
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developer of his/her pwn curricula: "...methods teachers tend to -want a kind 

4 

of social studies th^t is not easily prepackaged" (pp. 553-54). 

Thompson (1973) pursued some of the questions raised by Tucker's 
findings. He sent questionnaires to 500 secondary social studies methods 
teachers randomly selected from. all state four-year colleges, private four- 
year colleges, and public and private universities granting doctorates in 
education in the U.S. Two hundred ninety-eight (59.6 percent) of the 
questionnaires were returned. Thompson found that 94 percent of the respondents 
had taught previously at the secondary level and 44 percent held an academic 
degree outside the field of education. Over half (53.6 percent) reported 
having received training in the use of materials and strategies from one or • 
more "new social studies" projects. The greatest amount of "Supp'ort for any 
single rationale for the "n^w social studies" was for the "process and 
structure of the disciplines" rationale, supported by 36.6 percent. The most 
commonly reported obstacle to acquiring "new social studies" tnaterials was 
financial and difficulty in obtaining' the project materials was a matter of 
great concern among the instructors surveyed. Eleven percent reported no "new 
social studies" materials were available to their students. Ntore than 80 
percent of the respondents said they had organized new coOrses oh\repriented 
existing courses to involve "new social studies" as "a major componen1\ 
Thompson found that TucKer's "value-conflict theory"— that methods professors* 
dissatisfaction with the projects stemmed largely from the projects' lack of 
stress on certain values— di i have validity. Thompson also found a "mis- 
alignment" between the atti tides of methods instructors and the directions 
taken by the projects, but he concluded that there was "no meaningful 
opposition . • . among methods teachers to the new social studies" 
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(abstract)* Further, there was a "misalignment regarding the attitudes 
toward social studies between instructors with degrees in the field of 
education and those with backgrounds in social science and' history/* confirming 
the differences found by Tucker (abstract). Finally, Thompson concluded that 
methods instructors in four-year private colleges had the greatest need for 
upgrading their social studies methods courses. 

Inservice"^ Training of Social Studies Teachers 

Kirby (1964) found that most junioc high school social studies teachers 
in his Colorado sample continued their formal education beyond the bachelor's 
deqree, but relatively few engaged in programs directly related to teaching 
junior high school social studies courses. 

Wood (1966) found that the social studies inservic.e activities most 
often conducted by Missouri high schools were, in rank order, in-session 
workshops, faculty meetings concerned with special problems of teachers, 
and pre-term workshops. 

Pottzline (1966) summarized two evaluation surveys of the 1965 NDEA 

institutes, in geography and_„history. _in A965.--t-he-J^irst^year Jn whichJnsti-^ 

tutes were held in social studies areas— 40 geography -institutes and 84 
history institutes took place, at a cost of more than five. mil lion dollars. 
The evaluators of both kinds- of institute found that, on the whole, the content, 
methods, and materials used in the institutes were of a quite traditional 
variety. In practice, the emphasi<; was on transmission of factual knowledge, 
although this goal was rarely cited as a primary objective. Lecture or 
lecture plus question-and-answer sessions were the predominant modes of instruc- 
tion and very little use was made of educational media such as overhead 
transparencies, television, and tape recordings. Participants indicated that 
little attention was giv^n to classroom applications. The institute staff 
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mejnbers were judged to.be inadequately aware of school programs, new materials, 
and modern teacWng techniques. 

Godwin (1967) determined that less than one-half of the elementary 
teachers in Nebraska school districts without a full-time eleiner.cary 
curriculum director had completed a college or university course in methods'- 
of teaching social studies or attended a workshop, institute, or inservice 
program in social studies in the elementary schools since 1960. Saunders 
(1968), surveying Nebraska elementary teachers in school districts with^a 
full-time elementary curriculum director, found that less than half had 
completed a college or university course in methods of teaching social 
studies since 1960 and a Uttle over one-fourth had attended a workshop, 
institute, or inservice program since then- 

A study by Malament (1968) of the orientation given beginning senior 
high social studies teachers in New York City found that now teachers found 
the most valuable practices to be individual conferences with the 'department 
chairpersons, assistance with clerical work and discipline, and a reduced 
teaching load the first year, least valuable practices were semfnars or 
institutes for new teachers conducted by nearby colleges or universities, 
guided tours of the neighborhood, social events of the department^ school, 
or community, the Board of Education handbook, -and meetit;igs and publications 
of professional associations. 

Kaltsounis (1958) noted that NEA survey in 1966 founu the following 
types of activities counted as meeting professional growth requirements in 307 
school systems across the U.S.: 

College course for credit 

Workshop or inservice training sponsored by school system 
Trayel . ' ' - 

Noncredit courses or institutes not sponsored by school systems 
Research 

Work on school committees 
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Professional writings 

Attendance at professional conferences and conventions ^ 

Supervision of student teaching 

Holding office in professional associations' 

Conmittee work in- professional associations 

Community projects 

Work experience 

Other (includes wt'iting instructionafmaterials, college and- university 
teaching, lecturing i and civic activities) 

. . (Kaltsounis 1968, p. 701) 

Kaltsounis commented that the survey did not break out those activities 

counting specifically as social studies^ professional growth requirements; 

however, a group of nine teachers who participated in an NDEA institute 

indicated that "social studies^ as a focus for inservice education continues 

to receive very little attention, if any at all" (p, 701), Only two of the 

nine teachers served in systems that had* some kind of inservice education 

in social studies. The most popular form appeared to be the workshop, 

usually initiated by the administration, taking place after a full day's 

work, and requiring teachers to attend. Teacher .involvement was usually 

quite low and the mode of presentation was usually telling rather than 

demonstrating or interacting, Kaltsounis did note that a form of inservice 

education that had become increasingly popular during the previous few years 



"was the government-sponsored institute in history and social science. However, 
these had been criticized for emphasizing "tough" graduate cont6nt to the 
exclusion of opportunities to learn how to use the newly acquired knowledge 
in precollege classrooms. 

Two studies (Miller 1969 and Bachus 1972) found that social studies 
teachers lacked a strong professional consciousness, as measured by membership 
in professional organizations and reading of professional literature. Further, 
Jone (1971) found that'social studies teachers and English teachers^ tended tp 
be more "education orilented" but less "subject centered" than math and 
science teachers. These characteristics may have some bearing on the kinds of 
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Inservlce professional development programs that are possible and effective 
with social studies teachers. 



- Summary Observations 

1) .A substantial m:mber of secondary social studies teachers during the 

fifties and sixties: had majored in fields other than history and the 
social sciences. Of those who did'have majors in history and social 
science in the fifties and sixties, most had majored in history, especially 
American history. 

2) The social studies areas in which secondary social studies teachers as a 
■ group in the fifties and sixties were least well" prepared academically 

were economics, geography, sociology, and especially, anthropology. . 

3) Although there were few studies of elementary teacher preparation in the' 
social studies, it would appear that elementary teachers were not well 
prepared in history and the social sciences. 

4) It appears that secondary social studies teachers with history/social 
science preparation are often not assigned to teach courses in social 
studies areas for which they are prepared. In the late fifties and 
sixties, at least, there appeared to be a tendency to assign teachers who 
were poorly prepared in history/social science, such as athletic coaches, 
to teach social studies. 

5) Only two post-1970 studies (both dissertations) were found bearing. on 
the actual academic preparation of social studies teachers. From these, 
we cannot tell clearly whether the picture presented above might have 
changed recently, although the studies do hint that the situation remains 
the same as in the fifties and sixties. 

6) In the fifties and sixties, the academic training pattern for preservice 
secondary social studies teachers of fered^yjbeacher trainin g institu tions 
was characterized by the dominance of^ourses m history with some addi- 
tional work spread among some of the social sciences. This may have 
changed somewhat by the late sixties, with greater emphasis being accorded 
the social sciences; however, the history core still appears to be 
dominant. Some studies noted a lack of interdisciplinary and capstone 
courses to help students integrate their work in the separate social 
science disciplines. Also, social science courses for preservice teachers 
appear not to emphasize the inquiry methods of the disciplines sufficiently. 

7) One cannot discern any particular trends over the 20-year period, 1955-1975, 
toward or away from inclusion of social sciences in the statef cfertification 
requirements for secondary social si tudies. teachers and elementary teachers. 
The explicit mention of the term social science instead^ of social^ studies 
and of the specific social sciences amojig the requirements remained at • ' " 
about the same* level throughout the period, with 13 to 19 states mentioning 
such requirements. (However, if one were to taker only two terms, anthro- 
pology and behavioral sclence(s) as the criterion, a different trend 

■ picture would emerge, showing an increase in attention to these areas. . 

8) Some information is available on the changes in characteristics of social 
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studies teachet* educators (methods professors) from the early fifties to 
the early sixties. Among other things, there was a trend toWard teacher 
educators' teaching mor4 histdry/social science courses instead of only 



9) .One relatively recent survey of social studies methods professors showed 
• them to have attitudes toward the "new social studies" projects that 
would be likely to inhibit their use of the products of these projects iin 
training preservice teachers. A foll,ow-up to that study, however, indi- 
cated that the projects may have had "greater impact on methods \profess<Mis,' 
practice? than the first study had suggested. " i 



education courses. No recent 




10) The literature describing practices in social studies fnservice\training 
is rather spotty. \ 
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Section 2.0 

RESEARCH ON THE EFFECTIVENESS AND 
EFFICIENCY OF PRACTICES IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

t 

2.1 Introduction . ' 

2.2 An Overview of_JlfiseajLch_in_Soc ial Studies/Social Science Educatiort 

% ' ' ' . ■ 

2.-3 Refearch on Effectiveness of Different Kinds of Content in Social 

Studies/Social ^Science Education 

2.4 Research qn Effectiveness and Efficienty of Social Studies/Social Science 

* 

Instructional Methods and Techniques 

2.5 Research on Effectiveness and Efficiency of Social Studies/Social Science 

*■ 

Educational Materials 

2.6 Researcli on the Effects of Learner Variables in Social Studies/Social 

Science Education 

2.7 Research on the Effectiveness of the "New Social Studies" 

2-8 Research on the\Social and Political Knowledge, Skill, and Attitudes 

' Outcome^ of Schooling » 
2.9 Research on Teacher Education in Social Studies/Social Science Education 
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2.1 Introduction 



This section of the report consists of eight major subsections, as 
listed on the previous page. All focus on the question of the effectiveness • 
of various practices in social studies/social science education. The matter 
of efficiency of practices is mentioned only rarely, since hardly any research 
exists in this area. 

With the exception of subsection 2.8 (on outcomes of schooling), all the 
subsections are based on reports of research efforts that sought to discover 
relationships among variables. This kind of research, labeled "scientific," 
is contrasted by Kerlinger with "status surveys," which seek "to learn the 
status quo rather than to study the relations among variables" (Kerlinger 
1964, p. 392). Status studies were the main kind of source used in the 
subsection 2.8, a.s well as Section 1.0 of this report (on the state of 
/practices X. 

Since obtaining and reading all the reportj^f research studies conducted 
during the last 20 years was impossible within the time constrafints of this 
project, we instead relied primarily on reviews of research. These sources 
are described in thef overview subsection (2.2), immediately following this . 
introduction. The overview not only describes the sources used ir this section, 
but also presents a picture of the state of research in the fieild in general 
and offers a number conclusions about research in social studies/social - 
science education. The subseduent subsections then present conclusions from 
the rfesearch, that Is, generalizations regarding tW substantive findings of 
the research. 
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A word aebout the placement of the subsection on outcomes of schooling 
(2.8) is in order here. We debated whether to put this in Section 1.0-, on 
the state of practices in the field, since subsection 2.8 deals with status 
variables, too. However, outcomes are not practices and they appear to be 
at least as relevant to the question of effectiveness as to the question of 
status. Therefore, we placed the outcomes subsection within th^^ effective-, 
ness section, even though, for the most part, the'studies in 2.8 did not 
attempt to connect outcomes to independent variables* 
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2.2 An Overview, of Research in Social Studies Education ^ 

I 

\. ■ ^ 

\^This subsection focuses on the! state of research in, social studies educa- 
tions^^ while later subseo'tions examine the findings of that research. A brief 
sketchy of the history of social studies research e^^forts is given first, followed 
by discussions of the amount of research in the field, the problem of developing 
a cumulative research base', the topics of research -in the field, the methodolo- 
gies of researchers, the grade levels on which research is done, and a few 
miscellaneous items. • ' ' 



Sources 

The observations listed on pages 261 to263 are based upon an examination 
of reviews of research in social studies/social science education covering the 
period 1955 through 1975. Three types of reviews were examined: 

1)^ "comprehensive" rev1ews--lhat fs, reviews that attempted to report 
on research in all areas of social studies/social science education 
covering the period 1555 through 1975. Three types of reviews were 
examined: 

a) Annual reviews ..{that is, reviews of research reported during a 
one-year period); ' / 

b) Multivear reviews (covering periods of three or, five or ten ., 
years) composed of. several rather discrete special-foc^s chap- 

- ters; and ' , " . 



c) multiyear reviews without such distinct "subdivisions. ; 

-2) "special -focus" reviews--that is, reveiws that attempted to examW 
only one particular segment of the field, such as citizenship and 

: political socialization or simulations and games in the social 
studies.- ' ' ' • 

3) compilations of dissertation abstracts in the field. 

A total of 52 reviews were consul t^d.jf or this section of the report. (The 
term review , as used here, includes some items that are really not much more 
than annotated b.blionraphies of research. Althouah these sources, do not inter- 
pret and summarize/ the research, they are 'useful in niv'ino some indication of the 
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volume of research and-^ tobies of irvterest in particular areas. T All but five of 
these reviews focused specifically on social studies research. The five, which 
are asterisked in the table* that -follows, examined research in educational 
areas beyond the social studies and were consulted in order to obtain some 
perspective cn the, state of social studies research on particular topics. in 
comparison to research outside the social studies on those topics. 

Table 33 ' ' ' ' ! 

Research Reviews Consulted . ' • I 

Conprehensive Reviews • • ' - 



Annual Reviews: 



Multiyear Rev-lews Composed of 
Special -focus Chapters: . 



Multiyear Reviews Without 
Special -focus Chapters: 



Special -focus Reviews 
' Teacher Education: 



Simulation/names: 



Critical Thinkina, Etc< 



16. 



'Harrison and Solomon (1965) 
Coy, Girault, and Metcalf (1966) 
Girault and Cox (1967) 
Cox, Johnson, and Payette"-{1968) 
Johnson, Payette, and Cox (1969) 
Payette, Cox,* and Johnson (1970) 
Cox and Johnsem (1972) 

Massial'as and Smith (1965) 
Hunkins et al . (1977) 



Gross and Badger (-1960) 
Harrison and Solomon (1964) 
Skretti.nq and Sundeen' (1969) 



Fair (1965) 
firannis (1970) 
Weintr-aub (1970) 
OSosenshine (1972) 



Cherryholems (1966) i 
Fletcher (1971) / 
Wentworth and Lewis ,'(1973) 
r<aqley 0V&) I " 
Chapman et al . (1974) 

Fersh (1955) " ' 
Gross and Mac Oonald (1958) 
Shaver (1962) 
.Metcalf (1963) 
♦Hermann (1969) 
Hawkins and Tempi eton ' (1 95^2) 
Templeton and Hawk-iTis (1972) 
Shaver and Larkins (1973) 
Marsh (1974) '« ' 
Rice (1974) 
Feely (K-. 6) 
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Specific Instructional 
Techniques: " 



Economic E(|ucation:, • 

Geographic Education' 
^Elementary Social Studies: 
Reading and Social Studies: 
Values Education: - " 



C 



"New. Social Studies" 
Materials: 

*^ ' 

.Compilations of Dissertations 



Dimond (1960), • J 
'Massialas (1969) - | . 
Patrick (1969). . ^ . 

Baker (1960) 

Dawson (1969) • • 

Dawson (1970) 

Saveland and.Pannell (1975) 

Dunfee., (1970) ' ^ ' ' . 

Lunstram and Taylor (1977) " 

Rafhs, Harmin, and Simon' (1966) 
Kirschenbaum (1975) 

* 

Wiley and Superka_XL57) 



McPhie (1964) ' - ' " 

Gross and De La Cruz (1971). 
Chapin (1974) . • " ^ 

. We are as certain as it is. possible to be that all comprehensive reviews of 

research ip the social studies for the period 1955-1975 have been identified'. 

Although an effort was jnade to identify all the special-focus, reviews available 

in social studies, undoubtedly some were missed. Unlike .comprehensive reviews 

of research, special-focus reviews are not always clearly labeled "review" in ; 

the tjtle. Since some were located only by accident, we feel relatively certain ^ 

there .are others '"out there" waiting to be discoverec . Also', a few "of these 

• kinds of reviews proved to be unobtainable. ^ - . . ^ 

Subsection 2.8 which examines surveys of student outcomes, is. based on 



. sources other than the above-listed revieWs of. research. The 
• described at the beginning of subsection 2.8. 



sources are 
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\ -> . {focumentation and Discussion 

Historical Pers;t)ective ^ \ , 

^ In 1916, social studies, was born-ror at least christened. In th^t year, ' 
the name "social studies" was bestowed on the field, which had come to be more 
or less "officially" recognized as a .distinctive segment of the school curriculum. 

However, it was not until about a half century later that research in the 
field truly blossomed. Prior to 1960, there had been only two comprehensive 
reviews of research in social studies education. The first was published in 
1941 (Murra, Wesley, ,^and Zink) and the second in 1950 (Carr, Wesley, and Murra), 
both under the auspices of the American Educational Research Association in its 
Encyclopedia of Educati'onal Research . Neither of these reviews is dealt with in 
this report, since they precede the assigned period, 1955 through 1975. 

It was another decade before a third review of research in social studies 
appeared, again in the Encyclopedia (Gross and Badger 1960). Shortly after 
this, social studies educators themsel ves--through their own organizational 
. auspices— began to sponsor research reviews and the reviews began to appear more 
freguently. Starting in 1964, the National Council for the Social Studies 
initiated an annual review of research, to be published in its journal. Social 
Education . The 1964 review (Harrispn and Solomon) brought' readers up to date 
since the 1960 review, covering the period 1960 through 1963; each year following 
there appeared arf annual review article -^(iHarrison and Solomon 1965*; Cox, Giraulti 
and MetcalfJ966; Rirault and Cox 1967; Cox, Johnson, and Payette 1968; 
Johnson, Payette, and Cdx 1969; and Payette, Cox, and Johnson 1970). Also 
during this period two multiyear reviews appeared elsewhere; in 1965 a volume 
focasinq primarily on the period 195fi throuqh 1963 was published commercially 
(Massialas and Smith) and in 1969. a ten-year Review appeared in the Encyclopedia 
of^Educatton ' (Skretting and Sundeen). 
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Social Education decided to curtail the practice of publishing annual 
reviews at the erfd of the sixties. One other annual review of social studies 
research appeared, covering research done in 1970, but not in Social Education 
(it was published by the Indiana Social Studies Q^'arterly ) and not until 1972. 
This year (1977), the National Council for the Socijkl Studies is cospon^oring, 
along with the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education 
and the Social Science Education Consortium, a fivWea^^ review of social studies 
research. *' , ' 

It is not clear why the iatjnaal reviews were stopped, for certainly 

research activity in the fielb had not decreased.. It may be— in fact, it is 

■ 

likely that--both researchers; and practitioners' did not find the anpuat reviews 

to be very useful. The writers of annual reviewswere extremely hesitant to 

comment on the research reported. In most cases, these reviews were annotated 

I 

bibliographies in narrative form, certainly not designed to give practical 
guidance to classroom teachers and only providing minimal help to researchers. 
Indeed, it would be extremely difficult to dete^ trends based on a review of 
only one year's work in the field and it would b^v asking too much for reviewers 
to venture inj;erpretations on research scattered across all aspects of the field. 

^ It appears that future reviews of research are' likely to follow one or 
both of two clirections: multiyear reviews will provide ar opportunity To discern 
Trends and cJ»nu1ative development in research, while ^^pecial -focus reviews will 
allow reviewers to single out discrete topics for careful interpretation. There 
does, indeed, appear to be a trend toward topical reviews covering research done 
over several years* time; the number of special -focus reWiews located in this 



survey increased* during the sixties and early seventies. \ 



Amount of Social Studies Research 



l' The amount (ff research acLi\/.ity in social studies--as \indicated by a rough 

' \ 
\ count of the number of research rfeports cited in each comprehensive review-- 
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has been increasing fairly steadily since ^%0. (In counting research studies, 
an attempt was made to eliminate purely theoretical treatises, methods texts, 
other reviews of research, and the like. As much as possible, the numbers 
below indicate only reports of specific research projects.) 

The annual reviews show a slight dip in amount -of research done during the 
mid-sixties: 

Table 34 

Amount of Research-^Annual Reviews 



Review No. -of Studies 

Harrison and Solomon, covering 1964 76 

Cox, Girault, and Metcalf, covering 1965 74 

Girault and Cox, covering 1966 56 

Cox, jonnson, and Payette, coverino 1967 - ^3,1 

Johnson, Payette> and Cox, covering ,1968 118 

Payette, Cox, and Johnson, covering 1969 136 

Gox and Johnson, covering 1970 182 



Overall, this is a rather dra'natic increase, more than doubling the amount of 
research in the field during a seven-year period. 

The pattern is not so clear in the multiyear reviews, since most of those 
were selective and the numbers of years covered were not always clearly delineated 



NeverthelesSv the fioures may be worth notinn: 

Table 35 

Amount of Research--Multiyear Reviews • 

^Review . No. of Studies 

Gross and Gadger, covering pre-196n research 274 
Harrison and Solomon, covering four years 1960-63 * 124 

Massialas and Smith, covering six years 1958-63 plus . 

' some earlier 336 
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Skrettinq and Sundeen, covering ten years 1959-68 

*\, 

. (highly selective) 95 

Hunkins et al., covering six years 1970-75 plus some 

earlier 385 

The compilations of doctoral dissertations in the fielcf may provide the 
clearest indication of trends in the amount of research activity in the 
field. Several of the comprehensive reviewers noted that doctoral dissertations 
compose the largest percentage of research studies in socjal s^tudies. The three 
compilations of dissertations cover the period 1934 through March 1973. A total 
of 1,199 dissertations are listed. (The actual total done would be somewhat 
smaller than this, since there is some overlap between Gross-De La Cruz's and 
Chapin's cataloguing for 1969.) 

Table 36 

Amount of Research— Diss^. tations ' ' 

Compilation ^ No.' of Dissertations 

McPhie, covering 1934-1962 inclusive 566 
Gross and De La Cruz, covering 1963-1969 inclusive ^ 216 
Chapin, covering 1969 through March 1973 " 417 . 

Chapin noted that, during the mid-sixties, approximately 50 dissertations were 

being approved per year; but from 1969 to 1973, J 00 were being praduced per year. 

The Problem of a Cumulative Research Base ^ 

Several reviewers have expressed concern over the lack of cumulatiyeness of 
social studies educational research. In 1965 Cox and Cousins (in Masslalas and 
Smith 1965) pointed out that most 'of the research in social studies was done by 
doctoral candidates and that these studies typically did not contribute to 
building a systematic data base^to test sophisticated theories of method. They 
noted that there had been only a few attempts to -mount concerted and integrated 
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inquiry in the field, most of these having been conducted prior to the sixties. 
(They cite the Eight-Year Study reported in 1942, the Miami Experiment in 
Democratic, Action-Centered Education reported in 1948, the Detroit Citizenship 
Education Study reported in 1953, Bayles* experiments at the University of Kansa: 
reported in 1956, and their own Indiana Experiments in Inquiry reported in 1963. 
The only other large-scale, coordinated, team research efforts cited in the 
comprehensive reviews are the Stanford Social Education Study reported in 1948 
and the University of Georgia's efforts directed by Marion Rice over the last 
decade.) 

Several years later, the same complaint appeared again. Johnson, Payette, 

and Cox (19f9) and Payette, Cox, and Johnson (1970) noted that the bulk of 

research studies in the field were done by doctoral candidates. f,or instance, 

74 percent of the studies done in 1968 were dissertations. Payette et a1. 

(1970) drew the follov/ing impi ications' from this: ^ 

Tv/o important consequences follow from this preponderance of 
dissertation research. The first is that most of the research 
lacks continuity sincfe the dissertation is usually the first 
publishable work performed by the investigator. The sepond 
consequence is that most of the research neglects the study 
of broad and fundamental problems since the dissertation is 
predominantly the work of an individual with limited ^time and 
financial resources. 

As* further indication of lack of coVinuity, they noted that only six of the 

investigators cited for 1968 had also been cited in the previous year's review. 

Gross and De La Cruz (1971) found that, overall, social studies doctoral 

dissertations were "fragmented": few related to one another or built upon one 

another and fev? were part of any overall design or large-scale researrh program. 

There were very few longitudinal studies or studies that reached across grade 

levels. They often produced mixed and conflicting results. The failure to 

prove anything, at all was particularly disturb-^nfi to fiross and De La Gruz. This 
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could l?e attributed at least in part to the field's being only on the threshold 
of-Iiscientif ic" experimentation; but also dissertations attempted to encompass 
too many elements, followed weak designs, and used inadequate or improper 
instrumentation. Such factors foreordained disappointing results. Gross .and 
De La Cruz suggested that much of the responsibility for this situation rested 
on the shoulders of faculty in schools of education who failed to give adequate 
guidance to doctoral candidates. 

The lack-of-continuity theme was picked up again by Tucker (in Hunkins 
et al* 1977). He attributed the noncumulative nature of social studies;research 
in teacher education to a lack of clarity about what social studies is, among 
other things. Tucker was somewhat optimistic about the potential fjor building on 
past research in the field, however. He detected several "emerging lines of 
research" and urged his readers to follow jjp on them. . f . " 

The central message of two of the special-focus reviews concerned the 
problem of cumulativeness. Metcalf (1963) was perhaps the first of any reviewers 
to reflect on the fragmentary character of social studies research efforts and 
the consequent inconclusi.veness of findinas. He attributed this to the atheoretical , 
or even antitheoretical , stance of most social studies researchers and argued 
that they would continue to flail about until they directed their research efforts 
tp theory-baSed problems. Shaver and Larkins (1973) alsb argued for theory- 
based research. Like Tucker (and before him), the> .intended that research must 
be grounded on specific conceptions of what social studies is. They advocated a 
conception of social studies as citizenship education; citizenship education was 
defined, in turn, as education for critical thinking or reflective inquiry, . >- 

Amidst all this wringing of hands over the purported lack of cumulative 
research in the social studies, one begins to v/onder if the minor f)remise--that 
there is, in fact, no cumulative knowledge base— is true. Many of the reviews 

i;o 
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of research— particularly the annual reviews--do give the discouraging impression * 
that research efforts are uncoordinated and more confusing than enl iqhtening, 
8ut at least some of this impression stems from the fact that the reviewers do not « 
organize and interpret the disparate bits and pieces of research that they 
describe, (Some do not even report major conclusions of studies; *they only g^ 'e 
design and procedural information, ) The possibility that this negative impression 
may be erroneous comes to mind when one reads the few reviewers v/ho have, 
attemoted to tease meaning and order our of numerous small,- uncoordinated 
studies (and a few series of coordinated studies') on lipiited topics conducted 
over a period of years. For instance, Martorella (in Hunkins et aK 1977) has 
pieced together some practical guide! ines'produced by research on factual and 
conceptual learning. Some special-focus reviews move in this direction,- tdo, 
__.Perfiaps .there are a number of areas . in whic'h.thje research blTse is there, waiting 
for' someone to analyze and wring the meaning from it. 

This is not to fault the reviewers who are reticent to comment. In many 
- cases they have been severely constrained by the assignments given them. For 
instance, the annual reviews were limited to covering research from only a 
• .single year, but had to cover everything in social studies for that year. It is 
difficult if not impossible to detect trends and cumulative findings in a- single 
year's work; and the difficulty is increased when one must examine research on 
myriad questions rather than closely examine a few studies on- one or two topics* 
In addition, rev,iewers are often constrained by the amount, of time they can devote 
to the task; reviews of research are not knov/n to attract substantial amounts 
of financial support to release reviewers from their other duties. 

Neither are we claiming that the problem of building a cumulative research 
base in th2 social studies is merely a matter of improyina reviews and thereby 
"discovering" that the answers to all our. questions have really been there all 
along. However, careful attention to already-existing research is likely to 
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reveal that we "know" something more. than we think we know. Certainly this 

would help us to target' our future research efforts more carefully and avoid 

rehashing points that have been studied sufficient^. Glass (1976) has 

suggested. an approach to "mi 1 k i ng " e x i s t i ng researcjL t hat_goe_s _ beyond even the 

traditional review: "meta-analysis." He uses the term 

to refer to the statistical analysis of a large collection of 
analysis results' frjom individual studies for the purpose of 
, integrating the firfdinqs. It connotes a rigorous alternative 

to the casual, narrative discussions of research studies which . 
. typify Qur attempts to make sense of the rapidly expanding 
research literature, ^p, 3) 

>> 

Pulling meaning and practical guidelines out of the apparently confusing and 
contradictory results of existing research may require that we come to regard the 
tasks of reviewers as full-fledged research projects in themslblves, meriting the 
same levels of academic respectability and funding as projects dealing in 
"original" research. 



Research Topics , 

In many studi-'>s reported in the comprehensive reviews, curriculum content 
(e.g., geography, history, anthropology) was ait least one major status variaule 
and sorrietimes content was used as an independent variable. Not surprisingly, 
geography and history (both U.S. and world) received by far the most attention, 
with civicx/government and economics following at some distance. Anthropology 
and sociology trailed far behind and psychology received only scant mention. 
Ethnic studies experienced an upsurge of interest during 1969, which was maintained 
, through 1975. The level of attention to it and to controyersiaLjASi<fiS.,as. 



subject matter has been about the same as attention to anthropology and 
sociology. Controversial issues have been a p€?rs1stent theme, although interest 
appears to have declined a. bit in the seventies. Current events and communism 
were areas of interest in the early sixties, but attention dwindled to nothing 
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in recent years. International relations/v/orld affairs/qlobal studies/area 
studies is a cluster of topics in which there has been low, but sustained 
interest ^ver the years. Until about 1970, there were a few studies each year 
on the social sciences in general as components of the social studies curriculum. 

^Another ever-popular Jtufiic^of research has been the effects of instructional 
techniques and methods. Numerous researchers have attempted to establish the 
superiority of one technique or method over another--discussion versus lecture; 
"inquiry" versus "traditional"; simulation/games, "participation," grouping 
strategies, role playing, programmed learning, questioning strategies, and so 
forth versus something else. Particularly strong and continuing interest has 
been shown in an area variously labeled critical thinkinq, reflective thinking, 
inquiry, conceptual learning, hioher-cognitive-level thinkinq, and problem 
solving. Among the reviewers who conment at all on the research on instructional 
methods, there has been a persistent lamentation about the discouraging lack of 
telling results from the tremendous amount of research dope in this area» Not 
until recently (flartorella, in Hunkins et al . 1977) has there been any indication 
from the reviews that we might have learned even a smidgeon from all these 
efforts. 

Host of the research on instruction has used student cognitive gain as the 
outcone variable. However, attention to affective outcomes has increased rather 
steadily since the mid-sixties. In the mid-sixties, the annual reviewers 
called upon social studies educators to give more cla?sroom and research 

attention to the affective domain, to which they had traditionally. 

oiven so much lip service. By, the mid-seventies, this call seemed to have been 
answered; a major portion of the 1977 review (Ehman, in Hunkins et al. 1977) was 
devoted to reviewing research on ^^alues and attitudes in the social studies. 
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Numerous studies in which textbooks were analyzed and compared are reported 
in all the comprehensive reviews. The three major analytical foci, accordincf to 
a tally of such studies mentioned by comprehensive reviews, are readability* 
bias, and inclusion of various kinds of content (especially social science 

c 

^ content). [Somewhat different emphases appeared from our own count of materials 
analyses, reported in Section I.O.] These studies almost always find major 
shortcomings in textbooks; the one notable positive findinq is that studies of 
• trends in treatment of blacks in texts have found some improvement in recent 
years.. It has been pointed out (Ehman, Im Hunkins et al^/ 1977) that there is no 
research on the effects of bias ^and other characteristics of texts) on student 
cognitive and affective growth. 

There has been some research using learner characteristics, capabilities, 
behaviors, and dispositions as independent variables, although for the most part 
learner variables are considered dependent variables in the social studies 
research reviewed. A rather remarkable pendular swing appears to have taken 
place over the last decade in social studies research' on learn^er variables. 
In the mid-sixties, review* ^s noted a number of studies we'^e calling the notion 
of -readiness into question. The Brunerian notion that any child can be taught 
anything at an^ age seems to have held sway at that time. In the mid-seventies, 
however, the idea of readiness in the form of Piaqetian developmental stages 
appears to have. gained relative dominance, at least in the research community. 

Teacher education is a topic that has gained s.ubstantially in popularity 

amorvg social- studies- researchers/ ' Although alt 'the^ccmprehensive reviewers 

devoted at leasf'a few paragraphs to teacher education. Fair (1965) pointed out 
that research in the area was still sparse in the nid-slxties. But since that 
time, the amount of research In this area has increased. Tucker (jn Hunkins . 
et al- 1977) found mcrr than enough work to report on In his review; and Chapin 
(1974) found that the most popular topic pf social studies dissertations done 
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from 1969 through March of 1973 was "teachers and teacher education." Interest 
in inservice education has risen especially significantly since 1967; only one 
study was id^^ntified as dealjing explicitly with inservice education in. the 
pre-1967 comprehensive reviejvs. (There are some hints, although no research on 
the hypothesis, that the 'inevv social studies" movement may have contributed 
largely to 'the upsurge in interest in teacher education, particularly inservice 
education^ Certainly, federal funding for inservice education must have 
contributed to increases in research in this area.) A dominant theme in the 
studies on teacher preparation during the sixties was the poor subject-matter 
preparation of social studies teachers. By tfje late sixties, however, some 
researchers -were questioning whether subject-matter preparation was an important 

variable in teaching effectiveness. They found that there was no correlation 

between formal subject -matter preparation and teacher knowledge of the subject 
or between formal subject-matter preparation and student cognitive learning. 
Another major theme of the teacher education-research concerned the effects of 
special teacher training^ programs. Generally, studies in this area have found 
that training programs do change teachiir behaviors, but there is some question 
as to whether the changed behaviors in turn have any effects on student outcomes. 

Many of the reviewers noted that very little research^had Jeen done't)n 
methods of evaluation in the social studies. 

Research Methodology 

A rather hefty pe\ , .tage-^probably well over half— of the studies reported 
in the comprehensive reviews of social studies educational research have been 
"status" (census-like) studies. These most commonly^ include^ surveys of such 
things as practices, teacher and student characteristics (attitudes', knowledge, 
socioeconomic status, abilities, and the like), and curriculum objecti.ves and 
content;, descriptions of classroom programs and practices and teacher education 
programs and practices; and comparative analyses of" curriculum materials following 
various sets of criteris. (Status research is not reported in this section. 
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i^isteab, status studies werensed in tne prece'lffnn ^section, on the state of 
py^^actices in social studies J 

^^_-j^A relatively small percentage of studies^ reported— though a percentage 
that!' appears to have grown substantially in recent years--attempted to explore 
relatWnships among variables. Most of these "scientific" studies examine 
relationjhips^between-classroom teach'^'nq methods, materials, and content, on the 
one hand, and student dutcomes--primarily-coQnitive~on the other. Some 
surveys have also explored relationships among Variables through statistical 
"manipul anion of data gathered at a single point in time. 

Only\a very few studies have employed observational techniques in an 
attempt to\examine teacher and student behavior directly. There has been more 
attention,^ to observed^ behavior recently, however.; 

Also re\:ently, there has been increased attention to interactions among 
complex sets of variables, perhaps because of th.e growina sophistication of 



statistical te^chniques for dealing with such complex data. However,, behavioral ' 
observation and attention to interactions cannot be said, by ^ny means, /to be 
dominant in cur\"ent social studies research. ^ ^ 

The three dissertation compilations provide an indication of changirfg 
preferences for Various research methodoloqies in social studies research. Gross 
and De La Cruz (1971) compared the methodolog.ies employed in"the dissertations 
listpd by fIcPhie aind those they listed: , 

Table 37 - 
Methodologies Used in Dissertations, 1934-1969 

V McPhie Gross & De La Cruz . - ' 

J' Methodology (-iq34-1962) . (1963-1969) • 

Analytic 30% ' 2S% 



Developmental and Conceptual 20%' 2Q% 

Experimental ■ , 20°/, 10% 

Survey • 20% 15% 

Evaluative and Historical » lOf. * 205! 



ERXC Total Number of Studies " 566 17G, 216 



/ 



Gross and De La Cruz noted that major chanqe was ati increase in the percentatie 
of' evaluative studies. Also, they found i,t disturbing that the percentage of* 
experimental studies had decreased. They sug^ted that this miaht be partially 
attributed to the increased- research 'activity in. development centers, school 
districts, and professional organizations, which might be drawing research trlen 
away from schools of education. ■ / 

Chapin (1974) used a somewhat different classification system to categorize 
the methodologies employed in dissertations produced from 1969 through March 
1973: • . . . ' ' • 

■ Table 38 ' ^ \ 

Methodologies Used in Dissertations,/ 1969-1973 

cJiapin . ' • ' 

(1969^1973) ' 

36% , ' 



Methodology 
Experimental 
Descriptive, Field 
Questionnaire 
Content Analysis 
Curriculum Development 
•Historical 
Models, Theory < 
Interviews 



19% 
15% 
10% 

, 8% 
6% 

" 3%. 
3% 



\ 



Total Number of Studies 417 , . , . 

Assuming Chapin's definition of experimental was similar to that used by Gross 
and De La Cruz, the trend toward decreasinq experimental studies had definitely 
been reversed, withJ54 of the 417 dissertations employinn experimental methods. 



Grade Level Distr^ibution . ^ 

A rough count of the numbers of studies focusing on various grade levels, • 
as reported in th^ -tdiprehensive reviewsv -r'evealed that attention to elementary . 
^and to high schcu*^ has been apprpximate'ly equa"*' oyer'the last two decades* 'This 



finding tends^o call into question the oft-heard complaint 'that tiie social 

studies profession doto not* pay very much attention to the problems of elementary 

neachefs. However, Chspin's tally of grade levels for , dissertations from^l969 

throucjh March 1973 supports the complaint. -She noted a relative neglect of 

research at the elementary level among doctoral candidates: 

^ ' . ' ' Table 39 • • 

' Grade Levels of Dissertations.. 1 969-1973 

Percentage of bissertations. 
Grade Level . / . 1969-1973 



Elemefitary (M) * 22%- " ' 

• . ** Junior*^ Hiah ■ " B% 

. --TSeirnor High , . ' ^ 38% 

Junior and Seni-oKjfi^gh ^ 1% . 

K-1-2 ' . ' ' . 3%- 

Higher Education, Teachers ^ 23% 
. Not stated, not relevant - , 4fi 

'Ounfee (1970), in her very thorough review of elementary social studies 
' research, pointed out there there was almost no research on elementary social 
studies *b^ore'l'9Ck% ' . • ' 

^ The two levels tha^ "definitely receive short shrift from researchers, as 
reflected both in tte'rough count of comprehensive review citations' and 'in the 
Chapin tally, are junior high ^nrf preschool'. 

Miscell-any ' ' > 

Cbap^in (1974) nated a chanqinn pattern of institutions producing social . 
Studies doctorates from 1963' to 1973. There appeared to be a marked trend toward 
•decentralization, 'She wondered if this might not cause problems of quality 
control and of adequate dissemination of cjissertation findings. 



Chapfn also noted that a whopping 81 percent of sqcial .studies doctoral 

candidates from 1969 to 1973 were male* It was not possible for her to determine 
> 

minority group membership of candidates. ' v"* " 

A typical comment made by reviewers is, ^'Teachers have been^ encouraged to 
use Method X (or Materials Y or Equipment Z) before there has been sufficient 
research to show how and in what ways the method (materials, equipment) aid the 
learnincj process. v Such comments have nerit from the point of view of rational 
'decision making. ^ ^Perhaps researchers and reviewers are right to bemoan the 
tendency of advocates to push their products before "the data are in." On the 
other hand, from a ^practical standpoint, ^ooe wonders if any innovation would 
ever occur were we to wait for research results. Or, would -any substantial and 
sustained research get done at all without the presence of popular interest to 

stimulate provision of funds over a period long enough and on an adequate scale 

^* ■ * 

to support the accomplishment of a "sufficient" amount of researcn (whatever 
thit is). " * V- . : 

Findings of Social Studies Research 

The specific findings derived from the reviews of research will be presented 
as appropriate under particular headings in the subsections that follow. 

Summary Observations 

1) Research in social studies/social scierice education did not really 
blossom until the early 19601s. Since eBout\1960 there appears to 
.have been a more or less steady increase each year in the* amount of 
researqb done in the field. ' 

2) Many of the reviewers of research have appeared hesitant to comment 

, upon and interpret research in the fjeld. Needless to say, this makes 
it difficult 'to summarize the results, to djite, of all these efforts. 

3) Many reviewers have expressed concern over the lack of a cumulative 
research base In Social studies/social science education 
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4)- It should not be surprsing to learn that content (subject matterU- 
usually -^s a status variable but sometimes as an independent variaole— 
has b'een v^ne of the major foc1 of inquiry in this field. Neither should 
it be surprising that geography, U.S. history, and world history have 
been by far the most studied, with civics/government and economics \ 
trailing at some distance. Behavioral science (anthrbpoliogy, sociology, 
and psychology) subject matter has received very little attention. \ 
(Most of the, studies of content are dealt with in Section 1.0, since \ 
they use subject-matter as a status variable.) ' \ 



5) Rivaling content variables as a focus of research have been instructional 
techniques and methods. \ 

\ 

6) ^Another very popular focus of research has been the analysis of textbook\ 

content. ; (These studies are- reviewed in subsection \4, since they are \ 
classified as status studies.) ^ ^ . ' \ 

7) There has beerPIess of a focus on learner variables (such as cognitive \ 
and- affective development^ learning styles^ motivation) than oh the above \ 
areas as independent variables, ^s one might expect, learner variables 
have been ^'USually -looked^ at as outfcomes and^ for the most part, the ; 
emphasis has been on cognition, although recently there has been Increased; 
interest 'in the affective domain. ' 

8) , Teacher education appears to have been of littl -^^-^terest to researchers , 

in sociar studies/social science education untt je latter part of the ' 
sixties. There fias been a noticeable increase in the number of studies 
focusing'on inservice education in the early seventies. 

9) A large 'proportion of research in the field has been in the nature of 
"status" studies; that is, census-Uke surveys of the state cf curriculum 
offerings, instructional practices, teacher and student characteristics, 
and thp like, with li^tl^i or no attempt to discover relationships among 
such status variables. A^ small but Increasing percentage of the research 
consists of studies employing "scientific" designs—that is, studies 
examining relationships among variables. (Kerllnger, 1964,* p. 392) The 
bulk of these explore relationships between classroom teaching strategies, 
techniques, and materials, on the one hand, and student outcomes, primarily 
cognitive, on the other. 

10) Th;e number of studies focusing on the elementar/ level and the number 
fo;cus1ng on the high school level appear to be approximately even. The 
Junior highleyeland preschool level have, by contrast, been neglected, 

11) Although we have not presented specific data in this report to suppo^^t 
the contention, 1t appears that the amount of research activity in social 
sttidlesyhas been considerably lower than in other major sectors ofAhe 
precollege curriculum. 
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2.3 Research on Effecti^reness of Different Kinds 
of Content in Social St ud ies/Social Science Education 

This brief subsection notes the lack of research on the relative merits of 
using various kinds of content for achieving the goals of the social studies. 



Sources 

All the reviews mentioned in^ubsection 2,2 were examined for possible 
clues in regard to contenJ>€ffectiveness research. ^ 

Documentation and Discission 



The "nature of the discipline" has long been a hotly debated issue among 
social studies professionals. Barth and Shermis (1970) suggested that there \ 
were three major schools of thought about the purposes and content of the social 

studies: 

1) social studies as citizenship transmission; 

2) social studies as social science; and 

3) social studies as reflecti Inquiry. ' 

More recently, Brubaker, Simon, and Williams (1977) offered a .somewhat 
different breakdown of the contending approaches: 

1) social studies as knowledge of the past as a guide to good citizenship; 

2) social studies as reflective inqudry; 

3) social studies in the student-centered tradition; 

4) social studies as structure of the disciplines; and 

5) iocial studies as sociopolitical involvement. 
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Research is not likely to provide a resolution to these disagreements about 
the nature of the field, since the issue is largely one involvincj differences 
in values ari goals. However, it has been suggested that there are some areas 

in which oOund empirical research could lend some clarification to the debate. 

< ^« 

For instance. Shaver (1973), defining social studies as citizenship education, 
suggested that research' sho,u Id examine "whether and how social science courses 
contribute to- the oft-stated goals of citize»iship education ..." <p. 1245). 
Within the framework of a given set of goals for social studies, researchers 
could illuminateM'nstrumental questions about what content ano how much of 1t 
contributes Tiost to the achievement of those goals. 

, . Unfortunately, there appears to be virtually.no research coniparinq the 

c 

-merits of one type of content wicn another for achievina specified sets of social 

studies goals and objectives. Skrettinn and Sundeen (1969)- noted that research 

had not given an answe.-r to the question of which type of contents-concepts, 

generalizations, and jriethodologies associated with the social sciences or 

content associated witn public-issues approaches such as that advocated by 

Shayer--was the most appropriate and effective in the cognitive domain. Shaver 

(1973) commented on the "lamentable I'^ck of research" in this area> one in 

which "research is badly needed so that much of the <:urrent rhetoric based on 

supposition can be replaced by discourse based on evide'nce" (p. 1245). 

Research reviews seem, to be of the opinion that little or no empirical 

research has been done on social studies content questions, except, o*^ course, 

for status studies, such as surveys of the content actually being taught in 

"schools, of which there are many. However, it wojld appear that at least one 

possible source of relevant finJinqs is available but has not been collated and 

*.<* 

interpreted. Many of the research and evaluation studies on the "new social 
studies" materials compared outcomes for students who had bee^i taught with 
materials focusing on one kind of content (usually social science) with outcomes 
for students who had been taught v/ith materials focusing on another kind of 



content (usually chronological history or institutional civics content), (See 
Wiley and Superka 1977 for a listing of these studies.) This source of 
information, comparing "the merits of various kinds of content In achieving 

XT' ** 

various kinds of social studies o||^ectives, is largely untapped. As a resi:lt, 
no generalizations" about the erfects of content varicibles on outcomes can be 
made here. ' . * 



^ . Summary Observations , 



1) According to reviews of resaa^^ch in the social studies, little or no 
empirical research has focused on questions about the relative merits 
of different kinds oV content (e.g., social science, public issues* 
chronological history) in achieving the goals of the social studies. 
The reviews have not identified, mudi less interpreted, any research 
in this area* 

2) Oni^ body of studies tliat appears to con^.ain findings relevant to 
questions' about the comparative effects of different kinds of content 
is that evaluating the effectiveness of various "new social studies" 
materials in comparison to other materials. Often differences In 
content were major variables in these studies. However, no one has 
examined these studies as a group and interpreted their results as they 
relate to the question of content effects. 
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2 . 4 Research on Effectiveness and Efficiency 



of Social Studies/Social Science 
Instructional Methods and Techniques 

This subsection reviews research on instructional methods in the social 
studies. Much of this research has examined what is variously called "critical 
thinking," "inquiry," "problem solving," and the like. The findings of and 
problems with this body of research are discussed. Then we take a Ic"'^ at 
research on more discretely defined, le^s global instructional techniques, such 
as procedures for teaching facts, procedures fov- teaching concepts, mastery 
learning, games and sifnulations, ancl the lecture method. 

A 

t 

*. 

Source^ 

The materials for this subsection was drawn from commentary provided in 
both the comprehensive and the special -focus reviews of research in the social 
stj':iies. In addition, some information has been drawn from selected special- 
focus ! evif^ws outside the social studies. ' 

hive comprehensive reviews contained comments and information that have 
beep incorporated here: 

Hunkins et al . 1977 (chapters by Mortorella, Ehman, and Tucker) 

Johnson., Payette, and Cox- 1969 

Massialas and Smith 1965 

Payette, Cox, and Johnsbn 1970 ° , ' 

Skretting and Si'.deen 1969 

The largest single cluster of special-focus reviews in social studies 
focused on critical thinking research. These include: 
Feel y 1976 

Fersh 1955 (chapter by Gross) 
Gross and MacDonald 1958 • 

Hawkin.s and Tempi eton 1972 ' • . * ' 

Marsh 1974 ^ 

Metcalf 1963 " * 

Ricel97'4 184 

Shaver 1962 



Barnes and Clawson 1975 ' 

Hartley and Davies 1976 ^ !. 

Finally, one review, also covering a broader rang'e than socia^l studies 
subject matter, examined research comparing lecture and discussion methods: 
Stovall 1958 

^ Documentati on and Discussipn ' . « \ 

■ • \ 

This area of social studies/social science- educational research appears to ■ 
be fairly chaotic, at least from the perspective of epctant reviews, both compre- 
hensive and sVacial focuo. Although -a large portion of social studies research 
falls under .this heading, this research appears "to have yielded few conclusions 
that one can endorse with much confidence and few^ guidelines for practitioners. 
The picture is not entirely bleak, s-:nce some order ^'s beginning :to take shape 
in a few well-define-l areas. These--as weTl as some still confused areas--w;n 
be .noted in the discussion of discrete techniques below. First, however, we shall 
examine the research on more general instructional .approaches 1n the social^ studies 

» . ** - 

c 

^ > 

General Instructional Approaches: Critical Thinking 

' From reading reviews of research, one gets the impression that there are 
really only two alternatives in the way of general, or comprehensive, approaches^ 
to social studies instruction: -"critical thinking" (sometimes called by other 

names-) and "traditional," 

So-called traditional. approaches include a host of "sins." Precise deflnl- 
tlons of traditional Jbeaching are hard to ccnie - by, although it Is usually 
implied that such'teacKIng consists primarily of repeated cycles of lecture,- , 
reading, recitation, and testing, or some variation thereon.' There is little, 
it any, research on traditional teaching 1tself--or at least no research that 
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Shaver and Larkins 1973 
^ Templeton and Hawkins 1972 . 
In addition to the above reviews, which centered primarily on social studies, one 
other, which looked atv "discovery learning" in a broader perspective, was 
utilized: 

Hermann 1-969 

A number of special -focus reviews examined particular instructional 
techniques. Five of these looked at research on simulations and games: 
Bagley 1974 * - ' ' 
Chapman et al • 1974 

ft 

Cherryholmes 1966 

Fletcher 1971 

Wentworth and Lewis 1973 

•> « 
All but the Fletcher review tocused specifically on simulation/gaming in .the: 

f 

social studies, ■ v 

One review examined^ research on teaching reading in the social studies: ' 
Lunstrum and Taylor 1977 ^ * 

• Two reviews summarized research on mastery learning, the first being a 

review of mastery learning in all subjects and the second focusing specifically 

on social studies: ' * 

Block 1974 ' . , 

RiC'c iJ76 \ - ■ . . ' . 

Two other reviews examined research on values education techniques: 
Kirschenbaum 1975 . ^ 

Raths, Harmin, and Simon 1966 " 

Two reviews, covering a broader scape than just social studies, summarized 
research on pre-instructional strategies such as advance organizers and behavioral 
objectives: 

186 
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we could find. Instead, traditional instruction seems to be. whatever the 

comparison group is doing in contrast to the experimental! group. (This second- 

fiddle role may account partially for the lacic of a yery clear conception of 

"trad'itional" teaching in social studies.) 

What \the experimental -group is doing in most social studies research on 

general approaches is usually labeled "critical thinking" or some variation 

thereof- There has been much more attention to defirJtion within the "critical 

thinking" cluster than within the "tradit-^'onal" cluster.. The various labels th*§^t 

.have been used—critical thinking, reflective thinking, inquiry, higher-level 

cognitive learning, and problem solving— indicate a variety of attempts to 

clarify exactly what this cluster of general approaches consists of. However, 

the profession has not arrived at any consensus; in fact, one of the major. 

problems with research in this area, according to reviewers, has beeo a lack 

af clarity about what these various labels mean in operational terms. We have 

« * 

grouped these pcs^sibly distinct clusters intd one category here primarily 
because most social studies educators seem still to think of them as either the 
same thing or related things. They all appear to share the aim of moving 
studervts toward the fullest development of human reasoning capacities. In this 
report, v/e shall usually refer to this area as critical thinking,- s\i{iDly to 
a;oid having to repeat all the labels at every mention. " ■ 

Over, the period cover^^ed by this report— indeed, since at least the 
Progressive^ Education Movement— there has been a sustained interest among soctaV 
studies educacors In the 'area of critical thinkina. Several speci'al -focus 
TGviews and almost all the comprehensive reviews have singled out critical 

nking for some special attention. (Also, there have been a number of reviews 
of research on critical thinking outside the social studies.) Some social 
^studies reviewers have claimed that there have been very few experimental 
studies focusing on critical thinking, in spite of widespread lip-service to - 



thi 



if 



critical thinking objectives* in the- social studies (Skretting and Sundeen 1969; 
■ Shaver 1962; Metcalf 1963; Marsh 1974; Gross in Fersh 1955). A' perusal of 
titles in the biBliographies of reviews, however, uncovers a rather large nun^ber 
of studies making reference to the area tn their, titles. It may be that the 
reviewers who claim a* dearth of research in this area have developed sufficiently 
precise conceptions to narrow the number of studies they^consider relevant; 
however, this precision is notal ways made explicit, t 

Overall Results. Almost unanimously the social studies reviewers who 
attend to critical thinking "complain that the results of research in the area 
nave'"been disappointina, at best. They say that the studies that have been- 
conducted show no consistent, significant results favoring critical thinking 

/ 

treatments (Johnson, Payette,, and Cox 1969; Payette, Cox, and Johnson 1970; 

Shaver 1962; Metcalf 1963; Marsh 1974; Rice 1974). Marsh's summary of "inquiry" 
•studies (1974) is particularly illuminating ,in this regard, ^both because of Us • 

relative recency and because of his straightforward presentation of the data.' 

Marsh found a total' of 28 experimental studies conducted between 1967 and 
^ 1972 dealinn with inquiry in the social 'studies. He classified these studies 

as follows (p. V): " , ^ "* 

Table 40 . ' ■ 

■ RES'ULTS OF EXPERIMENTS COMPARING INQUIRY TEACHING METHODS 
IN SOCIAL STUDIES WITH OTHER METHODS ;{-l-967- 72) 
. , * * l^avorable Results 'for • 

■f • , Inquiry Method but 
Dependent Significant for Not Sighifltant ' not Statistically 
Variable • " Inquiry Method for Inquiry Method Signifl can t 

Recall 3 . 2 ; 2 

Transfer 2 

Retention 1 • , 

Specific Inquiry 
Variable (e.g. , 

' Questioning Skills 3 ,1 6. ^/ 

' Inquiry Related ^. %' " 

Variable' (e.g. , • " ■ ' . 

Public Interest) 1 " ' 2 ; " 4 

' ' Total ' 11 . 5 ■ 12 
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He then proceeded to critique tbose studies that showed signific4nt results 
favoring inquiry, in which he found deficiencies in sampling and other conditions. 
This eliminated all 11 studies favoring inquiry. In addition,' he found major 
deficiencies in the remaining studies, such as brevity of treatment and failure 
to provide deta.ils about teaching procedures/' In the end, one is left wrthout 
evidence to confirm or refute claims for inquiry. 

Specific Findings . Whi-le recoqniz'ing the myriad weaknesses in studies . on* 
critical thinking instruction, a number of reviewers have attempte'd to <tease 
* out some specific findings and indicate some general tendencies suqqestedNDy the 
body of research. These? "f indinqs" -ctre- 1 isted below: 

' ■ 1 . Learning of facts ; Studies consistently show critical thinking' treat- 
ments produce as much factual lear.sing as do comparison tireatments, even though 
they, do not consistently shew any superiority for critical thinking treatments 
in this respect. On standardized tests, as wel.l as other measures of fact learn- 

ing, students taught by critical thinking methods do as well as students taught 

■* . ■ « 

by other methods\ (Cox and Cousins in Massiala_s_.and Smith- 1-965; Tucker, irv 
Hunkins et al . 1977; Rice 1 974;., tamp leton and Hawkins 1972) 

2. Learning higherrlevel cognitive skills : At least some^ studies show- ^ 
that critical thinking methods can produce outcomes suph as ."independent 
thinking,"' alt"houqh\such outcomes do not occur consistently^ in all studies. 
(Tempi eton,^nd Hawkins 1972-) ' - , ' 

3. Guidance versus no gu idance :' Explicit teachind^of inquiry skilU 
~ ' . ' . i' : . 

rather than pure discovery oV incidental learning produces "greater proficiency 

in those skills (t;ox and Cousins in Massialas and Smith i965)-» At.least some 
ijuidance i$ beneficial, but .its absence delays rather than prevents solutions to 
problems (Gross and MacDonald ,1 958) • « ^ / ' 
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/A. Kinds of guidance : The effectiveness of guidance does not depend 
solely on the amount of information imparted. Providing a method rather than a 

^ principle. may be more helpful for less, able students. in problem-solving 

/ 

instruction, (Gross and 'MacDonald 1958) 

5- Attitude change : Inquiry approaches appeal to create favorable student 

• ' ' / 
attitudes toward social studies (Tucker, Jn Hunkins et al, 1977), Other 

\ • ' ^ 

attitudinal effects may also be significant t^efits of critical thinking . 

approaches as contrasted with other approacfhes (Martorel-la, in Hunkins- et aK. 

1977; Hawkins ahd Tempi eton 1972), ^ ^ \ ' ■ 

Efficiency : Searching mod^s of instruction take more time to cover ' 

a given* amount of content than do reception modes' (Rice 107^; Hawkins and 

Templeton 1972)- . ^ ^ . - ^ ' 

7, Kinds of content : The r.eal ism^ of -the problem makes no" difference to 
the quality of solution developed (Gross and MacDonald 1958), 

.8, Grade levels : Inquiry methods cs(n produce increments in learning at ^ . 



the elementary level as well as at the secondary level (Templeton and Hawkins 197,^). 

9. Student -abi 1 i ty ' 1 evel s : Contrary to received opinion, ^disadvantaged , 
low-ability youngsters can leacn frop/ open-finded strategies (Hawkins and Templeton 
1972). ■ . . ■ ' 

10. Individual differences" : Students' mental sets, such as rigidity and 
dogmatism, and anxfaty may affect abilities to benefit from ingairy approaches. 

'.^Research sugges^ts a number of specific means for reducing set ind anxiety. 
CCox and Cous-ins in'Massialas and Smith 1965; Gross and .MacDojiald 1958) 

If tneise few scattered findings, wbich are tentative suggestions »at bes^^^ 

(except for the first), are all that social ^studies researchers can tell us about 

" . ' - ^ ^ ~~ — 

teaching critical thinking, then research is indeed in a pitiful -state. However, 

* . ^ .. ^* ^ 

at least a couple of writers give us some reason to question whether research on 

critical t+iinking has been so fruitless. First, Feely (1 976) notes that 



research efforts that have brokerT down the notion of 'critlc&l. thinking into 
somewhat discrete ua^Iis, fa'"'owing what he calls the "logical paradigm" instead 
,of the "mentel panJigm," hav.? produced fairly clear results In some areas%. •/ 
Second, l^artoreTlaTOp Hunkins' et aT. 1.97?^'disCu§ses ' .twjj* cognitive areas-- ' . 
ones that are imp^rtajjt elements:,of, crHl'C^V^t^ii>nk1ng--^^^ reserv'ch has 

yielded specifiQ, clear guidelines for instructional practice. These are 

» '> . - / - - 4> — r , ' 

factual learning' and cop'^eptual learning. (Martorellais conclusion^ are 

'described below in the discrete techniques section. ). .Like Feely, MartorelVa-^ 

' I ^' \ . \': 

■ has found that ref^earch that focuse.s on discrete tasks has produced illuminating 

resu-lts/ R should be noted t>iat neither -Feely nor Martorella IrmitM hii 

search to studies within the social studiesa^ while t:^e, reviewers wHc/have come , 

up with discouraging conslusions have generally looked only or primarily at 

social studies researclj. ' (This, is not meant to imply that social-studies 

research is barren while r-esearch^rs in Qther fields have been productive. 

Rather, the implication is that so^.jal studies research needs to be compiled 

and interpreted together vnth research from other a^a'S. i 

It may be'^useful a4: this point t^ examine briefly findings in i^egard to, 

inquiry method^t hat 'hajve been culled frorp'^the more general educational research, 

done'jnostly by learning! psychologists. Hermann (1969) examined "learning by 

discovery" experiments arid, jwhile cautioning the reader about deficiencies in 

"the research, listed thp following findings as ones that coiild be stated with 

confidence: , . 



at least some degree of 

'l) Better retentjiorf results from ruleg (rule-example) learning than ^/ 

from egrule (example'rule of* inductive) learning. / 
2) Better transfer results from d.iscovery-l earning. . 7 



— 3) As the difficulty of the transfer task \ncreds^5, discovery becomes 

/ i . / 
relatively more effective. 



4) As the time between learning and testing on the transfer task/increases; ^ 



gDjQ discovery Is relatively more effective. 



\ 



5). Wheh the learning task involves material such as that taught in 
^schools, discovQ^ry is relatively more effective. . 

. ../ . . 

6J Discovery learning m^y^^more effective when student background 
. , knowledge in the subject l^eing .taught is limited/^ 



7) Discovery methods are relativeT^y mbre-effectiveH^orHow-^ability 

than for. high ability groups.. ^ ' » ' - . [ 

6) Immediat^'Verbaiization" or further learnJncL^af^r materi&l has been 

j / 5- < - ^ ' ~ 

learned through discovery adversely affects the original learning. 

' '\l • ■ ■ • * 

9) s A Veaspfiable degree" .of guijdance is better than little guidance in 

[ . discovery learning. 

10) Discovery learning takes more time than reception learhinq and tetter 

^ • • • ; . ^ ^- / 

results could in some cases be attributed to this. / 
Prof^l ems .with Critical Thinking Research . Reviewers have suggested there 

" ^ . ' - ■ * ■ 

are three major problems blocking progrjass in critical thinking research: 
.(1) failure to consider critical thinking Instruction in a comprehensive > - ./ ' 
theoretical perspective; (2) failure to control treatjnfint variables sufficiently; 
and (3) failure to- use' adequate, appropriate dependent measures. 
— ^ 'Me-tcalf (1963) arid SRaver^and Larkajis (1973) both argue ^hat instructional . 



research in social studies pays scant attention to theory, This, of cours?., • 
leads to a" lack of claffty"about exactly what is being studied or what ought to 
be studied. .The atheot oticalT or even antlthepret'icdl , mentality that s.eems 
to pervade the field has produced- a fragmented, "shotgun" orientation. In which 

'• - (X,' • / 

•critics can legitimately claim that "research doesn't |:ell us a damn thing." 

, .• If research were more .clearly theory based,' one- of the bene-^its would 
probably be more careful control of independent variables. The second major 
criticism' of critical thinking research has been that jt generally falls to 
cdntrol treatment variably. Metcaif, arguing for testing o? a part1cula»" 
tfieory of Reflect jve thinking based on the ideas of Dewey and Griffin and 
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following a Hempeli am model of deduction, suggested that 

Statements, that assign more importance to teacher personality 
and variety of technique than to any other factors will 
probably be. made until research on technique brings under 
• control variables as basic as the amount and quality of ^ 
reflection taking place in the classroom. (Metcalf 1963, f 
p. 156) . . ^ 

"Payette, Cox,. and Johnson (1970) noted that researchers who worked with gross.. 

variables, rather thap^nalyzing critical thinking into its component parts, 

produced yery confusing and mixed results. Martorella (in Hunkins et al. 1977) ' 

also concluded that research on the cognitive effects of "nonexpository methods 

of instruction" defied summarization, ,for, although the labels given to treat- 

ments in these studies were similar (for instance, "inqutry" vers.us "traditional" 

methods), it was not at all clear that the experimental treatments themselves 

- ^ ■ 

were comparable or that experimental and comparisoit treatments differed*1^rori\ 
each other significantly. Shaver and Larkins.(1973y pointed out that researchers' 
frequently fail to verify that "the independent variable of teacher behavior 
did indeed occur as assumed" (p. 1249). Marsh (1974), too, argued for greater 
clarification of the "omnibus" term, inquiry , for research purposes. Finally,. 
Feely (1976) argued that the "logical paradigm," which breaks critical thinking 
down into component operations, would be much more fruitful than the "mental . 

paradigm," which views critical thinking as something like a" mysterious black box'. 

' ■. < 

A third major problem in critical thinking research in the social studies 

fj 

concerns measures of the dependent variables. Shaver and Larkins (1973), noted 

tjjat the "achievement of pbjectives sought in social studies instruction is 

typically difficult to measure . . ." (p. 1250). ^ 

Oae reaction tQ the difficulty of rreasuring commonly 
espoused social studies objectives has been a regressive 
* tendency for researchers to fall back on that which is easily 
measurable— Rnawledge—ignoring attitudes, values and thought 
processes. Consequently, much. of what is measured in research 
on teaching social studies is not relevant to many of the ^ 
common objectives of the curriculum area. (p. 1250) 
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They suggest that this problem, too, results from lack of a clear theory of 
critical thinking: "Lacking a wel 1 -expl icated conception of critical thinking, 
researchers too often make their judgments of test validity by delault, simply 
accepting a test,because it is published and available" (p. 1250). 

Irf-addition to the three major problem areas c^'+:d by reviewers of critical 
thinking research, a fourth problem might be mentioned. As noted previously, 
those reviewers who have detected some progress in critical thinking research 
have generally looked both at. social studies researph'and research dons outside 
the socia-l studies. It would seem that^insularity has contributed at least a 
small amount, to the bleak impression of the state of our knowledge in this area. 

Discrete Techniques . - ^ 

/ Both comprehensive and special -focUa reviewers drew some conclusions about 
various discrete techniques that have been studied by researchers. The discrete 

^ . it 

techniques on which reviewers commented are the following: factua.1 teaching,, 
conceptual teac-hing, mastery /learning, questioning, behavioral objectives, 
advance organizers, lecture and discussion, reading, self-pacing and student ^ . 
autonomy, simulations "and games, values education techniques, and classroom 
climate. 

Factual Teaching . Martorella (in Hunkins et al. 1977) described »a "we'll- 
established model for factual learning" that had been confirmed through research. 
Teaching facts involves moving a student through the following_iteps: 

1) attending to stimuli; 

2) discrimit ating the stimulus to be learned; 

3) practicing the material; 

4) actup:! learning experiences; and - 

5) overlearliing. 

In the process, mediators are introduced to help organize the materials; periodic 
reinforcement is administered; and feedback "ts given. 

194 



Concept Teaching . Martorell'a (in Hunkins et al. 1977) also described a 
skeletal model for concept learning that has been confijrme.d by research. It 
includes the following components: 

1) assessing the concept rule and critorial attributes preceding 
instruction; 

2) ' introducing. students to a number of examples and nanexamples selecj:ed 

on the basis if the prefissessment; 
3*) helping students to attend to the relevant dimensions of the concept; 

4) stating a definition of the concept in terns meaningful to the students 

5) providing students with some strategy for distinguishing examples and 
nonexamples as well as critei^al and -noncriterial attributes of the 
concept; ■ . 

6) teaching triterial attributes, to students at some point, unless they 
,al ready know them; ^ 

7) providing opportunity to experiment or practices with cases; and ' 

8) providing feedback on correctness of response's. 

Different levels .of mastery of a concept ^ re possible. For young chi' Iren, 
visual stimuli rather than verbal should be used whenever possible. . ^ 

Martorella notes, by the way, that, while the cumulative research- on factual 
and conceptual learning is at a relatively advanced stage, there has been little 
systematic application of these findings in the construction of curriculum 
materials. 

Mastery Learning . Mastery learning has received much attention in the 
general educational research literature in recent years. Block (1974) reviewed 
research on mastery learning in the classroom and offered the following 
generalizations: 

1) Mastery learning can yield substantially greater student achievement 
in certain subjedts than lecturi-recltatlon or lecture-discussion. 

195 
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2) ^ There is r6aSon to believe that future studies will show mastery 
lea*rning yield^ greater retention than nonmastery approaches • 

3) There are hints in the research that mastery approaches' yield greater 
transfer of training than nonmastery approaches, 

4) In the short run at leasts mastery approaches have noticeable effects 
, on student interest and attitudes. High levels of interest in and 

positive attitudes toward topics ^studied occur with mastery approaches. 
. Mastery learning generates students' confidence in their ability to 
\ * learn. Also, over the short run, students ?njoy mastery approaches. 

5) Mastery treatmepts yield less variability in student achievement than 
nonmastery treatments and may reduce individual differences in learning 
rates. . ^ ~ ' • 

It should be noted that, in the first generalization. Block linrits his 
conclusion to "certain subjects" '(which he does not specify). It appears that 
social studies is one of the more difficult areas in which to- apply mastery 
learning approaches. A cluster of studies done recently at the University of ^ 
Georgia demonstrated no support for mastery learning's cognitive effects in the 
social studies. The mastery learning materials and procedures used in these 
studies ?lid not overcome initial differences in ^titude among students. (Rice" 
1976; Martorella, in Hunkins et al. 1977) ' '■ 

Questioning . There has been a fairly dramatic increase in research on 
classroom questioning in the last ten years. Altnough several of the more recent 
comprehensive reviews. described questioning studies, Martorel.la (in Hunkins et al. 
1977) was the only reviewer to provide a summary of results. He claimed that 
this body of research had not yielded clear, i)ractical guidelines as yet. Most 
of the studies have dealt with the effects of different levels of cfuestiohs rather 
than questioning patterns or sequences. The results (in levels are quite checkered. 
Martorella recommended cor\centrating future attention on patterns rather than 
levels. ' . 

■ 198 
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Behavioral Objectives . ' According to Skretting^and Sundeen in 1969, there 
had been little research ori#social studies objectives (other than surveys of 
what people thought social studies objectives should be and were). By 1977, • 
Martorella (in Hunkins et'all. 1977).was able to devote several paragraphs to a 
discussion of research on behavioral objectives in the ^social studies. Martorella 

♦ 

referred readers tp Hartley and Davies (1976-) for a more detailed review of 
behavioral objectives research. - The Har.tley and Davies review examined studies 
from all areas, not just social studiel; however, they noted that subject are» 
did not seem to make a difference. Their conclusions ^included: 

1) Behavioral objectives work best when they are salient to the tisk, 
.» • . • - ■ 

2) Disclosing behavioral objectives works better prior to traditional - 

' types of teaching than to non traditional^. • 

« (• ■ ', 

3) Closely structured materials tend to make behavioral objectives 

superfluous. • • - ' 

' 4) Behavioral objectives are not useful in learning tasks cajl^ng for 
knowledge and comprehension. 

5) Behavioral objectives are 'more useful in higher-level tasks of 

^ • analysis, synthesis, and evaluation.* 

6) Behavioral objectives reduce the need for reasoning on certain tasks. 

7) Behavioral objectives sometimes interfere in problem-solving tasks. 

8) Students of middle ability profit more, from behavioral objectives than 
" ' do students of low or high ability. 

9) Disclosing behavioral objectives reduces student anxiety. ^ 

10) Behavioral objectives are less effective with submissive, self-controlled, 
. considerate, and CiOnsclentlous students. 

11) The effects of behavioral objectives on learning are not clearcut,- . 
but In-thdse cases ^here a significant effect has been .found, It has^-" 
almost always been In favor of behavioral objectives. 
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12) Length of instruction, level of education, and, type of subject do not 
appear to rnake a difference In the effectiveness of behavioral 
objectives. " ^ * 

Advance Organizers . Advance organizers are another device that has received 
nkich attention only recently in social stud-(es research. Martorella (in'Hunkjns 
et al. 1977) and Hartley and Davies (1976) both describe results in this area 
as ^"confused," at best. Barnas and Clawson (1975) reviewed 32 studies done . 

V « 

between 1960 and 1974 on advance^ orgafiizers. These' studies^ used both social 
studies and other subject matter. Their major poiiits were the following: 

1) Twelve of the 32. studies reported signi'ffcant resitlts favpring 
advance organizers and 20 .reported nonsignificant effects. . 

2) Length of treatment was not a factor facilitating effects. 

3) There were no trends indicating advance organizers have differential 
effects on students .of low, middle, and high abilities.. 

4) There were no cons'lstent differential effects by subject matter 
(social studies, math,''and. science). ^ 

5) There were no apparent .-^rade-level effects. 

6) The hudfes (jo not support the use of written organUers ; there are 
too few studies on oth.er kinds (such as visual organizers or games) 
to warrant any conclusions. / . ' 

ly No' generalizations "can be made about effects of advance organizers on 

tasks of different cognitive levels. - 
8) In sum, "the efficacy of advance organizers has not been established" 
(p. 651). Barnes and Clawson do, however, recommend a plan for future 
research in the area. - , 

, Lectu re and Discussion . The relative merits of lecture versus discussion 
have not been of very great interest recently; however, Stovall summarized 
research findings on this issue in 1958. Stovall 's review was not-limited td 
social studies research. He enumerated 0le ^following generalizations: 

198 
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1) Objective tests of recall or recognition of factual 1nfo»%it1on show 
lecture and discussltfh methods to be approximately equal , In most'c^ses, 
although some exper1men:ters have reported results favoring lecture. 

2) '' Only .a few studies have looked at the effects of lecture versus 

discussion on retention of Information. One series found retention • 

significantly better for discussion classes than for reading and lec- 

A ' ■ C 

ture classes without discussions . ? 

3) Discussion is slgnlflcantl^^superlcfr to lecture In promoting ability . 
to evaluate; synthesize, draw Inferences, perceive relationships, 

^ and make applications of material learned. - , . ' 

4) Lectures can change' expressed attitudes; ffowever, the preponderance 
Of evidence from varied sources Indicates that group discussion Is 
distinctly superior to lecture In changlng^attltudes and behavior. 

^ 5) Listening to lectures Is mainly an Individualistic activity. "By 

contrast, good group discussion Is aiKald to the development of the ' 
kind of relationships among, studertts and between teacher and students 
which research tks revealed to be'nec^ssary for highest levels of ■ 
achievement." (p. 256) 
6) Research has ralsed-serlous doubts about the quality of discussion 
■ possible In groups larger thali 12. ) • 

Stovall adds a final caution, lest educatoRS become too enamored with 
discussnon; . ■ ^ \ • 

It should be apparent that profitable developental 
discussion- cannot be carried on unless those pantlclpating 
^ have some knowledge of pertinent facts, and research has 
shown the lectur", as well as reading, to be/^' effective 
means of providing this basic Informatlon^flclently. 
(p. 257) ■ r^Z^^ 

Reading . Off and on over the last 20 years, the relationship between 

« 

• reading and social studies achievement has cropped up as a research interest. 
Currently, with the" pressure of th§ back-to-basics movement, teaching reading 
ErJc ^" social studies has become i muchii^lSed-about topic among social 
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studies practitioners. It is likely that we shall see another outcropping of 
research studies in this area quite soon. In 1960, Gross and Badger commented ' 
'that another reviewer had summarized <rese^eirdh^ on reading in the social s^udies^ 
in 1941, and that experimentation since that time revealed little^that was ^ 
ostartlingly different."- Poor reading ability was a major cause of failure in 
social studies and social studies teachers had few skills in teaching reading. 
Lunstrum and Taylor (1977) have reinforced this conclusion recently. They 
describe a number of practical^echn Iques, supported by resea^'ch (done primarily 
by reading specialists, not social stuidies educators), for teachers to use in 
improving reading skills while teaching social, studies content. Ehman (in 
Hunkins et al. 1977) noted that there was some evidence that values-clarification 
"techniques can enhance reading comprehension. ..(See below for discussion of 
values education techniques. ) . » 

Self-pacing and Student Autonomy . Martorella (iii Hunkins et al . 1977) 

if 

reported briefly on three stud' s xlealing with student self-paping and autonomy. 
All,., three* came to essentially similar conclusions: ' such practices produce no 

significant cognitive differences. No findings related to affective outcomes of 

« 

student self-pacing and autonomy were reported in the co|nprehensive or special- 
^focus reviews. • • J » 

Simulations and Games . There has been tremendous practical and research 
interest ?n social studies simulations and games during the 'last (decade. W'fiile 
Cherryholmes (1966) found only six studies in the area, more recent reviewers 
have ipound around 50. AlthQugh only one comprehensive reviewer singled out t4iis 
area for comment^ five special-focus reviews have been devoted to the topic. 

Martore-lla^CirTHunkins et al. 1977) no'ted that, unlike mastery learning, 
simulations and games lend themselves eaisily to social studies subject-matter. 
The studies Martorella reviewed indicated that simulations and games appeared 
to be at least as effective as other instructional systems tn terms of cognitive 
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J ■ • ' ... 

effects, alth'ough they have not proven* to be consistently superior to other* 

- ■ ■ , ^ ■ - • --^ ' ■ ' ' ' 

instructional systems in this respect. He suggested that the strongest benefits 

_o.f s jimil ajt-lons^ and. games^mayJ ia Jn^thelr^^attltudi^ howevert he Mi d 

not review the literature related to. these. effects'. 

Wentwrth and Lewis (1973) examined 48 studies on simu-lations and games. 

Jhey .stated three conclusions that appear still to be the only conclusions that 
' ' . * • - . ; . • ' ^ 

" one .can 'draw with any confidence from the research in this area: ^ 

1) Simulations and games "do not appear to have any cleac advantage in 
teaching content to students"(p. 438). • • . 

2) Simulations- and games "appear to have a positive "influence on student 
/attitudes" (p." 438).^ • , ^ - 

3) 'Simulations and games "appear to be influential in encouraging students 

to become more actively Involved In the learning process" (p. 438«39j. ^ 
Baglev (1974^, based on a review of ten studies, added one further 
conclusion: 

r ' ^ .\ • . , " 

^> ^ > • ■ 

,4) "Of the in^ny variables investigated, only sex and ability are consistently 

shown to (?e- important game mediating influence'*^ (p. 288). ' / . 

Chapman et al. (1974), reviewing approximately 50 studies, wefe able to' 

elaborat^^ somewhat- on the second conclijsion presented above. They noted that 

the data, suggestjthat games can increase sympathetic 
' understanding about problem situations in which people 

find themselves— as represented by the roles in the " % 
^game—but this effect may not be enduring. Also, games • ^ 
do not seem to improve a player's sense of control over ^ ^ * . 

the real world. The attitude change which results from 
simulation/gaming tends to be gajfte-specific. (p. '21) 

In regard tc the first conclusion listed above. Chapman et a1. pointed out 

that very few' studies attempted to evaluate higher cognitive outcomes. 

< * ' ' r 

Wentwprth and Lewis suggested several reasons for the l^ck of clearer 
findings from the research on simulations and games fgr the social studies. Most • 

« 

of the research employed inadequate te^Jjij procedures and research designs. 



used" unsophisticated statistics, -and did not distinguish important' variables 

[these complaints are becoming a f§imilia.r refrairrC] Fletcher' (1971) has voiced 

a criticism about the "shotgun" nature of research in this area. It has 

» ' '' . "> ' * * 

"consisted'mainly of single studies of particular games; each using different 

test batteVie^ and measuring different independent and dependent variables; 

Values Education . Beyond the quest^n of stqdents'' liking of social studies 

. •^• . * 

the .early comprehensive y*evi,ej!fers generally paid little attention to affective 

outcomes of instruction.. Apparently there* were very few social studies research 

efforts 'thftt attempted to detect links b'etween instructional 'methods and student 

values, attitudes, and beliefs before ^bout 1970. This* lack of atte*ntion was^/ 
■ - " • • ' . ■• - . . 

noted in two 'a)mprehensive reviews (Cox, Girault,-and Metcalf 1966 and Girault 

and Cox 1967). The first notedTthat, although many of the studies done 1n 1965 

attended in significant ways to value questions, the' researchers 'approached the?. 

questions by means of examining the "officialJ'-tfeatment'of values in- textbooks 

,and instruction rather than "grappling with the actijal attitudes and' values 

students themselves bring into and take, away fr.om-the sQiCial 'studies classroom"' 

(p. 126). In the 1967 review, the reviewers suggested that more » , 

research activity ought Jto be occurring^^in this area, in which Isoeial studies 

educators express so much concern and which is so central to social studies. 

They suggested that onedifficuHy might be the lack of appropriate measurement 

instruments.^ (Apparently §ome research on values instruction had been occurring 

in the early and mid-sixties, for in 1966 Ra'ths, Harmih, and Simon were abl^ to ' 

review 12 studies pf Values clarification treatments. This woVk appears not to 

have seeped into the awareness, of social studies educators at the time of the 

♦ 

a'forement i on ed reviews,)/ f ' 

By the 1970s, values education was a "hot topic" in social studies, 
Superka et_al,. (1976) de\^eloped a classification system to help educators sort 
out;yie prodigious amount? of^urriT:u->ura-materials that were appea^Mng. The 



six .types of values education treatments ^fdentifie^ in the Superka classiftcation 

/' ' • ' " , ^ ^. ^ ^ ^ 

were: inculoat'ion," mora^l development^- vaTue analysis, vaTue clarification, ' 
♦ • • fc 

action learning, and evoce^Jion. and union. , - . ' • ; 

Ehman (in Hunkins et aL: 1977)' reviewed research J o three of these areds 
(clarific^ion, analysis, and moral development)/ He noted that he able to - 
identify no research in the other three areas. The comments reported below are 
taken pnim^rily from Ehman.' OVerall,- Ehman noted thcit'the research -base In 
values education js- still Jjuit^ weafk.and that. IjdtfitionaT research is badly needed' 
'in view 5f the popula>ity^ bordec^ing on faddishness, of values education. 

• \ 1) ^Values Clarification : Rajhs, Harmin, .artd Simon (1966) reviewed' 12 
$tudies testing the hypothesis that values clarification techniques woMld- ^ • * 
change non-value-based behavior to value-based (purposeful , consistent., and ra- 
tjqnal) behavior. These shoiVed positive tendencies but wefe .not entirely consistent. 
After T966, apparently there was' a lull in values dUrimation research; -a 
second, wave df research in> the area developed -In^the early- 1970s. K4fschenbauni; 



0975) rfevieved 11 stu^lies from this second, wave, but did* not attempt to drztw' \ 
any conclusions from them. ' ^ • ' > • , " , •. ' ■•.•.<> 

The. date of .the earliest study reviewed'by Ehman was .1973. ' Ehman n^ted thati • 
.a^n of tfie clarification- studies done so far had fbcused on the^upper-elemenfary • 
and middle-school levels. There was some evidence- that values, clarification ^ 
techniques could change self-concept and behavior at -the upper-elementaryMevferU y 
after several weeks* treatment. Al'so, there was good reasbn to 'believe that 
values cUri^i cation techniques could positively affect cognitive outcomes--. 
specifically, reading^ comprehension. Ehman noted that a major drawback of the. • * 
values clarification studies 'Was that none employed a delayed* posttest. .Tucker - 
(in Hunkins et d\. 1977) 'also touched upon values clarificatfonK4|;esearch, noti;ig 
that invalid "and unreliable measures of attitudinaT and behavioral criteria have 
plagued this area. 

- . • ' ' -203 . ; 
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\ 2) Value Analysis : Chman.alsc examined value analysis tschniques, but 

found that nothing cou.ld, as yet, be* concludetf about thi^ area* The value 
• analysis researchers needed to analyze these-techniques 4nto their component 



» 



parts and experiment to find which parts- aVte truly crucial^to the success of 
such* Strategies. , , ' k , i. ' 

, 3) Jloral Development : Ehman expressed particular concern—echoed by 
Tucker— about the thin research 'base underpinning all the hoopla about n:oral 

development ("Kohlbergian") instruction'; Ehman noted *that there were only six , 

\ ^ - • / • ^ 

published field studies, nearly all of, which fiad been conducted by the developers 

of moral development curricl(lQ. . These ?ix studies appeared to yield two 

V generalizations: . - * * ' ^ ^ . . " ^ 

a) Specially designed curriculum prdgrams in social studies that • • 

incorporate discussioi^s of moral dilemmas over an extended time can p6ssibly 

, Influence moral development of students in grades five through T2. , 

: • ' • b)' Some effects -of these programs Sire not necessarily imrflediate; • 

they may require cons^^^rable time ''to appear. (In fcontrastf to the values 

clari.fication studies, v. vSe studies rbutinely used delayed posttests.) 

..Both Ehman and Tucker questioned the assertion of moral development advocatfes 

.that the plus-one-stageo theory has been confirmed. The plus-or.e-stage thebry • . 

is the cl6seFt thing the mqral development; school has to a specific, practical 
^ • • *♦ * . 

instructional, guideline. It asserts that a transition to a higher sta.ge^of 
' • * , / . 

moral reasoning wiH o\:cur as a resujt. of conflict and discojnfort experienced In » 

encountering real-life or fiypo;^het1cal dilemmas and being exposed to one stage. , 

higher mo»^ reasoniny in these situations. Th[is 'claim does not rest on a • 

\ /souricT/base of carefully designed field, studies. All that the ex.ist1ng studies * 
• « * ** • ** 

show is that hetorogened\js-stage grouping (a-mix of, stages.) can possibly b6 one, 

\ 1 ' 

* * factor in stiifiulating moral devjBlopment. • . . , 



Both Tucker and Ehman noted the need to explore whether classroom teachers 
can carry out tasks basic to the moral development approach. Some recent research 
has brought into question the assumption that teachers can be trained to handle 
such tasks. 

. \ 

^ 4) Other Values Education Findings ; An important admonition offered by 
Ehman and also found in the 1960 review* by Gross and Badger is that studies 
have repeatedly confirmed that increased k#iowledge does not r^ecessarily lead to , . 
growth in democratic attitudes and values. * r 

Classroom Clina^ . Ehman noted that classroom climate has shown up in. a 
number of studies as a significant variable in relation to attitude change. "Open" 
classroom climates may be particularly important in.fpstering democratic^ 
attitudes, but measures of classroom climate are^nadequate at this point. 
Particularly needed for such instruments is construct validation andr.pinpointing 
of discrete operational factors. Until adequate ^'nstruments are employed, we can 
only regard the classroom, climate research as suggestive. 

Other Discrete Techniques . Research on techniques^'other than those ijientjoned 
above might have been considered for review here. However, other possible 
techniques were not singled out for interpretation and comment by .com^ehensive 
or special-focus reviewers in social 'studies. If we were to read and summarize 
the many individual research studies in these' other areas here, it would take as 
far beyond the time limitations of this project. The te<^hniques listed and 
discussed above are the only ones that have been^ singled out for comment in 
social studies reviews. . 

r 

Summary Observations 

1) a' large proportion of the research conducted in social studies falls under 
- the heading of research on Instructional methods. 
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2) One gets the^pressTon that there are only two varieties of "general 
instructional approaches" (as contrasted with "discrete techniques of 
instruction") of interest to social studies educators: "critical thinking" 
approaches (sometimes referred to as "reflective thinking," "inquiry,", 
"higher-level cognitive learning," or '.'problem solving") and "traditional" 
instruction (whatever serves as a comparative treatment in studies of 

< critical-thinking instruction). * - 

- p . 

3) Studies of "traditional" teaching per se are virtually nonexistent. 

4) There has been sustained interest among social studies researchers in 
critical thinking.'over-the. two decades covered by this report (and prior 
to that time, as well). 

5) Almost unanimously, the reviewers who have examined research results vn 
critical thinking in the so^cial studies have reported disappointment. The 
studies twat have been conducted show no'^cons.i stent, significant results 
favoring critical thinking. (However, these same Studies show no signlflcan 
results favoring comparison -treatments, either.) Some reviewers, have 
attempted to extract a f&n tentative generalizations suggested (though not 
confirmed) by the critical-thinking researcTi. 

6) Some reviewers have enumerated various weaknesses that may have contributed 
to the lack of fruit*ulness in critical -thinking research: (a) failure to 
consider critical -thinking instruction in a comprehensive theoretical 

■perspective; (b) failure to control, treatment variables sufficiently; and 
(c) inadequate and inappropriate dependent measures. A fourth major 
problem— not cited by reviewers— is failure to integrate findings from 

: social studies research with other research on critical thinking. 

7) Much of the instructional reseaV'ch in social studies focuses on -fairly, 
narrowly limited techniques rather than comprehensive 'instructional 
approaches. The discrete techniques that reviewers have singled out for 

. sumnarization of findings are: factual teaching, conceptual teaching, 
jnastery learning, questioning, behavioral objectives, advance organizers, 
lecture and discussion, reading, self-pacing, and'student autonomy, 
simulations and qames, values education techniques, and classroom climate. 
Although research has been conducted on-many other discrete techniques Mn 
social studies, reviewers have not chosen to offer interpretations and 
summaries of such other clusters of research.- 

X ■ • - ^ 

8) Research has confirmed models for factual and concept teaching; however,. 

curriculum developers -have not applied' these well-established findings, in 
the construction of materials jn the social studies. 

* 

9) Research gives no support for use of mastery^ learning approaches In the 
social studies. 

10) Results of research on questioning are Unclear, 

f 

n) ReSeaVch has produced some indications of circumstances ^n which behavior 
objectives are and are not useful. 

' • • • ' * 

12) The efficacy of advance organizers has not been established by research. 

13) Lecturf methods may be considered at least as effective as discussion for 

information acquisition, but discussion is superior for increasingi student 
• » ' ♦ . . . 
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abilities in'evaluation, synthesis,' inference-making, perception of 
relationships, and application of material learned. Discussion is also 
superior for changing attitudes. " ' 

14) Student reading abilities are very closely related to achievement In social 
studies; however, social studies teachers do not ava^l themselves of many 
well-established techniques for helping their students with reading « 
problems. , ' . - . ' ' 

15) Research does not support the hypothesis that student self -pacing and 
autonon\y improve cognitive learning. 

i ' ' ' * . 

16) Social studies simulations and. games have been heavily researched. The 

, major conclusions of this research are that simulations and games do not 
appear to have any advantage over other methods in teaching cognitive 

• content;' do appear to have.positive effects on'student attitudes; and do. 
appear to. encourage students to become more actively involved in the 
learning process. •> , 

17) Considering the high degree of enthusiasm over values education, rather 
little research has been conducteil in this area— certainly not enough- to - 
support the claims of advocates of various values education approaches. 
There' is some evidence that valu'es'Clarification ta^niques may contribute 
to changing non-val ire-based behavior to consistent, purposeful, rational 
behavior, although this evidence is far from strong as yet. Nothing can 
yet be concluded from r6search on value analysis techniques. "Kohlbergian" 
techniques may- possibly lead to- development toward higher stages of moral 
reasoning; the effects may take some time to appear. . There is some 
question as to whether teachers can be trained to produce* the stage- 

^ chan'giBS that experimenters have produced. ' . 

18) Increas<»s in knowledge do. not necessarily lead to growth in democratic 
^ attitudes and values. 



19) Classroom climate rnaji;.be a variable of major importance in attitude change. 
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2.5 Research on Effectiveness and Efficiency of 
Social Studies/Social Science Educational Materials 

! 

C 

This subsection jJiscusses the research that has been done on the effects 
of various kinds of curriculum materials in the social studies. There has not 
been a great deal of res^earch activity in this area and what research' has been 
, done has not been compiled and interpreted so that any clear conclusions about 
materials effects can be passed on here. 

' ' . - " ' • ' 

' Sources ' . ' * 

-» 

Only four comprehensive reviews and one special -focus review included any 
commentary on research on the effectiveness of social, studies curriculum 

o 

V 

materials. The four comprehensive reviews were: 

Hunkins et al. 1977 (Ehman's chapter) 

Skretting and Sundeen 1969 ^ . 

Johnson, Payette, and Cox 1969 

Massialas and Srpith 1965 (Palmer's chapter) 
The one special-focus review was: 

Lunstrum and Taylor 1977 ' - . 

' Documentation and Discussion ^ 

There has apparently been relatively little research on the effectiveness 
of different types of curriculum materials, as distinct from other components of 
the instructional process such as teaching techniques and classroom climate. 

' Analyses of Materials . By far the bulk of materials research has instead 
consisted of analyses of characteristics of materials—for , instance,* analyses ot 
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biases against racial and ethnic groups, other nations, and the like. (This 

resftarch^s discussed in Section 1.0 of thi-^ report.) Ehman (in Hunkins et al. 
1977), after reviewing a number of analyses of bias, noted that, in spite of 
all the concern about bias in materials, we do not have much evidence as to 
whether such biases have effects on student cognitive or affective growth and,- 
if they do, in what directions. He had not located even a single study in the 
social studies literature on the effects of bias in materials. Recently, we 
ran across one such study (Rotzel and Tenenbaum 1974), which also noted the lack 
of social studies research in this area but pointed to an existing research base 
outside social studies on-which social studies educators might build. 

Programmed Materials . Two areas in which there does seem to have been a 
fair amount of research activity on social studiesimaterials' effects are 
programmed materials" and audiovisual materials, toth Skretting and Sundeen 
(19^9) and Palmer (inMassialas and Smith 1965) commented on the remarkable . 
growth' in programmed materials in the sixties, but Palmer noted that the produc- 
tion and use of such materials in the social studies lagged far behind that in 
other subject ar-eas. He pointed out that the research on programmed- 
materials in general had focused on rather narrow teaching objectives, for which 
the materials seemed to "work," but it was not quite clear why they worked. ' 
Forms of knowledge other than information and association were not dealt with 
by such materials and the research on them. In the social studies itself, there 
had been relatively Htt^e research on programmed nisi^terials and the research 
that had been done was replete with findings of no significant differences. 
Skretting and Sundeen echoed Palmer's earlier observation in saying that it 
appeared that intuitive and reflective thinking, such as were being cafled for 
in the social studijes in- the late sixties, could not be easily handled in the 
programmed mode. Johnson, Payette; and Cox (1969), on. the other hand, stated that 
six. studies dealing with programmed instructional units in the- social studies 
showed that students could learn social studies content by programmed methods. - 

•20.9 " ■ 



Also, they noted that the six studies revealed that there were'- important 
interactions between programmed instruction and other educational variables. 
However, they did not specify what those other variables were. 

« 

Audiovisual Materials , Only one reviewer presented results of research on 

the effects of a^udiovisual materials in social studies (Palmer in Massialas and 

Smith 1965). Palmer stated that 

Motion pictures, television/ filmstrips'^ and slides can teach 
arbitrary associations at least as effectively as conventional 
classroom tecliniques over a wide range of subject matter,- age 
. "levels, abilities, and conditions of iise. Retention appears to 
be at least as good as for. conventional- teaching, (p. ^172) ^ . - 

Further, he noted that there is a little evidence that audiovisual materials can 

be used to teach critical thinking. In regard .to attitudinal change, he found 

evidence that movies, television, and radio can influence attitudes under 

- ■ ■ ^ ' ^ '\ 

certain conditions; ^however,, repeated exposure is 'probably requir^ed to prevent 

return to previous attitudes and change probably will not" occur if messages^are 
contrary to existing beliefs, personality structure, -or social environment. 
According to Palmer, research on the^use of audiovisual aids supports the ^ 
followin.gj:lassroom practices: preparation of the class for the materials to be 
used; student participation during audiovisual lessons; and Repeated exposure. 
Further, television and movies can completely take over the teaching role without 
reducing information gains. Finally, Palmer enumerated three "principles" 
related' to audiovisual 'effectiveness: the, ability to learn from visual materials 
develops witn increased exposure; the predisposition of the learner toward the 
subject influences his acceptance or interpretation of it-; and learning ability 
is not an important factor mediating results of audiovisual instruction. 

"New Social Studies" Materials Evaluations . Anrother kind of social studies 
materials on which there has been a fair amount of research regvding effects is 
"new social studies" curriculum development project products. Most of this 
research consists of evaluations of materials produced by^indiyidual projects.' 
The evaluations do not focus on the effects of the materials alone, however, but on 
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4 » , 

the effects of the materials in conjuction with the insuructibnal methods recommended 
in them— the complete instructional systems of which the materials are a part. 

* 

AJiley and Superka (1977) identified 192 evaluation reports on "new social 
studies" materials. (Although they included studies on materials not developed > 
by curriculum projects, most of the studies focused on project-developed • 
products.) Unfortunately, neither they nor anyone else attempted to summarize 
and interpret the findings from this cluster of research on materials' effects. . 

, Rea ding Level . Lunstrum and Taylor* (1977)., among others, have poted that , 
student) reading abilities are a major factpr'in sbcial studies achelvement. They 
have also noted that analyses of reading levels of textbooks have generally shown 
them to be too difficult for the abilities of most "students with. whom they are . 
intended to be used. Mismatches between student reading abilities and materials' 
reading levels may contribute to pobr cognitive outcomes in social studies. 



Summary Observations 



1) There has apparently been'l.ittle research on the effectiveness of -various 
types of curriculum materials, as distinct from other components of the 
instructional process, although there has been much research analyzing 
materials (see Section 1.0)" and 5ome. research on the extent of. use of 
various kinds of materials (see Section 4.0). 

2) Two exceptions to the dearth of research on effectiveness are programmed 
materi 21.1s and audiovisual materials. Reviewers have reported some studies- \ 
In these areas. • - 

.3) There haVe been a number of studies evailuating the effectiveness of "new 
,soc'ial studies" materials; hoWever, no one has attempted to summarize and 
'interpret the findings from these studies as a group. 

4). There is some research hinting, that the reading level of materials is an , 
important factor, in social studies learning. ' - 
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2.6 Research on the Effects of- Learner V ariables ' ' / 

^ '■ '■ ^ * '■ ' ' 

in Social Studies/Social Science Education 

The research' literature on 'l|arner variables in the social studies appears 
to be a bit splotchy. The areas that reviewers have singled out for summary 
and fnterpretation, at any rate, do not fall into a% obviously logical 
exhaustive set of categories. "Certainly there has been much less concern among 
social studies researchers about learner' variables than there has been about 
instructional, methods. Five types' of issues related to the effects of learner 
- variables in social studies instruction have been examined by reviewers and 
• are-neported here: readiness and stages of development at the elementary 
level;- class dif f eicenc'es ; cognitive styles; mekaT sets; and student interest 
in/liking for social studfe^The j!:esearch bases for all. but* the first are 
rather skimpy. , . • 



Sources - ' ' 

All the infoVTTiation on learner variables reported in this section came 
from eight comprehensive reviewers and one special -focus review. The eight 
comjjreliciisivfe reviews were: - ' 

Harrison and Solomon 1964 r 

Massialas and Smitli 1965 (chapters by Smith, Penix, and Cox and Cousins) 
Gross and Badger 1960 • 
Skrett4ng-and-SundiBen 1969 . ' , 

. Johnson, Payetite, and Cox 1969 ' . ^ 

Payette, Cox, and Johnson 1970- - • • 
Cox and Johnson 1972 - . . 

Hunkins et al. 1'.177 (chapters by Martorella, Ehman, and 'Tucker ) ^ 



• * * 

The special -focus revley was: , 

Dunfee 1970 ) " 

This special-focus review did not focus on learner .variables per* se; rather, . 
Its focus was on elementary social studies research, with one .section on 
elementary learner variables. Thus, no one in SvtiaV studies has as yet talcen 
the area.of learner variables as one meriting concentrated attention, review, 
and, Interpretation. * ' » ' • " , 



Documentation and D.iscuss1dn " ' . '* ' • 

.* * • 

Elementary ^Student Variables; Readiness and Stages of Development . From - 

the mid-sixties to the mid-seventies, there appears , to have been a pendular 

' . , ' '■ . 

swing in researcher's, views'on children's readiness to handle various types of 

' *. 

social studies content. In the sixties, several reviewers asserted that Research 

* « • 

'findings suggested that elementary students' interests,. abilities, and knowledge 
. were such that, they could understand and work with '"'a great deal /more social 
studies content than is presently jexpected or provided!'' (Harrison and Solomon 
1964, p. 197)-. A couple .of reviewers cited studies than, contradicted this 
conclusion (Skretting and Sundeen "1969 noted a study that ijidicated instruction 
in map and globe* ski ITs'^was introduced much earlier than appropriate and Johnson, 
Payette, and Cox 1969 found three studies demonstrating that elementary 
p'iipils experienced some difficulty in-understanding .certain geographical and 
culturitl concepts.) However, most reviewers tended to agree with the thesi-s 
that many, not all ,. children .'could handle certain time and chronology, 

ace (map and gTo^e), and social science concepts much' earlier than previously 
thought. 

Penix (in Massiaias ahd Smith 1965), for instance, argued against 
"received wisdom." He noted tli^'the accepted view, in regard to children's 
abilities to deal with time and chr^n^ogy had been,*that these .abilities were' » 
closely related to maturation.' Children^posedly had little or no sense-^of 



* chronology before the sixth grade; hence, instruction in such concepts should 

be delayed until .children had matured enough to handle them. ^Penix pointed 

out that $hese conclusions were based on studies that Jiad been 'made 20 or more 

years before and that investigators in t he sijrt rfes had begun to question th^ n. 

He reviewed six studies that suggested there was considerable variation from 

one child to the next in the age at which ability to understand time conpepfes 

was developed a nd that planned instruction about time concepts reduced- 

difficulties and increased understanding. These-^studies, according to Penix, 

strongly implied -that the elementary curriculxim should be revised to^allow for 

flexibility rather than fixing th6 Introduction of time concepts at particular 
, I ' 

grade levels. VThere is no 'magic age' at which children acquire understanding 
of -certain social studies concepts" (p. 85). Overall, the findings "question 
the basic as!>umption too^ of ten made in curriculum planning— that certain 
learnings must be reserves! for certain grade levels" (p. 85). 

, Dunfee {197j0)jin one section of her very complete reporting of elementary 
social studies research, reflected essentially the same conclusions as /enix. 
She noted, in addition, a number of studies on children's map skills and space 

concepts, which also indicated thene could be earlier introduction of this 

* ' * \ 

contemt .than generally supposed. Also, Smith (in MassiaUs and Smith 1965) 

- •? i 

noted a number of experimental studies showing that primary-level pupils were 

able to understand basic social science concepts andxtbat a concept'ial 

approach to Instruction was possibl'e at the elementary /level. 

Although these reviewers did not mention Jerome Bruner's famous dictum 

th§it£any child can be taught anything at any age, 'it appears that their 

# 

conclusions and recommendations are quite well attuned to the spirit of the 

Burnerian view, which dominated much of educational .thinking In' the sixties.' 

In contrast, during the seventies, we seem to be seeing a shift to a view more 

' ' ' ^ . / /* . ^ 

In tune^with the prior position on readiness. Much attention is now being , 

9 

given to Plaget's theory of stages of InteTlectual development. Matching, 
contertt with developmental s.tages appears to be a 'major concern.'' - 

214 • 
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Martorella (in Hunkin^ et al. 1977) presented a strong argument for 

* 

greater attention to stages of intellectual development. He staged that many - . 

studies appeared to confirm that the clevelopment of thinking capacities follows 
• " . .... . ' • 

a fixed sequence of stages .and is the sSrtie across all .subject matter. In , " 

additiqn, children's sensory modalities undergo developmental changes in fixed 

- . " • " 

, stages. According to Mortorel lav what nefeds to be done to follow up this — 

research on stages is ta determine the differential effects of various 

instructional approaches that tal^e the istages Into account. He noted- that very ^ 

few curriculum materials produced to date hav^'rieflected an awareness" of these 

stages. It would be especially important, at th<s point, to beg^ln to°analyze 

extensively how developmental research relates to curriculum scope and sequence. 

This rather clear pendular swing in views regarding cognitive readines's 

is not so evident in the area of affective questions, althouf/h there are some 

.fuzzy reflectio'hs of it. In the mid-sixtieS, it was. urged that 'ixplicit 
.instructcfcn in citizenship ^ttitudes beg-Jn earlier than was the general 
practice. Penix (in'Massialas and Smith 1965) noted that the typical, approach 
to teaching "and reinforjcing citizenship attitudes tn the elementary grades was 

/•informal," emphasizing national^ holidays and herpes-, patriotic events, ^he 
pledge of allegiance to the flag,\ and attention to electoral processes during ;. 

election years. Specific instruction inlaw and government was delayed until the 

■ . - \ ■ ' ' 

junior and senior Wgh years. However, Penix pointed out that some recent studies 

. \ ' . \ ' 

in political sX)cializi^t1on indicated^^hat. citizenship attitudes were formed at 

quite an early age, nfuch before junior high school.' .Accordingly,' Penix recom- ' 

mended educatiors consider beginning fdfmal instruction in- these areas sopher. 

■v ' 'In the seventies, the reconmendation for earlier attention to value and 

attitude matters has not been rejected. If anything, social stao.es educators 

are becoming 'even more awar^ of the importance o? this 'area in the child's 

early years, however, , one -element appearing In the shift -of views in regard 
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to children's cognitive abilities appears also' in thii. realm. Kohlberg's 
theory of stages of moral development has re»:eived much attention in both 
research and practice in the early seventies. Both Ehman and Tucker (ir^^ 

Hurikins et aK 1977) devote considerable attention to research in this area, s 

• » * * • 

The research base in this' area is much smaller than in the cognitive development 

area and has npt yielded such clear results on stage-age connections. 

Class Differences . Although there has been a great deal of debate over . 
research outstde of social studies on the- effects of differences in socioeconomic 
status (SESK very little bf this is reflected in the reviews of social studies 
research. Of course, a substantial proportion* of social studies research studies 
more or less routinely have collected information'on SES of subjects; however, 
very little is 'hiade of this information by reviewers. * 

In the 1960s, the SES question was phrased in terms of "cultural disadvan- 
tagement." According to Skretting and Sundeen (1969), concern abo'it the problems 
of teaching the culturally disadvantaged became a major focal point, during the 
1960s*. They reported that ope important study found that, for high-ability 
Students, SES appeared to have no effect on scholastic acheivement; but as 
Intel Vectual abil-ity decreased, SES factors exerted g-^eater influence. 

The matter of SES was again raised brief ly.by Johnson, Payette, and Cox 
in 1969.^ The;y pointed out that "socioeconomic vliriables exert more profound 
influences on student achievement than do the minipulation of classroom , 
variables" (p. 71). The same reviewers, listed in a different order (Payette, 
Cox, and Johnson 1970), aga'in noted the effects of SES factors the next year.^ They 
reported three studies that suggested "that life style of the home and other 
' factors related to social status are at least as important as formal instruction, 
in political .;nd economic subjects" (p. 39). Cox and JoMFison. (1972) again 
commented "on the importance of considering various kiiids of student' differences, 
including class differences, in designing instruction, but did not -go into this 
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In allj^from the reviewers, we know hardly anything aibout the relationships 
between social studies instruction, -SES, and learning, outcomes. 

Cognitive. Styles . Only one reviewer, Martorella,(1n Hunkins et' aT. *1977)'. 

spoke to the question of student cognitive styles. Mar.torella was particularly 

interested in studies that explored the, interactions of cognitive -style with 

objectives and instructional conditions. According ^to Kim, thfese studies 

have no"t produced conclusive resul.ts, although 'J t is reasonable to surmise 

that cognitive style effects may <liffer across^ subject areas. * Thus, many. more 

studies of cognitive style in social studies appear desirable.. ' Martorel la 

recommends xesearch in. this, area be aimed at givitig directions 'about how to^: ■ 

match students wvth appropriate instruction for given, ol?jectives.. 

Mental Sets. Cox and Cousins (in Massialas' and Smith 1965TTlo!t^d several 

■ ■ — s • . . ■ S ■ ' • - ^ 

studies that indicated 'that mentat set's such as .dogmatism and rigidity have 

adverse effects on learning processes, especially procesSe^s of an abstract- 

nature requiring- the entertainment of 9 number of alternatives or the creation 

of new hypotheses. One of tfiese studies found support for using small, 

permissive group? involving low threat and intensive training skills for 

• ' 

teaching dogmatic^ and rigid students. . • 

' < ' If 

Interest in and likim for Social Studies . Gross and Badger. (19B0) 

reported that many studies had" found that students at both the. elementary and 

secondary level disliked social studies. Among the major complaiTits were dull- 

ness, useressiie«, and excessive memorization of names, dates, and events^ 

Gross apd Badger. attributed this dislike to the way in which social sftudies, was 

organized and. taught rather, than to the inherent nature of the content. They . 

suggested that one reason for the unpopularity of social, studi.es was the large 

number of social studies teachers without adequate background and interest in 

the social sciences. • [ / * 
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The state of student Jnterest- in social studies was not highlighted by 

any of the reviewers aga/n untij Ehman (in Hunkins et al. 19;^7) not§d that 

one recent study had confirmed whatv^searchers have asserted for years: o 

students believe that sociaf studies is^less important for their occupational 

'futurei tharr English or math; grades are deemed more important than actual 

learning by s^tudents in social studies; social studies classroom atmosphere 

is 'not regarded as more 1nteirper:sonally constructive than that of other classes; 

and social 'Studies courses aVe considered "easy grades*' compared to other 

subjects. The proportion' of students reporting social studies .to be very or 

••extremely enjoyable was only somewhat greater thbn for math and about the 

same as tor English. Ehmah suggested that researchers sjiould study discrepant 

- • ' - k • • - . ... 

subsamples (ones that r?te social studies higher than other subsamples) to find 

out what the determinants of liking social studies are and whether they are 
manipolable. ' ' 

Johnson, fayette,' and Cox (1969) noted two studies that suggested .a 
'relations hi (1 between student interesfand learning in the social studiesr (as^ 
well as teacher interest and student learning). .tTRs underlines the 
importance of examining: factors -affecting student interest. , 

\ . ' Summary Observations 

, # * 

\) In' comparison to' research , on Instructional methods In social studies, 
there has been relatively little reseafc4» on learner variables 4 n the 
, social studies. Wfiat research there Is reflects only spotty attention 

to a few of the Issues that m1ght.be Investigated In this area. ' 

%• 

2) - In the fifties, the notion of-"pe^ad1ness" dominated pract1)ce In/t^e social 
studies. Then, In 'the sixties^ researchers began to question 'this. They 
Instead em^has'lzed ,the,not1dn that cMldrtn could handle a variety of 
time and chronology concepts; map, globe, .and space concepts; and .social 
^dence-^conce'Dts earlier than was. previously thought. In the .seventies, 
there appears t6 be a pendular swing back to..the notion of "readiness,", 
phrased now In. terms of Plaget^s stages of intellectual development. 




3) Only minimal attention has been given to questions regarding effects of 
--^-socioeconomic status on sociajl studies learning. 

, > - . ■ - - - 

4) Students' cognitive styles have captured the attention of some researchers, 
but nothing of practical consequence for social studies has come from this 
new area of* research as yet. 

5) Some research has indicated that mental sets, such as dogmatism and rigidity, 
have adverse effects on certain learning, processes. 

.6) The low student interest in and regard for the social studies found in the 
sixties has not charfged in the seventies. There is some evidence that 
student.interest is an important factor influencing social studies learn- 
ing outpomes. ■ ^ ^ . ■ 

5j ' \ ■ ■ 

.7) As can be seen from the above, hardly anything is known (or, at least, is 
—reported by reviewers) about the effects of learner variables on social ^ 
^studies learning. ■ - . • ■ 
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2 J Research on the Effectiveness 
N ' of the "Ngw Social Studies" 

* 

This subsection notes that there have been no attempts to draw conclusions 
from the body of research surrounding the "new social studies" development 
projects. 

4 

Sources - ^ 

,4. • , 

The comprehensive reviews listed in tlie first p|irt of this section were 

' - ' . A* •'. • 

used as the primary basis for this section. 

* " * • 

, Documentation and Discussion^ 

-Research involving "new social studies" project materials. Including those 
from the NSF-funded projects', ^was mentioiied surprisingly infrequently in the ' 
comprehensive reviews. Copious evaluative research was conducted in conjunction 
with many of the "new.,social studies" projects and a number of independent 
evaluations were done on the projects' products (Wiley and Superka'1977). 
It may be -that much of this work was not reported by reviewers because ^t was 
considered evaluation rather than pure research and/or because reports of this 
work were not widely disseminated. ' 

The T964 review by Harrison and Solomon is the first to take note of what 
later (in 1965) came to be called the "new social studies."- Harrison and Solomon 
observed, "recent research has produced several exploratory s.tudles and surveys 

t 
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concerning social studies courses that are not focused on history" 
(p. 190). . 

Altliough spe.cific "new social studies" projects were occasionally mentioned 
in the subsequent compre|iensive revriews, none were commented upon and the movement 
as a whole was not singled out for commentary aggiin until Skretting and Sundeen's 
1969 review'. They cited a catalogue describing 90 social studies curriculum 
projects and then discussed the characteristics of the projects in general. 
They noted that the major efforts of the projects wefe being directed to able 
students and. cognitive rather than affective outcomes. "Emerging foci" 
observed by Skretting and Sundeen included conceptual frameworks, sequencing 
of topics, readiness, the behavioral sciences as content," indepth studies by 
-students, a "comprehensive world view," societal problems, and "inquiry artiid 

a climate of experimentation and innovation." ' 

f 

In the same year -(1969) ."^ Johnson, Payette, and Cox commented that very 
little research attention had been directed to producing data in support of 
"structure," apparently referring to thfe "structure of.the disciplines" approach 
that was one common mark of the "new social studies" projects. . , , . • 

• The movement as a whole was not commented upon again until 1977. Tucker 
(Hunkins et al. 1977) spent some time discussing the lack of interest, on the part 
:.of social studies educators with an academtc-discipMnes 'orientation, in research 
on teaching effectiveness and teacher education. In contrast, the social- 
issues educators had produced a huge amount of research on these topics. Both 
schools of thought— academic disciplines and social issues— were important 
elements in the "new social studies" movement. 

Twenty-one "new social studies" projects^ were mentioned specifically in , 
the comprenensive reviews. "Of these, five were NSF projects (Comparing Political 
Experiences' , Anthropology Curriculum Study Project, Sociological Resources for 
the Social Studies;, Man: A Course of Study , and High School Geography Proje^. 
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With one' exception, no interpretive comments were made by the comprehensive 
^>eviewers about any specific project. (This should perhaps not be too ' 
surprisingP^s-i nee very few of the comprehensive reviews contained commentaries 
on anythingli) The exception was Comparing Political Experiences , which was 

lauded by Mortorella (Hunkins et al. 1977) for reflecting research findings in 

< .1 ~ - 

its strategies for concept teaching. 

Beyond these few comments on the movement as a whole and on specific 
projects, the reviewers at-most merely^oted the presence of projects or, in 
a few cases, a movement. No reviewer mentioned or commented upon NSF's role 
in -the movement or in specific projects. 

From reading the comprehensive reviews, one certainly cannot get the 
impression that the "new social studies" was an important element in the 
professional lives of social studies educators during the sixties and seventies. 
One can barely detect that there even was_ such a movement in the field. The 
research li telature'of the period stands in stark contrast, in this respect, - 
to,other social studies literature of the era, in which the "new social studies"- 



its philosophy 



, it products, its advocates and' critics— loomed large. 



Summary Observation 



Verx little- attention is given to the "new social studies" and the research 

efforts that^ centered on its products by the comprehensive reviewers. No - 

: ! ' ' * . ^ - * 

attempts have\bfeen made to draw conclusions from the body of research surrounding 

the "new social! studies. " ' • 
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2.8 Research on the Social and Political 
Knowledget Skill, and Attitude Outcomes Of Schooling 

This subsection describes findings from national a^ state assessment 

= and test-y^ programs. concerned with social studies and citizenship. The 

research presented here- jjif fers from that discussed in the preceding subsections 

in that it generally does not* attempt to link outcomes to specific instructional 

methods, materials, and the like. At most, the research reported here attempts 

to link outcomes to gross variables such as^ amount of schooling in general and 

' " ■' . • ' - 

number of social studies courses taken. In the majority of studies and surveys \ 

... ■ 'I 

described, no attempt is mad4 to separate S9hooling effects from family, peer, 
or other environmental effects. • ' 

The National' Assessment of Educational Progress is discussed first and then 
state testing programs. Next, we review national ;standardized testing programs 
and the debate over achievement test score declines^ Finally we look at some 
studies of the effects of certain gross schooling variables (such number of hoiirs 
of social studies taken) oh political and social knowledge and attitudes. 

«• ^ 

^ Sources 

* f ■ * 

■ The information presented in this section was drawn from National Assess-' 
ment of Educational Progress reports on social studies and citizenship assessments,, 
state department of education reports on statewide assessment and testing t 
programs in social studies and citizenship, papers examining the national 
achievement. test score decline of the past decade, and selected reports of 
research. Another cluster of sources tjat might have been employed ^n addition 
is reports of school district testing *proq rams. Since very few district raports 
are available in ERIC,. they are quit^lg^ to obtain from the .districts themselves. 
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they are' quite numerous, and they are likely to echo the National and state 
findings, we have decided not to include these in otir analysis. 

Beyond the above literature on student outcomes, there appear to be only a 
'few research reports on isolated ttopicsV such 'as student perceptions and 
knowledge of Africa Sou^h of the Sahara* These are too diverse and noncumulative 
to warrant speciaUattention in this report. ... 

^ f Documentation and Discussion , , - . 

■ , ■ ■■ - • ' ' . ■ 

National Assessment of Educational Progress r Social Studies 

In 1971-72, 'the National Assessment of Educational' Progress (nAeP) 
administered its first Social Studies Assessment to a nationally representative 
sample. of nine-, 13-, and- 17-year-olds and young adults (ages 26-35). Results 
of its second Social Studies Assessment are not yet available, so no trends can 
yet be detected., (The second cycle of the' Social Studies and the Citizensiiip . 

i * « 

Assessments were combined and conducted together durihg 1975-76. Although. the 
complete data "analysis from that assessment is not yet available, one special \ 
report on selected citizenship findings 'was produced in 1976 as a Bicentennial 
activity of NAEP. The results presented ;in this report are discussed, below 
with the other Citizenship Assessment findings.) 

'Objectives' . The Social Studies Assessment consisted of exercises in three 
careas, as follows ( First Social Studies Assessment . . . 1974, pp. 2-3): 
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- I. Skills 

.A. Obtaining 'information , 

1. Raises questions and seeks answers related to at variety of 
issues ■ ' .. - 

2. Identifies sources most suitable to solve a particular problem 
or find particular information 

3. Uses standard reference sources and aids to locate information 

B. Interpreting Information ^ - > , 

1'. Uses basic problem solving techniques of the social sciences - 
to interpret information of various kinds 

2. . Interprets .graphs and maps effectively 

3. Uses a^vatiety of non-traditional sources of information 

II. Knowledges . . , 

A. Economics 

1. Understands some of the basic characteristics of, economic 
systems that are common to all industrial societies 

B. Geography . , 

1. Has knowledge of worldwide spatial distribution and interrela- 
* tionShip of the major features -of man's physical and. cultural 

environment . * 

C. History , ,s - 
... 1. . Understands some of the major* developments in United States_„ 

history ' - ■ ± ' 

2. Understands some- of the major developments in world history 

D. Political science » 
. 1. Knows some of the individuals and groups responsible for 

making government decisions 
.2. Understands some of the rights and responsibilities granted" In 
the Constitution - ' 
' . 3. Knows something about the election' process and the role of 

political parties 

4. Understands some of the processes involved in political 
socialization » . • ' . ' ' 

' III. Attitudes ' . . 

A. Right:; of the First Amendment 
' 1. Believes in the freedoms of the First Amendment and can 

justify that belief. • - 

B. The worth of the individual 

1. Believes people should becoma involved in jnaking decisions that 
affect their lives . % . - ' 

2. Has a sense of responsibility for the interest of others . 

3. Respects the views and feel.ings.of all people 

4. Believes in the rule of law and can justify that belief -'^ 

Summary of Findings . ^t^tt)e beginning of the report, a number of 'salient 
findings were summarized ( First Social Studies Assessment . . . 1974, p. vii): ^ 
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.What National Assessment Data In Social Studies Indicate: 

Selected Observations * '. . 

'*> 

1. LeSis than one- hal^ of America's 17-year-olds arid young adults 
understand how" to use^-alfrparts of a simple ballot. • , ■ ■ 

2. Relatively few Americans c.an read and Interpret graphs, maps 
-or tables effectively. 

3. A rather large gap exists between the attitudes Americans profess. 
to'hold*and the actions they take "In specific; situations. ^ 

4. Exercises involving the recall of factual, informat'iori are most 
. * . difficult at all age levels. . . .. 

5., . Young Americans generally have very little knowledge about the — 
•* contributions of minority groups to our culture and history 

6. Results Indicate that one's out-of -school experiences are often . 
as impprtant as what one learns in^ school. 

7. Blacks show, a marked disadvaatage in skills, knowledges and 
attitudes assessed at all age levels. 

8. Fjemalies outperform males oft skill exercises during' the school • , . 
years, but fall behind the males by age .adult. : 

9. Females outperform males during the school" years' in the attitude 
exercises, but do. less well than males at age adult. 

10. Males consistently outperform females on knowled^ie exercises at 
all four age levels. ' , ' . 

11. Southeasterners consistently perform jbelow the national levels 

^ of success in all three areas. 

. " ' • ' . > ■■ ' * 

To these might be added' three othe,r important findings discussed in the summary 

of results at 'the end, of :the^ report ( First Social Studies Assessment . . . 1974, 

pp. 68-70). First, . a chart showing the rank order of performance on various- ^ 

categories of objectives by age is provided: 

Table 4] — . . , 

■ • " ■ ' • . , * . " r 

Rank Order of Median National Performance by Topic 

* ■ . . Age 9 , ' 

Attitudes/The i worth of the"^ndiv.jdual * ^ 

. 'Skills/Obtajning Information v , ' . ^ . * 

Skills/Interpreting Information 
Knowledge/Geography 
Knowledge^^Hi story 

. • , ;• ■ Age. 13 , , ' v 

. • Skills/Obtaining information 

.Skills/Interpreting information 

^ . ' \Atti.tudes/T.he.- worth of the individual „ 

t ' * Knowledge/Political science 

.Knowledge/History 
Knowledge/Geography PpP- 
Knowledge/ Economics • '^^t) 



Age 17 

Skill s/ Interpreting "Information 
Attitudes/The worth of the Individual 
Attitudes/First Amendment rights 
Knwbl edge/Political science 
Knowledge/History 
Knowledgfe/Economlcs . . 
Knowledge/Geqgraphy " 

Adults 

Skills/Interpreting Information' 
Attltudes/TKe worth of the Individual 

-Knowledge/Political science ^ 

Attitudes/First Amendment rights 
Knowledge/History 
Knowledge/Economics 
Knowledge/Geography / 



Second, It Is noted that 



- 17-year-6lds consistently perform above the level of* 13-year-olds ^ 
when comparisons are rtiade of .thtfse exercises administered at both . 
ages. On 'the other hand, the median performance levels for those 
' exercises adriflnl stored to both IJ-yeaV-olds and young adults are 
quite similar- Seventeen-year-olds generally performed between 
1 and 3 percentage points. above the adults. Only In the exercises 
involving first Amendment rights- vias their median performance 
noticeably. different. The median performance level ^orJry|*r!: 
olds on these exercises was- 7 percentage points" above that of the 
* adults. . , 

'. Finally, the.'summary Indicates that. In addition to southeasterne.rs 

and blacks', /• -. ^ , . 

those whose parents have had less than a High school education or 
those who live -in a metropolitan area where a high proportion of 
residents are unemployed or on welfare, most likely would perform 
below national levels on the Social Studies exercises measured by 
National .Assessment. . • " 

■i . ' - • ^ ■• ■ " 

Performance on Knowledge Items . . Because of NSF's particular interest In 

> ' jp 

social science education, the tables showing performance levels on social 
science knowledge^xerctses are Included In Appendlk Table A-8 ( First Social 
Studies Assessment 1974, pp. '29-34). . 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress; Citizenship 

During the school year 1969-70,. the first cycle of NAEP's Citizenship 
Assessment was administered to a nationally representative slimple of nine-, 
13-,^and 17-year-old$ and young adults (age 26-35), totaling approximately 
9A.000 across the four age groups. The second Citizenship As^sessment was 
administered during 1975-76 (in conjunction with the second Social. Stndies 
cycle, as noted previously). One special repbrt based on that assessment. 
Education for Citfzenship: A -Bicentennial Survey , is currently available; 
however, no trend aTialyses have ye$ been published. > 

• » ' . . . 

Objectives: First Cycle . The report of national results from the first 
Citizenship Assessment listed the Citizenship objectives ( National Assessment 
Of Educational Progress. Citizenship; National Results 1970, pp. 118-120); 
I. Show Concern for the Welfare and Dignity of Others 
11.^ Support Rights and Freedoms of All Iridivi duals 
III, He-lp Maintain Law and Order ' * . 

Vi. Know the Main "Structure and Functions of Our Governments 
V. Seek Community Improvement Through Active, Democratic Participation 
VI. Understand Prbblen6x0f International Relations 

VII. Support ^Nationality IrKCommuni cation. Thought and'Action on 
Social Problems 

VIII. Take Responsibility^ for Own\Personal Development and Obligations 
IX. Help and Respect Their Own Faiml^ies (Ages 9, 13, 17) 
IX.. Nuture the Development *of Their C^i^dren as Future Citizens ^Adults) 
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Sutnnary.of Findings by Age and Objectives'; First-Cycle . An overall summi 

Jt—™—— , » 

of the first assesspient pointed" out that * • • - " 

Progress from age 9 to age 17 was quite evident fo'r most 
objectives, the greatest occurring between afges 9 and 13.. 
' 'Hbteowrthy exceptions: 9's do about as well as 13 's and 
; U's in small group tasks antf civ<c. action projects; 13's, 
; U's and adults were equally accepting of different races. 
Adults and U's do about equally well overall, with U's. 

• excelling slightly in some achievements and adults in 
others. Adults seem to know slightly more about current - 
events 'and lodal affairsi No other cons.istent trend 
differentiates the ,two ages. ( National Assessment of 

Educational Progress. Citizenship; National Results 1970,,. ' . 

p. vii) ' ' 

The summary also described, particularly salient results and" general trends for 
each of the nine objectives ( National Assessment of Educational Progress . 
Citizenship; -National Results 1970, •pp.*viii-ix); 

• , A. Show' concern for the well-being of others. High percentages- 

express willingness to Jielp' others on a person-to-person basis, 
and know ways to do it. 'Help through organized action is given 
■ by 'only a small percentage of 'the population, however, and most • 
name-no more than two possible ways tojnfluence government 
action in a helpful direction. At-J^ast two-thirds state they 
•af-e willfng to associate with people of other races in a variety 
of public situations and 'roles, and this degree of .willingness 
remains virtually constant across age levels from 13 to adult. 

B, * Support rights and freedoms of all individuals . -Support of 
individual rights and freedoms, varices greatly according to the 
situation. Rights are jjsually supported, by a majority in 
principle, but lose the support of most when the person whose 
freedom is in question represents a very unpopular or cpntro- 
•vers.ial cause. ToVerance of the unpopular thus seems rarer 
than acceptanpe of ^freedom in the abstract. 

C. Recognize the value of just law . Those who are concerned at 
the apparent breakdown of refspect for law may be encouraged to 

-learn that over- 90%^ of -the respondents at ages 13 and older 
state at least one reason why laws a^e'heeded." This does - 
not imply endorsement of alV existing laws however, half the 
adults cite an example of a law which thay think unjust! . 
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0- Know the ma in structure and functions of goverrufient . Older 
students and adults understand the most basic principles and 
main structures of our gover.nment rathen vyell; most exercises • 
are answered correctly by three-fourths or more. Less is 
known at any age about the specific workings of- government. 
.Adults are generally better informed about local government - 
and about current office-holders than'are 17-year olds. 

' ' Participate in effective civic action . Voting records have 
revealed that about bu* of- American adults vote in major 
elections. There- are at least a dozen ottier different ways in * 
wn^cfi a citizen carijnfluence civic decisions. Relatively . ^ 
few report attempting to do so,, however; few people even name 
more than three or four possible ways. 

^ Ability to cooperate effectively In o"' small democratic group is 
demonstrated by "a majority of students at all ages. 

, ^' Understand problems of -internationa-l relations . At all a^ • 
^ there is » high level of awareness of way — above^M. Molt 

respondents at all ages name at least one way to try to avoid 
way, although fewer adults than teenager's do so. ' ' 

Approach ci vic ^ecision^; \ )onally . Mn^t arinit*; anH niHar 
students snow awareness of tne more urgertt problems .which 
society faces (about three-fourth name at least three problems) 
and some of the ways it has attempted to. alleviate them. 
Although less than half of. 9-year olds recognize the need for 
differing viewpoints, most 17's and adults to recognize thfs ■ 
need and are fairly rational and critical about civic issues. 

^' Take responsibility for own development .. A majority of students 
ana abput one-third of adults report some sel!f --initiated action 
to further their own education. Four of five teenagers report 
? talks with parents about career opportunities; by age 17 more 

than half report suchnam~witt» 'counselors "or teachers."* 

"i- Hslp and respect their own families . More than 95« of 9- and 
13-year olds report helping with owrk around the home. Most 
adults show some familiarity with their children's school work. 
» J 

Summary of Group Results; First Cycle .. Results broken out by sex, region, 

size and type of community, parental education, and race are presented in" two 

other reports (Campbfell et al. 1971; Norris et al. 1972). 

- Differ^ences by sex are summarized' by Campbell et'al. (1971): 

" — , Boys and girls, achieved about equally at age 9, on the average. 

A slight male advantage of 1% at the teen agfes Jnofeases to 3% at the' 
adult level. Males tended to know more about gov^nment, law and 
civic problems, and to support individual rights' iiore.. Men reported 
registering their views on civic issues" more often, but more women 
than men reported taking action through civic organizations. Females 

• . • were sabstantially ahead of males" in giving educational -attention ' 

PDir" *° children <in thetr own families, (p. iii) • 
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• The citizenship achievements of 'the two sexe"5 often differ by 
5% and in a few instances by more than 20%. The differences follow 
diverse patterns for different citizenship goals and types of ' 
achievement, often varying considerably across ages. The median 
sex differences favor males at most ages for four goals (B, C, D, F) 
in^ which most objectives concern knowledge of law, government and 
international problems, /and supportvOf individual rights. Women 
exceeded men' substantially in Goal I, which mainly concerns, care 
of family in educational ways. For the, other four, goals there' is 
no consistent sex difference across ages. (p. 15) 

Regional brieakdownjs ace also summarized in the same report;' - 

The Northeastern, Central and Western regions achieved at similar 
levels overall, with the Northeast^having perhaps a slight edge at 
ages 9 and 12. In the Southeast , performance usually fell below*the 
national average by a few percent at the older ages, with a smaller . 
difference being typical at the younger ages. 

Qompared to .other regions respondents in the Southeast less often 
reported accepting, other races in public situations (12% to 14% lower 
than* the nation as a whole). However, Southeastern adults led the 
nation in educational attention given to their own children and 
involvement in local government.' (pp. iii*iv) ' 

The Northeast surpassed the nation at ages 9 and 13 on about half 
the nine, ci'tizenship goals. At age 13, the Central region performance 
matches the Northeast fairly closely for most goals (except C and E). 
The overall citizenship medians for Central and West are quite close 
across the four ages, but for all regions these overall medians mask 
a variety of differences on specific goals, sonie of which are reversed 
from one age level to another. 

The Southeast generally did less well at all agos than the nation 
as a whole. The Southeast deficit. grew steadily* larger through the . 
school years from age 9 to 17* However, adults in the Southeast led 
the nation in educational care of their own children and were more 
involved in local government, (pp. 30-31) 

Campbell et al. (197J) also summarize results for size of community: 

Average differences among community sizes for citizenship results 
as a whole were small and fairly consistent across ages. The Urban 
Fringe (areas surrounding big cities) and. Medium-Size Cities held a- 
small advantage over Big Cities and Smaller Places^ with, the Urban 
Fringe tending to pull ahead a li*ttle*at the older ages. 

^ The Urban Fringe ach^ieved* its greatest advantage in knowledge of 
world and national problems and, at the older ages, in'career^planninq 
and ejlucatio/i of self and family. At the school ages, other community 
size groups usually did as-well, as the Urban Fringe in giving personal 
help and taking civic action.. . • 

In all ^oups 9nd at all age levels assessed, a majority, of 
respondents accepted association with other races in each public 
situation described. Fewer 13-year-olds in Big Cities than in the- 
nation as a whole accepted association with other races, but more 
Big City adults did'so. (p.' iv) 

The Urban Fringe generally holds a small advantage compared to ^ 
the nation on most of the nine* citizenship. goals. The.goals on which 
the Urban Fringe is only average at school ages tend ta be thoik 
involving personal help arid interaction (A, E; I). ^ 



Hedium-Size Cities rank second on niost of the nine^goals. Big 
Cities and Smaller PJac6s alternate in relative advantage for different 
goals at different ages/ but performance for the' two is nearly- ^ • 
.equivalent on the average and is fairly consistently lower than the 
' ^ nation as a whole, (p* 49) 

, ^ Norps et aK (1972) present findings related to parental education, race^ 

fnd size and type of connunity. They give an overview of these- results as- 

follows: * » . 

The Citizenship findings generally paraller those of Science. and of 
other studies in that repsondents from educationally advantaged * ' 
homes and affluent communities achieve substantially more than 
respondents from less advantaged ^^ettings.. Combining all ages, 
respondents whose parenls had education "behond high school 
succeeded about 12% more often on a^l Citizenship results combined 
than- respondents who parents had only grade .school education, 
Respondents from a-iFluent suburban neighborhoods "where there are 
high concentrations of profcosional and managerial ,occupations 
succeeded about 11% morfi ofteh'than those from inner cvty areas, 
where unemployment is. high. The corresponding advantage of 
' affluent suburbs over rural apeas was about 9X, Non-Blacks : 

• succeeded about 11% mone often than Blacks on the Citizenship' 
exercises, ' ' ' ^ - 

, \tn other words, groups known to be educationally or socially . 
disadvantaged perform at- nociteably lower levels,^ This pattern^is 
fairly consi'st!ent across Citizenship goals or types of achievement, 
^ but on some goals certaip age groups show ar different pattern of 

• achievement. ' On a few specific exercises the us,jal pattern of 
achievement is'actlsally reversed and these results are noted in the 
text of the repbrtj . * 

Vhe differences' be1:weL antaged and disadvantaged groups . 
tended to be larger on those achieveinents calling for formal or abstract 
knowledge, as compared to achievement's based on practical experience. ; 
For example, the"" group whose parents were highly educated did 
.about 17% better than the gropp whose parents, had the, Jeast education 
on Goal D (l^iowledge of structure and function of government). In 
contrast^ 9-year-o'|ds ,from all p%^:ental educationjjroups did equally 
. well on a group task requiring cooperatit)n in a question-asking game. 

' Some ^f the exercises ir\ Goal A (Show concern for the well-being 
of others) assessed verb'ally stated racial jittituder., and the results 
often followed a. different pattern from otKer Citizenship results. 
Adults and 17-yeaV*-olds in the Black and inner city groups showed as 
^ much acceptance of.olher races as did the rest of the nation. But 

• 13-year-olds- in these two groups were substantially less accepting of 
other races. Such exercises may well have different meaning -for-, 
different' ethnic, groups, of course. . - ' • ' 

•The report discusses the many^ problems in interpreting thes"e 
results, -in-pa/*ticular the fact thVt characteristics such as color, 
type of community, and parental education are highly related in the 
population sampled.. An adjustment t)f the results to partially acuuunt • 
for this -'fact is presented ^nd discussed, (pp. ii-iii) 
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Second Cycle": Special Bicentennia-I Report s Although the full analysis of 
. " daia»-from the 1975-76 Citizenship Ass^essment has not yet been completed, .NAEP 
did produce a special report, in celebration of the Bicentennial, based on 
partial analysis of ^he'resuUs." This rep.ort presents selected findings for 
13-year-olds and 17^year-o]ds in the areas of social attitudes, political %^ 
attitudes,^ political knowledge, and poJitical education. 

The first chapter of the report ^ives the -fol lowing overview J)f /esults 
( Education for Citizenship , . , 1976): 

The ^asuUs ^f this study indicace that 13-year-olds and 
17-year-oVds express similar social and political attitudes and 
i * that these change. very little during their secondary education. * 

^ Jheir respect for the human .rigfits of all Americans, regardless f 
of' race,'' sex; c'olor, religious or political beliefs, is high, as 
is their es.timation of the importance of participantion in the 
political process. HowertTer, during their secondary school /years 
. students acquire a great deal of information about politics^ and 
this new knowledge increas^es their interest in the political 
process. and, ^presumably, their effectiveness as citizenSy^ (p. 1) 

... on overall performance 17*7ear-olds registered 6 
percentage points higher than* 13-year-olds (respective' national 
means^of 76 v. 70). Whites were just above the national average, 
while blacks trailed a few points behind, Thirteen-year-olcfs from 
the Northeast anc 'Central states performed best at that age, 
followed by those from the Southeast .and the West. /Among 17-yearr 
olds, the regional rankings were different: studeflts from the 
Central states registered above the national mean /and were 
followed in descending order by those *from the Northeast* the 
Mest*and the Southeast. / 

Among the standard variables, the greatest? differences were 
recorded 9mdng groupsijig by ed^iqational level pf the students* 
parents and by size and type of corpmunity. Students whose 
parents had some education beyond high school^were above the national 
average; all others were below. In decending Order, these were 
/ ^ students whose parents had graduated from high school , had some 

high school education an^ had not attended /high school . Among the'' 
different sizes and types of communities, studeats from the 
affluent urban and 'suburban communities (high metro) performed 
highest above the nation and students from low-income urban. 
■ areas the 'furthest below. While 13-year-pld students from rural 
areas were below the national level, 17-year-olds from these 
communities were above. 
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Among both age groups, students who discussed national, 
state or local politics and inte.iyrrational affairs irt their classes 
d,id better than those who did not (Table 1)/ Those -who rarely, 
discussed politics were well below the national mean; and those 
who discussed politics frequently were considerably above. 

, * An additional special -variable applied opiy to U-ye^Y- 
olds. They wene asked if they had studied how to acquire. infor- . 
mation about political issues in school and how to analyze *he 
values and alternatives involved .in political issues. Those who 
" -responded "a good deal" were 5 points above the national average, 
and those who replied "some" were 1 point above (Table 1). 
Students who answered "not much" performed ne '^ly 6 points below 
the national meai^. 

From the summary data, one can conclude .that performance is 
closely related to race, the .amount of education of the students' 
parents ahd-'the siz? and type of community in which the students 
live.^^eegraphical region and'the students' sex are the least-' 
important^ factors in determining performance. Analyses of other 
' ^variables' indicate .that students who discussed politics tend,ed 
to do better than others, and those who had' studies politics 
the most did much better than those students who seldom studies 
politics, (pp. 3-4) 

• Social Attitudes . Results in regard to social attitudes were summarized 

in the'^msrginal headlngsHn ,the third chapter. 

—Most [respondents] oppose racial or religious discrimination. 

—Most oppose political and sex discrimination, but agreement b€itween 
races, and sexes is not uniform. 

—More females than males oppose sex discrimination in hiring. 

—Overall, females outperform males on social-attitudes exercises. 

— CUss discussion and study of political issues do not greatly affect 
performance on social -attitudes items. 

—Racial trust is ^igh, but there are still group differences. x 

--Regions show different; levels of eillingness to have friends or 
leaders of a different' race. ^ 

--Nine out of 10 support ^qual-housing 'opportunity, 

—What would [the respondents] do if they saw someone fighting in the 
hall? Less than half v/ould break it up. 

—Social attitudes change little' between the ages of 13 and 17. 



Overall, it was noted that 
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For many of the variables, the trends for social attitudes • , 

* are similar to those noted for overal "performance . . As it 
/ is for all items, parental education is an important factor, but 

'the differences in .performanpe according to size and type of 
cormunity do not vary as greatly as before. Race remains a 
predictor at age 13, but less so for 17-year-oJds* There are * - 
some fluctuations among geographic regions, with students at 
age 13 in the. Northeast and at age 17 in the West being above 
.the nat;ion. (p. 9) 

Political Attitudes : Summarizing the political attitudes findings, the 

report noted that ^ * . 

Most of the trends described in the previous cbapter are 
, evident in this section on poflitical attitudes . 1 . " A^ain, the^- 
national performance level for 17-year-olds ; Is higher than that 
of 13-year-olds (76% and 72%, respectively)/ The' performance \ 
levels of the standard-variable groupsHdentifled- by sex, 
parental education, and size and type of community tonfo'rm to ' > 
their overall performances. The fnost noticeable differences are 
'that youth of both ages frm the Southeast registered above the 
nation (1 point for 13-yea"r-olds and 2 points for 17-year-olds) ^ ^ 
and that differences between the races are negligible. The 
special variables for both ages -reflected the same trend for 
political attitudes as they did for performance over all ^ 
exercises ... (p. 15) . 

Marginal headings Indicated specific attitudinal^ findings: \ 

—Respondents express some doubt about the importanc^of votingN^ - 

• —There is strong support for equal weight of each citizen's vote. 
--Women's votes count as heavily. as men's.. 

—Most believe educated people's votes should not count more than those 
of uneducated people. . 

—Should we have only one political party? "No," say two-thirds of 
the 13-year-'olds and three-fourths of the older students. 

—At least three out of four realize the President cannot censor the 
news media. 

—Interest in politics is higher in the southeast and among blacks. 
■ —Two-thirds indicate some amount of personal civic involvement. 
Political Knowledge . Chapter 5 presents findings related to political 
knowledge. ^^The e include: 
' --Performance was very high on items dealing with criminal rights. 
—Performance was lower on questions dealing with the powers of courts. 
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—Most Students recognize their own constitutional rights, too. . 

J ---The Fifth Amendment right is' not widely understood, 

--Three oCit of -four know that presidents, judges and army generals must 
, * always, obey the law, 

—One of every, seven 17-year-olds thinks the President does not always . 
have to obey the law. 

—About half at each age know [sic] that the President can appoint peopli 
to congress. 

—Performance on questions about^the Senate and House was quite low* 

—Few students know what steps Congress x:an take if a President sends 
troops to fight a war without Congressional approval. 

r . * 

—Awareness of local government functions is higher at age 17. 

r-Nearly helf of the 13-year-olds and three- fourths of the 17-year-olds 
, know it is not against the law to start another political party. 

—Understanding of United Nations is not widespread. 

^ \ ' 

— ftost know that laws can be changed and know several ways to get change 
made; however, performances of groups varied widel^. 

Summarizing the results on political knowledge, the report said: 

The most notable difference in performance between ages 
13 and 17 was registered in the area of political knowledge. 
In their replies to 34^,questions, 1^-year-olds established a 
national performance*^ level of 62^; while the level for 17- 
year-olds answering the same questions was 71%. The percentage 
of 13-year-olds answering correctly was higher than that for 
17-year-olds on only 2 of the 34 items. 

The performance for the standard variable. groups on 
questions of political knowledge reflected the same trends as 
for performance over all exercises, but the comparative differences 
between group and nationaJ performance were more extreme in this 
category than in /any other . . . Thirteen-year-olds from low-, 
socioeconomic urban conmunities were 5 points below the nation, 
while those from affluent urban and suburban areas were 7 points 
above. Whites registered 1 point above the nation, but blacks 
were 6 points below. Three points lepE^rated the performance 
levels of males/ and females. In the geographical regions, 
students from the Northeast and Central states were about 2 
points above the nation, while those from the Southeast were 
nearly 1 point below and those from the West nearly 3 points 
below. 
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Seyenteen-year-olds performed similarly. Eleven points 
separated those students vyhose parents had some post-high school 
education from those whose parents had not attended high school. 
There were 7 points separating students' in the low-income, urban 
>areas from those „in the high-income urban and suburban schools. 
Seventeen-year-olds froni rural areas were about 1 point above the 
nation, whites were 1 point above the 'nation and' blacks were 7 
points below. Males were 2 points ajbove and females 2 points 
below the national performance level. ^Students from the • 
Northeast and- the Central states again were higher than those 
from the Southeast and the West» but the differences were not as 
great. For both ages, performances- according to the special 
variables coincided closely with overall trends . . . (p. 21) • " 

Political Education . .Findings related .to the amount .and kind of political 
education respondents have had are particularly interesting. NAEP Citizenship 
and Social Studies Assessments had not collected this kind of data previously.. 
It may be possible, wijh the addition of this .information/ to detect some 
relationships between curriculum and instruction, on the one hand, and perfor- 
mance, on the other. y 

Four generalizations are given in the marginal headings of Chapter 6, 
on political educatipn: 

-41ost students report open and comfortable school environments. 

--Considerably more older students report classroom'discussion of 
political issues. ^ 

— Eight out of 10 17-year-olds report that social studies courses 
increased their interest in government, public affairs or politics. 

"Seventeen-year-olds believe thier civics, history and government courses 
are relevant and present accurate pictures of American politics. 

Additional summary observations are provided in the narrative: 

As usual, most of the standard variables reflected the 
typical overall patterns of performance . . •. The two notable 
exceptions were in the categories of sex and race. For both 
ages, females registered higher than males (4 points difference 
for 13-year-olds and 2 points difference for 17-year-olds). 
For 13-year-oldsi blacks were about 3 points above whites, 
while at age 17, whites were nearly 1 point above blacks. 
The most remarkable findings were among the speical variables. 
They conformed to the usual patterns, but the ranges were much 
greater . . . There was a 33-point difference at age 13 and a 
32-point spread at age 17 between studentsJyho_s.ajd_J:hey__discussed 
politics rarely and those who discussed politics frequently. 
Among 17-year-olds, those who admitted that they had studied 
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politics vec y litt le were 10 points below the national leVel. 

Those who s'tudied politics a good deal were 9 points above.' ^ # 

These figures, like those for special variables in earlier . 

sections, showed strong evidence tha^t couse work in classes 

related to politics was an important factor in higher levels 

of perfonfiance. (p. 31)' ' 

Have students studied how to acquire information^about 
political issues? Sixty-rsix percent of the 17-ygar-olds said 
they had studied this In some degree. Males were significantly 
- above the nationa^l mean by 2 points on this item and females 3 
points below. Have they studies how to analyze the values and 
, , alternatives, involved in politica isstfes? Again, 66% of the 
older students said they had. ^ * 

In conclusion, course" work* in classes related to politics 
appears to be an important factor in performance. Such courses 
generally increase interest in political affairs. Schools appear 
to have an open climate iri which students are encouraged to 
express themselves, to think critically and feel free to, 
disagree with their teachers. And, most of America's teenagers 
believe their course work gives them relevant, useful training 
for effective citizenship, (pp. 34-35) ^ 

State Testing Programs in Citizenship and Social Science/Social Studies 

According to two surveys conducted in 1973, 35 states and territories of 

the U.S. had conducted, were planning to conduct, or were considering conducting 

statewide testing programs in social science/social studies and/or citizenship— 

29 in social science/social studies and 18 in citizenship. (See Table A-9 

in the Appendix). As of 1975, at 'least two more states could be added 

to the list: Both Delaware and North Carolina had published reports on their 

Statewide assessment ot testing programs, which* included some coverage of these 

areas. ^ 

Only eight reports of testing/assessment programs in social science/social 

studies and citizenship could be located in the ERIC system. These are listed 

in Table A-10 (Appendix); The salient findings from each of these reports are 

« 

summarized below. 
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Colorado i In the spring of 1971, the Colorado State Department of Education 

..administered a testing program to aseess learner needs in the state to randomly 

selected students in grades 3,, 6, 9, and 12. One, section of the assessment 

instrument dealt with social knowledge and skills. This was designed to acquire 

information related to two bf the performance objectivjes adopted by the State 

Boafd'^of Education: , * ' * 

All students shall acquire levels of knowledge of home, 
community, nation, and world which enable, them to function 
in a manner appropriate to their age environment. 

All students shall demonstrate a knowledge of and ^ 
appreciation for a democratic form of government. 

(Helper 1972, pp. 45-46) ' - 

Assessment items were drawn from NAEP, the Instructional Objectives Exchange, 
and standardized tests in the social, studies. 

The exercises included items on map reading, demonstrating knowledge. of 
social organizations (reasons for laws, organization of government, legal 
processes), identif^'ing appropriate social processes, and historical perspective. 

A table comparing overall performance of selected subgroups to that of . 
all respondents was presented in the report (Helper 1972^ p. 54); this is 
presented as Table 42. The report noted that the response patterns in social 
studies for the various subgroups were quite similar to that found in 
mathematics, science, health and language arts: "The minority students, 
students from low-f'ncome and low-education families, and from industrial 
•communities scored consistently lower" (Helper 1972, P- 54). 
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Table 42. 

AVERAGE PERCENT- CORRECT ON SOCIAL STUDIES EXERCISES; 
PUPIL POPULATION GROUPS COMPARED WITH STATE AVERAGE 



Grades-r 



* 


3 


• 6 


9 


li 


Sex; ' Boys 
Girls 


• -+0.7 • 
-0.5 


+1.7 . 
-1.4 


+1.6 
-1.7 


+2.2 
-1.6 


'Ethmcity; Black 
Chicano 
' Bilingual 


^ -11.5" 
-7.8 
' -7.0 


-4.2 
-7.7 
-9.7' 


-12.7 
-9.8 
-11'. 2 


-16.3 
-5.6 
-7.8 


Father's Education: 

Grade School 
High School 
College 


"-7.3 
• 0.0 
+6.4" • 


-7.3 
-0.1 
+3.9 


-5.6 
+0.2 
+4.7 


-1.7 
+0.3 

+2.5';' 


Family Income; . 

■Less than $4500 
$4500-$9000 
More than $9000 


-6.1 
+0.6 
+4.2 


-5.6 
+0.3 
+5.7 


-11.2 
+2.5' 
+7.8 


-7.2 

0.0 ■ 

■ +3.6 


Community; Rural 

Res/Ind/Com 
Residential , 


• -3.7 ' 
-4.4 
+0.9 


+0.5 
-2.2 
0.0 


+1.8 
-1.3 
-0.6 


+2.4 
-2.8 
+0.3 



M"^ s (-) indicates that the group scored below the state average. 
» Rlus (+) indicates' that the group scored above the state ^average. 



Delaware . In the spring of 1975, 26,500 students in public schools and 

1,060 in parochial schools in Delaware were tested in reading, English, 

J. ^ 

mathematics, science, and social studies. Grades four' and eight were tested 
in social studies while grade one was not. 

' ■ The summary at the beginning of the report indicated that, for all subject 
areas tested. 

When differences between thef" groups in measured ability 
are taken into consideration, the performance of fourth-grade 
students in Delaware is superior to that of a national norming 
group on identical items embedded in the test batteries.' 
(Handrick 1975, p. i) 
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•In social studies speciftcally, results were summarized as follows: \ 
* ^ ■ . • ^ 

Fourth-grade students are equally proficient in the genereij 
'areas of inquiry skills and social studies understandings. They . ' 
have difficulty in undisrstanding cultural variation, (p. ii) 

For grade eight, the overall summary stated that: 

The performance of eighth-grade students in Delaware is 
inferior to that of a national norming group on identifcal items 
embedded in the test battery even when differences in measured , 
' ability of the two groups are considered, (p.' ii). 

Eighth-graders' social studies jserformance was summarized asrfollows: 

Eighth-grade students are more .proficient in the area 
of social understandings than in that of inquiry, skills. They 
have difficulty identifying reliable and unreliable sources of 
information in a given situation, (p. iii) • 

* Further detail was given for fourth-grade social studies performance in. 
the body of the report: / _ •■ 

Fdurth-grade students performed at about -Ihe same level"^ 
of. proficiency in answering the items designed ^^to measure the 
two major categoreis of social studies objective^: inquiry 
jskills and understandings. They performed best on the items 
concerned with an understanding of land-man 'interaction, and 
had the greatest difficulty with items dealtng! wijbh an 
understanding of cultural variation, (p. 13) ' 

. Eighth-g/ade social studies performance was also ejtaborated a^bit: 

On the average, a greater percentage of eighth-grade 
students correctly answered the items dealing with social 
studies understandings than the percentage who correctly 
answered those dealing with inquiry skills. ' They were most 
proficient in answering items concerning an understanding 
of land-man interaction, and least proficient in answering 
those deafling,with the identification of reliable and 
unreliable sources of information in a given situation, 
(p. 18) , , . 



• Hawaii . In February 1971, Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 
Social Studies test was administered to students in grades 5, 7, 9, 11, and 12 
in Hawaii. (The STEP Science and Listening tests were also administered at the 
same time . ) 
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Overail, the STEP Social Studies results Indicated that "a typical stuclent 

\ » * 

in the seventh grade [achlev^ed] as well as the national norm group. Although the 
ninth and eleventh graders [were] performing slightly below natipnal average 
leveT, the fifth and twelfth graders [were! v^jv^ much below the norm" (Loui 1.972, 

35, 38). More detailed explanations of strengths., and weaknesses within 
specific areas of social studies were not provided. . (The STEP Social Studies 

test measures readings arrd interpret maps, charts, diagrams, and printed word 

\ 

"to see relationships among basic facts, trends and concepts, and to analyze 
critically materials pertaining t)^ effective citizenship fn our society" 
-.(p. 35).) . 1^ 

Maine . The Maine Department of Education tested 'a'statewide probability 
sample of 17-year-olds in both public and nonpublic schoo^-s on citizenship and 
writing during 1972. A total of 2,00b out of a school population of 17,000 in 
the state were tested. The NAEP model\was followed. 

The objectives examined in the Mal\ie Assessment of Educational Progress 
were ( Maine Assessment . /> . 1972, p. 64\): 

! Citizenship Objectives \ 

I Show Concern for the Welfare and Dignity of Others 

II Support Rights and Freedoms of All Individuals and 

Recognize the Value o^ Just Law 

III . Know the Main Structure a\id Functions of Government 

IV Participate in Civic Action 

V Understand Problems in International Relations and - 

Approach Civic Decisions Rationally 

VI Take Responsibility for Own Development 

The results of the Maine assessment in citizenship are neatly summarized 
on pages 65-66 of the report ( Maine Assessment - . . 1972): 

In the area of Citizenship, the following summary conclusion may be drawn: 

Reviewing all Citizenship results together, the tendency was 
for Maine 17-year-olds to surpass national performance on concern 
for the well-being of others and respect for their rights as 
individuals. However, national achievement was so low in some of 
these areas that even Ma-^ne should not talcef comfort. Better 
understanding of constituclonal freedoms in real life and the 
; — ——deve1opmentH)f practical skills-in citizen participation in 

government arc^he two^main challenges to civic educators revealed • 
O by this assessment. - - ' 

.... '242 . . V , 
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Massachusetts. During 1975-76, 8,000 nine- and 17-year olds, throughout 
-the state of Massachusetts were tested in citizenship and social studies. ' 
The NAEP exercises in social studies were adapted for use In the state; 
citizenship items were drawn from Joint Council on Economic Education tests, 
developed anew by educators 1r1 the state, and taken from Instruments that had 
be6n used nationally. ' . . * 

The report ( Massachusetts Educational Assessment Program ♦ ♦ ♦ 1 976) 
states that, overall Massachusetts students did as well or better than the ' 
NAEP Northeast sample on social studies. They were also high in comparison . 
to the national sample's performance. The Massachuseets Assessment also 
foupd that high-socioeconomic status students did better, as was to be 
expected. Also, students from big cities fell behind their peers. Students 

\ with more highly educated parents and students^ In college-bound programs 

\ ' . • . - ^ 

p^^rformed better. - 

\The Citizenship Assessment also Included national and regional 

compaVtsons with results lilmllar,' in general, to those reported for student 

performance on social studies. 

The Massachusetts Assessment also collected data on student participation 
and correlatedx^this with test results. It was found that participation in 

school service and community activities correlated with high test perfbrmance, 

\ 

including strong citizenship values. Participants in student government and 
school publications performed particularly well on some citizenship objectives. 
Participants in political groups outside the school showad the highest perfor- 
mance leve'ls in social stWies. 

\ 

There was- no strong cor\nection between self-esteem and performance. Also, 
there was little evidence of extreme scores on cynicism measures for Massachusetts 
17-year-old3. ' . 
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New Mexico . New Mexico's State Department of Education has reported on the 
administration of the American College Test (ACT) to college-bound 'seniors in 
the state. The test' consists of four sections, in English, mathematics, sociaV 
s'tudies, and natural science., 

I 1971-72, 9,107 of the college-bound students in New Mexico took ACT, 
approximately 45- percent of the 12th-grade students registered at the beginning 
of the school year.^ The report for that year devoted considerable attention 

to the ACT test 'score declines 'in New Mexico. It noted that scores for 1971-72 

t ^ • 

showed decreases in comparison to'the 1967-6a scores in every area except 
natural sciences. "The social studies test shows the greatest decrement— 17.7 .. 
in 1971-72, down from 19.3 in 1967-68" ( Analysis of Statewide Testing Program 
Results, 1972r73 . . 1973. p. 42). 

The 1972-73 ACT administration tested 8,701 students, approxinately 42 
percent of the 12thrgrade students registered at the beginning of the school 
Vear. The report for that year's testing noted that the previous years' downward 
trend may have been halted or reversed in all areas but social itudies for 
New Mexico students. ' . ' 

A discussion of test scores declines nationwide and the possible 
reasons for these declines can be found 1n the following section on resuHs 

* 

of national testing programs. 

North Carolina .' ApproxifPitely 2,500 randonily -selected third graders took 
the 1973-74 North Caro^lina social studies test as part of that state-s Assessment 
of Educational Progress. Ttie instrument was developed by state agency consul- 
tants, drawing on the SCORE item bank* released exercises 'from NAEP, other- 
states' assessment^instrurnents, and items developed by the state consultants^^ 

■ - _ * ' 

II # 

5 
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The North Carolina report provides- a , useful summary in the, highlights , 

of .the social studies assessment ( Social Studies.' Grade 3. . 1975:, 

pp: 13-14): • . . ■ • 

Northtarollna's- third-grade students scored satisfactorily 
or better on approximately two-thirds of the social' studies 
objectives measured.. ' . ^ . 

The highlights section of the report also discusses the relation of environ- 
mental factors to performance (p* 15):' 

" Of the significant factors associated with educational oppor- 
tunity and jcWevernent, parental educational level! and family. 
Income^are Tmportant.. Across all objective^ tested, we see, the ' • 
results. In families wiTere at least one parent had some education V 
beyond high school, the 'acliievement scores, ajre high. Achievement 
is lowest among students who come from homes where neither parent 
reached the eight grade*, A similar pattern exists for, family 
income— high incomes are associated with high- achievement and low 
incomes with Tow achievement. ' ■ ' . 

Also, the highlights ^section indicates tentative results from a spetial oral- 
interview assessment with 450 third graders (p,-15): ' , 

(1) North Carolina's students believe that conflicts are best 
resolved by a third party; ^ , 

(2) in conjunction, they Believe that the major function of laws 
should be to punish wrongdoers anrf protect citizens; 

(3) their responses to the oral items would indicate that without 
formal training in cognitive moraj development, they tend to 

*^ respond to social conflicts as theorized by Kohlberg . . •; 
and . 

(4) results from the written and oral tests indicate that our 
third graders do not respond different-ly x)n these two types 
of tests. 

^ * . • 

A second kind of reporting format was- a table showing not only student - 

performance on each objective butalso teacher ratings of the objectives, * . 

data on whether they are being taught in class, and predictions of their 

students' responses. This table' (from pages 85-87 of the report) Is includjgd' 

in the Appendix -(Table A-n) 
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South Carolina . In the fall of 1975, the South Carolina state Department 
of Education administered the Cpmprehensive Test of Basic Skills to all students • 
in grades four and seven and a sample of llth graderS. This test battery includes 
•a section on*social studies, as well ^s sections on r.^dingi language, 
mathematics,' reference 'skills, and science. • • , 

The following three tables show state '^nd national results for the 1975( 

testing and differences betwee.n state and national results for bath the 1975-76 

• ' . I -- " 

and the 1974.-75 school years {Johnson and Finch 197,6, pp. 45,^^9||^nd 53): 

. . Table 43. . . i 

, SOUTH CAROLINA- VERSUS-. NATIONAL ITEM PERCENTAGES CORRECT ' 
FOR EACH SUBSKILL AREA, ALL STUDENTS, G8.ADE 4 ■ 



• iState % National % . Difference- 



Tests and "Subtests 


Correct 


' Correct 


75-76 


' 74-75 


Reading 






* 


c 


» Reading Vocabulary 


52% 


61% 


-9- 


' (-10) 


Keading Comprehension , , 


54% 


52% 


-8 


' (- 9) . 


Language * « / 
, ^ • . ' ./ 
Spelling' ^ / 


* 






* 


70%" 


75% 


-5 


5) 


•Language Mechanics 


57% 


64% 


-7 


' (- 8) 


.Language Expression 


56% 


65% 


. -9 


(-10). 


Mathe!TiatiGS 










Mathematics Computation 


62% • 


12% 


■ -1.0- 


(-12) . 


Mathematics Concepts 


62% 


71% 


-9 ■ 


' (-10) 


Mathematics ApplTcations 


54% •. 


63% . 


-9 


(- 9) 


Reference Skills 


53% 


58% , 


-5 ■ 


(- 6) 


Science 


^ 48%" 


54%' 


-6 ■• 


(- 7) 


Social Studies * 


' 44% 


50% 


-6 


(- 7) 
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Table 44. | 

'SOUTH CAROLINA VERSUS ^NATIONAL ITEM PERCENTAGES CORRECT 
FOR EACH SUBSKILL AREA, ALL STUDENTS, GRADE 7 



Tests and Subtests 


state % 
Correct 


National % 
Correct 


\ Difference 
75-76 74-75 


* 


Reading. 




c 






\ 


^Reading Vocabulary 


64% 


70% 


-6 


(-6) 




; Reading Comprehension 


^ O a/ 

63% 


66% 


-3 


(-3) 




Language 












' Spelling 


76% 


79% 


-3 


(-3) 




Language Mechanics 


66% 


AO/ 

, 69% 


-3 


(-3) 




Language Expression 


61% 


65% 


-4 


(-4) 




Mathematics 










/ 

/ 


Mathematics Computation 


68% 


73% 


-5 


(-6) 


Mathematics Concepts 


61% 


66% 


-5 


(-4) 




Mathematics Application 


62% 


67% 


-5 


(-5) 




Reference Skills 


66% 


68% 


-2 


(-2) 




Scienc^, 


- 54% • 


56% 


-2 


(-2) 




Social Studies 


53%. 


57% 


-4 


(-3) 






Table 4b 


• 








^ SQUTH CAROLINA VERSUS NAlfONAL ITEM PERCENTAGES CORRECT 
FOR EACH SUBSKILL AP^EA, GRADE 11 






Tests and Subtests 


State % 
Correct 


National % 
Correct 


Difference 
75-76 74-75 




Read! ng 






« 




* 


Reading Vocabulary 


54% 


/61% 


-7 


(-8) 




Reading Comprehension 


55% 


/ 61% 




(-7) 
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Language 
Spelling 

Language Mechanics 
Language Expression 
Mathematics 

^ Mathematics Computation 
M&thematlcs Concepts 
Mathematics Applications 

Reference Skills / 

Science 

Social Studies 



63% 


66% 


-3 


(-5) 


67% 


'70% 


-3 


(-5) 


57% 


61% 




(-6) 


58% 


65% 


-7 


(-9) 


Horn 


• fid%' 


-6 




47% 


56% 


-9 


,(-9) 


62% . 


65% 


-3 


(-4) 


50% 


54% 


-4 


(-5) 


55% 


58% 


-3 


(-4) 



No breakdowns of results within the social studies area are provided. 



.National, Testings Programs: The Achievement Test Score Decline 

The nation has become alarmed in the last few years over declines in 

achievement test scores. Harnischfeger and Wiley (1975) have produced the 

most comprehensive ^examination of this phenomenon to date. They describe the 

situation as follow^^j(pp. 1-5): 

Through th^ nineteen-foiifes, fifties, and up to the mid- 
sixties, achievelinent tests scores steadily Increased. Since then, 
many test scores\drop. 'The reported test score. declines are more 
dramatic in recent years and most evident for higher grades. They 
' are especially pronounced in verbal tests, but hold for nearly' 
all tested areas. - Spefifically: 

" SchoTastic Aptitude Test (SAT) . Nationwide, college-bound 
high school seniors show a' decline in verbal and mathematical, 
scores over the past decade. Females who used to earn 
higher sco|res than males in verbal aptitudes fell below the 
male average, indicating a'-more drastic, drop for them than 
for male dtudents. The mathematic scores show less large 
and substantially equal declines for ma'les and females; 
we note tHat female students have always had' lower average 
dcores thin males. 
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• jkerican College Testing Program (ACT) . Another test, 
Widely used for college-bound high school seniors, supports 
the downward trend of the SAT scores in English and mathe- 
matics, although female students do not exhibit the dramatic 
drop in English as in the SAT Verbal score, but stay 
considerably above the average male scores. Social Studies 
scores show a larger decrease. Here, females' test scores 
dropped more than males. Only Natural Science scores have 
remained at the same average level over the past dei ide, 

- Preliminary Scholastic Aotitude Test (PSAT) . The nationwide 
test scores of high school juniors do not show systematic 
declines over the past decade. However, female students 
seem to have lost their lead over malgs in verbal aptitudes. 
They recently dropped below the male average score. On the 
other hand, the smaller difference in male and female 
mathematical scores indicates a slight, although non- 
systematic, rise of junior high school females' test scores. 

- Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test (MSAT) . This test, 
taken by more than 90 percent of high school juniors in 
Minnesotac, reproduces the SAT and ACT trends. Scores rose . 
steadily to the mid-s'xties and Kave declined since, 
continously. 

- Iowa Tests of Educational Development (ITED) . These are 
widely used tests in senior high school -^(grades 9-12). 
Looking only at- scores from the State of Iowa, we find 
basically the same pattern of decMne as for the SAT, ACT, 
and MSAT test scores. Twelfth graders' score declines are 
prominent, but a declfne of vocabulary and mathematic scores 
can be found, for the same time period^ for all senior high 
school graders. 

- Iowa Tests of Basic' Skills (ITBS) . These\fists, spanning 
grades 1 through 8, show the same trend of decline down to 
grade 4.. Third graders do not show a decrease^ test ■- 
scores over the past decade. But if we follow tne earlier 
third graders through their schooling career, tJiey>arti- 
cipate in the pattern of score declines in later grar-" 

- Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) . These tests aVe.^ 
similar in intent to the ITBS, but start at grade 2 and \ 
extend to grade 10. A similar change pattern emerges in the 
comparison of norm data fr6m 1968 and 1973. Small gains are 
generally observed in 2nd, ,3rd, and 4th grades, while losses, 
widening with each increasing grade, occur for grades 5 through 
10. 

.- National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) . The 
NAEP conducts educational progress assessments in ten 
subject areas for 9-, 13- and 17-year olds, in four-year 
cycles. The-thr-ee areas- f4)r~which change data are available 
are Science (1969 to 1973), Functional Literacy/Basic • 
Reading Performance for 17-year olds only (1971 and 1974), and 
Writing Mechanics (1969 to 1974). 

2i9 
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The pattern of change in science shows general declines.^ 

9-year olds' (about' 4th grade) performance from 1970 to' ; 

1973, and 13-year olds' (about 8th grade) performance from 

1969 to 1972 diminished on two-thirds cf the test items. 

Even greater* drops occurred for 17-year olds (11th and 12 

graders) who. performed more pooHy on 76 percent of the 

items administered in 1969 and 1973. The results .for the 

Reading-Literacy assessment show an opposite trend. 17-year 

olds' performance levels have increased over the three-year 

period, while thefr writing skills have declined, on the 

average, due especially to a considerably higher proportion 

cff poor writers.^ However, the proportion of very good 

writers increased slightly. .13-year olds write, in general, 

poorer quality essays. But 9-year olds improved their 

writing skiUs somewhat. Females, in all age groups, show 

on the average, higher quality wr-^ting skills than the 

males, although their decline pattern follows that of the 

males. ' . . 

« 

— Stanford-Binet . An intelligence test score study of 
preschoolers, 10-year olds, and adolescents, contrasting 
performance in the early thirties with that in 1972 
puctuates the situation. Preschoolers of 1972 had, on the 
average, a 10-point higher score than their. age-mates of 
the- thirties; 10-year plds averaged jonly 2 points higher and 
adolescents showed abok 6 point higher scores. But, a 
comparison of the scores of the 1972 preschoolers with their 
scores 3 years later showed an average 3 point drop. Another 
startling block in an emerging mpsiac. 

Grossly, the typical line of trend over the past fifteen years for 
all testing programs was a steaidy increase in all tested subject 
areas up the mjd-xisties, and a drop since, to roughly a level in 
1970 that was first reached in the early sixties. .But a further 
and steeper decrease has occurred in the past few years to a level, 
e.g., for the SAT, below that of'th« first modern SAT in the forties. 

. Only two of the test programs reviewed by Harnischfeger and Wiley, as well ' 

-as other corranentators on the test score decline, yield separable social studies 

scores. These are the ACT and the ITED. In both, the social studies scores have 

declined along with other subtest scores. The ACT sqcial studies "scores showed 

t^^e largest decreases of all the ACT subtests, as noted above. However, no 

special attention has been given to this particular aspect of the test score 



declines. 
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A host of explanations of the test score decline have been offered. 
Suggested reasons fall into three categories: changes in the tests themselves; 
changes in the test-taking pool; and changes in student preparation and 
motivation. 

Tests . Three possible explanations related to the tests themselves have 
been 'advanced. 

1) The tests are getting harder. Munday (1976) dismisses this possibility 
after examination of the data for the ACT. ' 1 

2) Content and scaling shifts have occurred in the tests. Both Munday 
(1976), for the ACT, and Harnischfeger and Wiley (1975) for all the achievement 
tests listed above dismiss this possibility. 

3) The tests do not measure aptitude, they are racei and class biased, 
and their results are misused. Although some critics have raised these issues 
in connection with the test score declines, it is difficult to see how such 
factors can possibly account for changes in scores during the last decade. 
Edson (1976) points out that these issues are only tangentially related to the 
issue of test score trends. 

Test-taking Pool . Apparently more' promising' are ?.rguments related to 

changes in the 'kinds of people ta!<ing the tests. Five possibilities have been 

■ \ 

advanced here. \ 0 

1) The number of women taking college-admissions tests has increased over 

the Tast 'decade. Now i c is .not only the "bright" women who apply to college, 

Munday (1976) puts heavy emphasis on this change in the test-taking pool as a 
niajor reason for the ACT overall decline: 

Clearly, the ACT composit decline over these years [1965-66 to 
present] for the total group was not equally shared by men and 
women. It is' due to the substantial decline in test scores for 
women, (p. 7) 
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Although women's test scores have declined more ^than men's on the college tests, \ 
this is not consi. ,ently the case on tests administered tn the broader population* \^ 
of students. For Instance, on the ITED there was a bigger decline for boys than ., 
for girls (Munday 1976). This suggests, then, that the college-admissions score / 
declines might at least'partially be attributed to the changes in the test- / 
taking pooT ("we are getting a somewhat more selective group of men in college, ^' 

and a considerably less selective group of women," as Munday states it on page ^ 

/ 

18 of -his paper), but that the more general declines might be attributed to other 
factors. ^ / 

Harnischfeger and Wiley (1975) state that females* verbal test scores hate 

^ - /. 
^decreased more than, those of males overall. They suggest several reasons foir 

^ - u. / 

" the female declines that go beyond the change-in-pool hypothesis, but which/ 
are appropriately mentioned here sincc-i. the wome^n's issue has been broacheji 
(p. ^17): 

Why have females' verbal test scores decreased more than those of 
males ? Any answer to this question* has to consider the earlier, 
usual score leads that females had'^in language, verbal, and writing 
tests. These were often attributed to more consistent study 
habits of females in- and outside of school. The search for an 
explanation might consider this speculation. If females nowvtake 
^ fewer courses in traditional curricular areas, if they have and 
* do less homework, and if they increasingly exchange television 
viewing for reading and learning, then their score losses should 
^ be greater, because their scores have been relatively more 

.dependent on these work' habits and course enrol lements than those 
of males. ' ' . 

2) Some have suggested that more minorities and economically disadvantaged 
students may be taking the test. However, both Munday (1976) and Edson (1976) 
point out that the proportion of minority test takers for the ACT and SAT has not 
changed during the period of greatest decline. Further, the SES data gathered 
on takers of these two tests does not support the contention that more low-SES. 
students are taking the tests or that fewer upper-income students are taking them. 
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3) Some have suggested that fewer of the* "bright" students are opting for 
college and taking the college-admissions tests now than in the past. The 
evidence here is not clear. According to Munday (1976) the percentage of 
hfgh-^coring students had decreased on the SAT but remained stable on ACTv The -> 
percentage of low-scoring students has increased on both. The overall variability 
of student achievement has increased. 

4) Harnischfeger and Wiley (IQ/Sl-^argue that one very good possibility 
may be the change in the drop-out r*ate since the early 1950s. The school drop- 
out rate decreased substantially between 1950 and 1966 and levelled off after 
that time. More lower achievers are Staying in school and taking at least the 
general achievement- tests if not the college admissions test. 

5) One change in the test-taking population for the SAT is that more' 
students are using their junior-year scores for college admissions instead of 
taking the test a second time in the senior year. This, however, would account 
for only a trivial amount of the decline, according to Edson (1976). 

Student Preparat -^' on and Motivation ; A third set of possible explanations 
of the score declines * iggests that the declines, are not merely artifacts of 
changes in the tests or the test-taking pool. Rather, the declines reflect 
real _chaages' in student knowledge, abilities, and motivations. Reasons offer^d^ 
here may De grouped into two c'ategdries: school influences and societal 
influences. 

1) School influences. 

.1 

a) Changes in the pupil composition of classes and whole schools 

(for instance, increased school populations and class sizes, desegregated classes, 

■ 

ungraded classrooms, frequent tOrnover related to increased pupil mobility, 
ability injlxes resulting from increased retention rates) have been suggested as ^ 
po$sible factors affecting student learning and motivation.' Harnischfeger and 
Wiley (1976) point out that the only systematic data on such factors concerns 
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racial desegregation patterns and retention rates* Since desegregation has been 
mainly a regional phenomenon affecting the South, th^s cannot account for 
national trends, (Munday points out that the declines are nationwide; not 
restricted to certain states or regions •) Retention (or drop-out) rates have 
been discussed above; these may-have some effect, \ - 

b) Changes in school organization and resources (such as double 
sessions, school consolidation, teacher aides, other resources afforded by 
programs such as ESEA Title I) might have affected studerjt learning and motiva^ 
tion. However, we have no consistent data on these possibilities, according to 
Harhischfeger and Wiley (1975), , 

c) Changes in the quantity of schooling is another possibility 
suggested by Harnischfeger and Wiley (1975), They point out that the average 
length of the school year has been relatively stable at 180;days since about 
I960- However, average daily attendance peaked in 1965-66 and has been dropping 
ever^ since (along with the drop in the drop-out rates), Thui, decreases in the 
amount of time spent in school are another strong possibility for explanation, 

ci) Changes in the curriculum are one of the strongest candidates 
for explaining the decline ^in test scores, according to Harnischfeger and Wiley 
(1975), They examine enrol elements, by subject areajind present the following 
general conclusions (pp, 98-99): 

--There has been a general enrollment drop in academic c^purses. 



-This general decline has come about mostly because of 
substatitial decreases in general course tak'^'^g which h^ye 
not been substantially replaced by increases in elective or 
specialty courses, i 



•There* has been a sizable drop in the proportions of pupi^ls 
enrolling in the traditional basic courses of the college 
preparatory cur'ricula. Algebra, first-year foreign languages. 
Chemistry, and Physics, 
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-'-There have' been, by 1972/73, no sizable declines in advanced 
college preparatory courses. It is not clear whether this 
was due to stable basic enrollments .of those who traditionally 
take advanced work, or whether the enrollment drops in more 
basic courses, had not yet. reached advanced levels by 1972/73. 

•-The decrease in academic course taking is not compensated 
by increases in practical courses giving preparation for 
employment and home making. 

■—We lack information on what pupils' activities have changed 
to. Possible factors are: lowered' instcuctional offerings 
and increasing work-study programs not counted as courses. 

In regard to social .studies, they examine enrollments from 1970-71. to 
1972-73. History enrollments showed no sizeable drop overall, but there Was a 
redt|tribution. "Regular" history course taking dropped, with the largest 
..declines in U.S. (-7%) and state (-1455) history and world history remaining at 

-about-the~saine~lev'eT; ETectTve's^ and speTianW~cmirser'to'Ok~(nri:he-s^ac^c-, — 

increasing from an enrollment of 6.9 percent to 9.2 percent over the two-year 
period. Enrollments in "other academic areas, such as English and mathematics, 
showed similar patterns. 

Harnischfeger and Wiley (1975) believe that curriculum changes offer the 
.strongest explanation among school-related influences for the decline in test 
scores. Munday (1976), on the other han^, directly 'contradicts this, stating 
that there probably has not been a major curriculum redirection at the high* school 
level in the last ten years. . His evidence^ for this conclusion, however, is quite- 
weak and indirect compared to the evidence offered by Harnischfeger and Wiley. 

e) Teacher characteristics are another suggested influence. 
Harnischfeger and Wiley (1975) note that the data here are mixed and that, in 
any event, existing evidence does not provide direct links between changes in 
teacher characteristics and test score changes. They point out that teachers 
in 1973 were somewhat better educated (had higher degrees) than teachers in 
I960; on the other hand, average years' teaching experience of- the- teaching„ - - 

force as a whole was less in 1970 than in 1960. Edson (1976) mentions some .other 

«. _ . - - -- 
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possible factors—teacher militancy and unions, additional demands on teachers* 
ttme (such as filling out more reports, handling discipline problems) and the . 
like— but offers no data regarding-these arguments. 

f) ' Racial tensions in the schools are sometimes cited as 
possible contributing factors (Edson 1976), but '"^^ evidence linking this to test 
score declines has' been offered. 

g) Discipline problems, ntft only as they take up additional 
teacher time but also as they distract other students* attention, have also 
been mentioned (Edson M 976), but again no data are offered in support of this 
as a factor. " ' - 

h) Tightening school budgets, with resultant decreases in 
services and cutbacks in educational programs, are sometimes suggested (Eison 
1976), Again, no evidence is offered. 

j) Changes in educational philosophy, with greater emphasis on 
creativity and spontaneity and less on structure and traditional content, is 
often noted. Many accuse the schools of emphasizing "fads and frills" at the 
expense of "the basics." (Edson 1976) Here, too, evidence is lacking. ' , 
2) Societal influences. 

a) Television, like the i>chools, seems to get blamed for much 
that is "wrong" in our society. Both Harnischfeger and Wiley (1975) and 
Edson (1976) cite critics who attribute the test score decline to increased TV 
watching among students. Harnischfeger and Wiley note that they did not find 
any data to enlighten us on the question of whether television watching decreases 
the time devoted to homework, reading, and family interaction. -Set own<»rship had , 
steaclily increased since the Second World- War; but, .in the mid-seventies, TV 
Watching apparently reached. a saturation point, as indicated by a six percent 
decrease in viewing Cime (in either 1974 or 1975— it is not clear from Harnischfeger 
and Wiley's statement). They suggest 'that TV may have positive effects on 
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children's learning during the early school years and detrimental effects as the 
child moves to higjier grades; this would be consistent with the steady or 
improved scores found until about the third grade and the declining scores 
oqcuring after that. 

ft 

b) Oecreasifig acceptance of societal norms by youth may be 

• * » *i 

another factor in the score decline picture. Harnischfeger and Wilpy (1975) 

> * 

note the increases in youth crime and drug. use, but point out that there is no 
data connecting these phenomena with test scores. Another possible aspect of 
decreasing acceptance'of traditional societal norms plight be the apparent 
decrease among young people who view education as being "extremely in^portant" 
for success in later life, according to Gallup Poll findipgs cited by 
Harnischfeger and Wiley- (1975). They further note that the payoff for 
edtij:ation in our society is presently declining and that thisM's recognized by 
youth, as indicated by the lower college enrollments by middle-class children. 
. Further, both Harnischfeger and Wiley (1975) and Edson '(1976) note the rise of 
the -counterculture, which has apparently diverted young people's attention 
from traditional academic interests and drawn them into various emotional, \^ 
expressive, and religious realms. None of these apparent shifts in societal . \, 
values, or in youth's acceptance of societal values, have been well documented, \ 
much less linked by solid evidence to test score declines. 

c) Changes in family structure and .values is another cluster 

of factors often suggested as contributing'to test score declines. Harni-schfeger 
.and Wiley (1975) note increases in the proportion of working mothers, decreases 
in t\v2 number of adults .in family units, increases in the number of single- 
parent^familie.s, and increases in the number of illegitimate children.' However, 
they are not able to relate. these directly to the test score declines. They 
also hypothesize some possible relationships between the post-war baby-boom and 
the declines: children were born to younger parents in less economically 
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advantagecHJS environments; closer spacing of children was characteristic and 
this fias been shovn to have generally negative- effects on achievement Cparents ^ 
are able to give >ess individual attention to each child). None of these \ 
hypotheses has been confirmed. 

Summary . It would appear that the following hypotheses hold the best 
y-potential as explanations of the achievement test score declines: 

—change to a greater* proportion of women in the college-admissions test- 

/ 

taking pool ' / . - ^ 

\ --change in the con^position of school and classroom population^ due to the 
decreased drop-out rate ^ 

—change in the quantity of schooling due to decreases in average daily 
attendance* 

—changes in curriculum and subject enrol lements 



It should be noted, however, that these explanations appear to be the stronge;St 
because the data for, them are more readily available than for other proposed 
explanations. 

As mentioned before, social studies score .declines have not received 
.specific^ attention. The only proposed explanation for declirierin, this area 
for which data have- been presented is the curriculum change Jiypb^hes is. I£ 
curriculum change in social studies is. the prime culprit for the comparatively 
heavy declines in this area, then two courses of Miction* are implied: either 
change the curriculum back to its prior configu^ation (re-institute survey 

* c 

course requirements and the like) or change the tests to assess the altered 
• curriculum (for instance, include more social Science items and fejwer historical 
questio/is).. However, that If ,is a big one; closer examination of the social 
studies, declines may be warrantee} before any action can be recommended. For ^ 
instance, student motivation may be a particularly important contributor to 
O social studies decj'ines. A recent survey by Fernandez et al. .(1975) showed that 
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social studies,' which* has always been^one of the leastrl iked 'school .subjects, 
was perceived by students as" being- considerably less relevant and useful than 
English or mathematics in preparing them for success in future occupations. 
Further, suburban -.students, who are generally higher achievers, rated social 
studies even lower in thi$ respect than did urban students. Mi^ht this;not* 
have some bearing on .the declines in social studies scores, which are generally 
larger than declines in English and mathematics? 

Finally, an ironic note raised by Munday (1976): Why didn't anybody ever 
ask for an explanation of why achievement test scores were rising in the fifties 
and- early sixties? " ^ 

Effects of-Schoolinq on Political and Social Knowledge and Attitudes 

A few studies have attempted to ascertain the effects of the amount of 
^school ingMn general or the ambunFand kind of socl^f Ttudies^'nstructi on on • 
student political and social knowledge, skills, and attitudfes. 

A recent major undertaking was the. study By Hyman et al. (1975), entitled 
The Enduring Effects of Education . Hymari and his collaagues sought to respond 
to the'critiques of education by Coleman, Jencks'^, and others, whose equally . 
/nassive studies fQund the effects of schooling on /various outcome measures to 
be minimal at best. " Coleman's major question was' whether variations in the ., 
resources of schools produced differences in students' cognitive knowledge" \ 
while 'they were in school. Jencks was interestied in the post-schoQl effects 
of schooling, but his dependent measures referred to money and ^posi1;ion rather 
than knowledge. Hyman et al . decided to exajnipe the' long-term (post-schooling) 
effects of amount of schooling on knowledge. While' Coleman Mad .found that 
variations in school' resources had minimal ejects on'^st.udent knowtedge and 
Jencks' had found that amount of schooling hfid little or no effect on adult earniVig 
and status, Hyman et al.- "found that "education, produces large, pervasive. 
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and enduring effects on knowledge and receptivity to'knowl^dge" (Hyman et al, 

• • 

1975, p. 109). ^ / . " ~ . ■ ' 

I Hyman and his colleagues* findings are of particular interest to social 
studies- educators because almost all of his'outcome measures focused on 
political and social knowledge. H^an et al. re-analyzed data from 54 national 
surveys (from Gallup PolJ, National, Opinion Research Center, Uiiivei.sity 'Of 
Chicago, and' Suryey Research Center, Unfvarsity of Mithigan), each of which was 

* . * * 

designed to approach the. ideal 'of an unbiased sample ofLthe 
adult population' at large at the time of the original inquiry. 
In the aggregate, this yielded a pool of about 80,000 indivi- 
duals on whom measurements of various relevant variables had 
already been obtained. All these~sur\r8ys were .conducted 
during 1949-71.. (p. 4) • 

They examined results from these surveys at four pWtSNin time: early fifties 

mid-fifties, early sixties, hnd^ late sixties. At leasf^three levels Qf 

educational 4tiailpent--elementary school completed,' hjgh. school graduation, \^ 



~colTeYOraduat"ion--were examined in all cases. Alsp, foui' age groups were 
employed^in the analysis: young adults (25-36),, two intermediate age groups 
37 to 48, and 49-to 60), and oldest adult's (51-72).. Controls v-ere" applied for 
sex, race, religion, immigration, social class- origins, residentia/1 origins, 
and current social position. Three hundred discrete fneasures of knowledge and 
receptivity to knowledge from the 54 surveys were useable. Of the 250 
knowledge items, 11 tested knowledge of TJopular culture.; 140 tested knowledge 

. of public affairs; 88 tested "academijc" knowledge; and 11 tested knc-./ledge of 

the duties and tools in four occupations (two indistrial and two white-collar). 

The stu'^v produced' consistent and strong results showing that the amount 

/ • • . 

of schooling had positive effects on at" least low-level cognitive knowledge, 
such as that measured by* nationwide. surveys. Whatever schooling's effects (or* 

lack of effects) may be on short-term knowledge ^levels (as mea^iirsd by 

•« • ' ' * 

cognitive tests while stiJdents are still In scho^^l) an*' on adult income and 
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status, one cannot say ^schools have no positive effects at all, according to 
Hyman and his colleagues. 

Whether one can attribute these- positive effects to the social studies 
curriculum— the part of the curriculum that is generally considered to be most 
directly concerned with the kinds of knowledge predominantly measured in the 
surveys used by Hyman et al.— is another matter. Jennings and Levenson (1968), 
in a national survey of the political learning of a representative sample of 
1,669 high school seniors, found that the number of civics courses taken had 
little or no effect on political' knowledge and attitudes. 

An overview of the results offers strikingly little 
support for the impact of the curriculum. It is true that the 
direction for the findings generally agrees with the predictions 
^advanced above. That is, the more civics courses the student has 
' 'had the. more likely he was to be knowledgeable, to be interested 
in politics, to expose himself to the political content on the 
mass media, to have- more political discourse, to feel more 
efficacious, to espouse a participative (versus .loyalty) 
^orientation, and to show more civic tolerance. The possible 
exception to the pattern was the curvilinear relatibnship between 
course-taking- and political cynicism. Thus, the claims made for 
• the importance of the civic education courses in the senior high 
school are vindicated if one.conlsiders only'the direction of 
the re'sults. 

However,, it is perfectly obvious^ from, the size of the corre- 
lations that the magnitude of the relationships are extremely 
weak, in most inst^inces ^bordering on the trivial^ .... 

■» 

While pplitical interests tends to increase w.ith an increase 
" in the number of civics courses taken, the relationship is quite ^ 
small. This and similar findings serve a% evidence for the critics 
contention that course taking among older adolescents results m 
only incremental changes in political orientations. Indeed, in 
all cases, the increments were so minuscule as to raise serious 
questions about the utility of investing in government courses m 
' the senior high school, ^t least as these courses are presently 
constituted, (pp. 14-15) 

Although, overall, civics course-taking appeared to have no effect on political 
'knowledge and attitudes, in one instance the curriculum did appear to have 
some effect: „ ■ 
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.When White and Negro students were observed separately, it 
became clear that the curriculum exerted considerably more 
influence on the latter. On several measures .the effect was to 
move the Negro youths— especially those from less-educated 
families—to a' position more congruent with the White youths and 
more in consonance with the usual goals of civic education in the 
United Sta-asL With respect to, some quasi-participative measures, 
taking a civics course served to depress their performance, / 
'expecially those from better-educated families. !n virtually all 
instances the, Negro students were much more affected by taking 
such courses than were the Whites, regardless of whether the 
results were positive or negative.^' 

One explanation of tha singular consequence of the curriculum 
upon Negro students is that information redundancy is lower for 
them than for White students. Belcause'of cultural and social 
status differences, the Negro students are more likely to encounter- 
nsw or conflicting perspectives /and content. The more usual 
case for Whites is a further layering of familiar materials 
which", by and large, repeat the/ message from other past and 
contemporary 'sources. It is conceivable that other subpopulations 
of students are affected differ^entlyjby the curriculum,^ that 
variations in content and pedagogy lead to varying outcomes; or 
"that there will be "delayed consequences from course exposure, 
(p. 18) ' j 

The last point— that it is conceivable there could be delayed consequences 
from course exposure— may be particularly important to consider in light of 
'the findings of Hyman et al . ^ 

Jennings and Levenson's findingsWe consistent -with previous :tudies' 

findings in regard to the effects of the social studies curriculum on political 

l^riowl edge and attitudes. Patrick summarized these othfer- studies: 

While not conclusive, several resear^ch studies have indicated that 
' formal instructional programs in civic education have ' itle or no 
impact upon political attitudes and values, that students ara not 
moved very far jtoward' attainment of the previously stated common 
objectives of instruction. Furthermo)\e, high school civics and 
government courses appear to contribute only slightly to increased 
political knowTedge and sophistication! (Patrick 1969, p. 15) 



Very little investigation beyond that o^ Hyman' et al., Jennings and Levenson, 
and other political socialization studies summarizeil hy Patrick is available 
on the question of the e|^fects of amount of sc|iooling, particularly within the 
social studies curriculum, on short- and long-tyrm social learning. 
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Summary Observations 

/ 

s 

1) The national testing programs, such as SAT and ITED, focus on knowledge 
and skills. Only a few of these programs yield social studies scores 
separate from scores in other subject areas. 

2) Newer national and state testing programs, usually referred to as 
assessments, attempt to measure attitudinal as well as knowledge and 
skill outcomes. Often, the attitudinal material is covered under the 
heading of citizenship, although it sometimes is included in the portion 
of the assessment labeled social studies. 

3) The assessment efforts have not yet produced trend data, as have the 
longer-lived national testing programs, nor have they been normed. 
Hence, it is quite difficult to interpret their results. 

4) On the other hand, the national testing programs do not generally provide 
breakdowns within the social studies portions of their tests (e.^., 
social studies knowledge, skills, and attitudes; or knowledge of history, 
economics, and govemment)~when they have separate social studies 
segments at all—while the assessments do provide this more refined sort 
of data. Generally, the assessments provide breakdowns by various social 
studies and/or citizenship objectives^ that clusters of items were designed^ 
to measure, . 

5) In light of the difficulties of interpreting results of the national and 
state assessments, the following generalizations must be considered 
highly tentative: 

a) The skill area in which there appears to be the greatest deficiency 
is interpretation of maps, graphs, and tables. Although NAEP found 
satisfactory performance on information-seeking skills, such as 
identifying appropriate sources of information, some of the state 
assessment results indicate that there may be deficiencies in certain 

* higher-level inquiry skills, such as identifying reliable and 
unreliable sources of inforniation and making inferences.. Also, 
NAEP findings indicate that students and young adults may not neces- 
sarily have mastery of basic citizenship skills, such as. understanding 
how to use all parts of a simple ballot. 

b) The knowledge area appears to be the weakest for all age levels. 
Recall of factual information is difficult for all, not surprisingly; 
and group (such as SES, sex, age, region, income, type of coiwnunity). 
differences tend to be most extreme on knowledge exercises. The 
areas of greatest deficiency "^n both the NAEP and state assessments 
appear to be geographical and economic knowledge. Respondents do 
somewhat better on historical and political knowledge. (It should 
be pointed out, • however, that any oolitical scientist would be 
apalled at some of the purportedly ''basic" information that is not 
widely known throughout the assessment sample— for instance, only 
about half the respondents to the NAEP Bicentennial survey knew that 
the President could not appoint people to 'Congress. Historians would 
undoubtedly react similarly to the extent of historical knowledge.) 
One of the social sciences that is generally not distinguished in 
reports of results is anthropology; a cursory glance at results 
related to objectives such as "understanding cultural variation" 
hints that there may be deficiencies in anthropology, too. 
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■ c) It Is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to summarize briefly , 
and meanin)gfully the findings in regard to attitudes,* generally 
measured in citizenship assessments. ' The results of NAEP's assess- 
ment, which seem to be supported by state assessments, are indicated 
very roughly below: 

Show concern for well-being of others: Respondents showed 
high support for this objective. 

Support rights and freedoms of all individuals: Respondents 
showed high support in principle, but there was a decrease 
in support in specific application) 

Recognize the value of just law: High support. 

Know the main structure and functions of government: Respondents 
demonstrated fair performance on this objective. 

Participate in effective civil action: 'Rather low performance. 

Understand problems of international relations: Respondents 
had high awareness of such problem's. 

Approach civic decisions ratioiially: High awareness of societal 
problems; recognition of need to approach them rationally 
improves with age, to a fairly high level. 

Take responsibility for own development: Fair performance. 

Help and respect own families: High performance. 

6) The well-known decline in achievement test scores during the last decade 
appears to be most marked in the social studies. Although there has been 
much examination of possible reasons for the declines in general, no 
attention has been given to possible explanations for social studies 
declines in particular. 

. ■ ■■ 
7,) The national and state assessments and testing programs are -generally not 
designed .to enable one to attribute findings in regard to knowledge, 
attitude, and skill- outcomes specifically .to school influe'nces (although 
the presumption is strong that those tests measuring "formal" or "academic 
knowledge are detecting school, and not family or other environmental, 
influences). There has not been a great deal of research aimed at linking 
the "kinds of sociiil studies outcomes measured by such assessments and 
tests to amount and kind .of schooling; there has been even less research 
on the influences, if any, of the amount and kind of social studies 
instruction on such summative measures of scHooiing's outcomes.. S.tudies 
that do e^ist and focus specifically on social and political knowledge, 
skills, arid attitudes generally indicate that schooling and social studies 
instruction have little effect. One notable exception is described in 
this subsection. . - " 



2.9 Research' on Effectiveness of 
Social Studies Teacher Education 

0 

This subsection reviews research on the effectiveness of various approaches 
to teacher education in the social studies • After an overview of the quantity 
and quality of research in this area, we examine findings in regard to training 
in instructional methods, training in subject matter, training combining instruc- 
tional methods and subject matter,' and the influence of trainee characteristics 
on the effectiveness of various training approaches. Finally, to givo perspec- 
tive to the findings related specifically to social studies, we review findings 
from the broader teacher education literature. 

« ■ 

> 

Sources \ 

This section is based on material found in the comprehensive reviews of 
research in social' studies education, the three compilations of dissertations 
1n the field, three specia-l-focus reviews on teacher education in social studies 
(Fair 1965; Grannis 1970; and Rosenshine 19721, and one review of general 
teacher education resea^^ch (Peck and Tucker 1973). One other special-focus 
review on social studies teacher education (Weintraub 1970) was consulted but 
not used. 

Documentation and Discussion 

Overview: Quantity and Quality of Research on Social 
Studies Teacher Education . " 

Amount of Teacher Education Research in Social Studies . Fair's 1965 
review was the first special -focus review of research on teacher education in 
social studies. Fair claimed that research on social studies teacher education 
was quite sparse, a finding that tallies with a count of tha. number of teacher 
education studies reported by comprehensive reviewers. The picture appears to 
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have changed around 1970, however. The reviews by Rosenshine (1972), Grannis 
(1970), and Tucker (19/7) indicated that, by that time, interest in research 
in this area had greatly increased. Chapin observed, in her 1974 compilation 
of dissertations in the social studies, 'that the most popular topic of social 
studies dissertations done from 1969 through March 1973 was "teachers and 
teacher education." A total of 63 dissertations on teachers and teacher 
education were listed by Chapin, while the previous dissertation compilation 
(Gross and De La Cruz 1971), covering the period 1963-1969, listed only 33 
(not counting those duplicating the listings in Chapin), and -the earliest 
compilation (McPhie 1964) listed only 19 done in .;ie period 1955-1962. 

Almost all of the studies on social studies teacher- education prior to 
1967, dealt with preservioe training. Only one study mentipned in the compre- 
hensive reviewsjjefore that year dealt with inservice training. Grannis (1970) 
gave the first strong plea for attention to inservice training found in a 
review of research. He urged that we view the problems of teacher education 
"as a matter of the continuous development and renewal of the teacher and his 
school" (p. 300). He suggested not only attention to inservice education of 
individual teachers, but also attention to the school setting within which the 
teacher operated. The research he reviewed suggested that, without ongoing 
attention to the growth of teachers within the full sc'^ool setting, any changes 
achieved by inser ■ ".e training were likely to revert rapidly to. the status quo 
ante. 

Quality of Teacher Education Research in Social Studies . Fair (1965) 
centered her review of research in social studies teacher education on' the 
need to produce more specific, syj^tematic descriptions of teacher behavior. 
She devoted her^rev.iew almost exclusively to "new devices--conceptual , methodo- 
logical, and technological--for obtaining more objective and concrete 
descriptions of teacher behavior in classroom situations" (p. 15). She dGscribed 
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studies involving the Flanders Interaction Analysis System, Smith and Meux's , 
analysis system based on logical, operations, the Aschner-Gallagher Category 
System,- videotaping methods, OScAR, and so forth. She did not, however present 
the conclusions from the studies reviewed. She stress^ed the usefulness of 
such observational tools not only for research but also for preservice and 
inservice training of te;chers. . • . 

Payette, Coa, and Johnson (1970) noted that the studies onl teacher ,educa- 
tion and teaching during 1969 had displayed an attempt to become more specific 
and descriptive about actual classroom behavior of teachers. Apparently 
Fair's suggestion was beginning to take hold. 

However, Rosenshine'^s review (1972), originally presented in 1970, 
indicated that teacher education research not only in the social studies but 
in other areas, too, was far -from achieving the ideal as yet. Rosenshine found 
only 15 studies thai-''n1et his three criteria of sound research on teacher 
education: that they include the training of teachers in specified classroom 
behaviors; that they ^nake use of observations to verify that those behaviors 
actually occurred in the experimental classrooms; ahd that they employ end-of- 
experiment measures of student performance to determine if changed teacher 

•T 

behavior affects student learning. 

Tne most recent reviewer (Tucker 1977) noted an apparent "infirmity" in 
the. field of social studies teacher education.^ He attributed this infirmity 
partially to the lack of a cumulative research base and suggested that at 
least two things should be considered in building a more solid research base 
for social studies teacher education. 

First, research on teacher education should" be connected to research , on 
effective teaching. Tucker ar.gued that one cannot know whether teacher* 
education had been successful without first having *a conception of what con- 
stitutes successful teachii^. The tendency in the past had been to deal with 
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research on teacher education separately from research on classroom teaching. 
^ It was time to examine the links among, three sets of variables: teacher 

education variables, teaching behavior the classroom, and student outcomes • 
• (This echoed Rosenshine's argument that 'student outcomes were the ultimate 
test of the success of a teacher training effort, ) 

Second, conceptions of successful teaching in the social studies varied 
with definitions of conceptions of what social studies is/are* One of the 
first steps in clarifying the criteria of successful teaching, according to 
Tucker, wouid be to clarify definitions of social studies. Tucker cited three 
definitions, which he saw as dominant among reform movements in the social^ 
studies: sof^al studies as academic disciplines^ social studies ais personal 
development, and social studies as social issues* According to Tucker, the 
academic disciplines definition had generated the least amount of research on 
teaching and teacher education; the personal -development definition had 
generated some research, primarily on values education; and the social-issues 

) 

approach had generated the bulk of research on teaching and teacher education* 

Tucker suggested that one way to proceed would be to examine the degree 
to which the aims, values, and assumptions of each of the three definitions' 
were incorporated into particular teacher education programs; then explore the 
'effects of those programs on teacher behavior and student outcomes. 

Findings of Research on Social Studies Teacher Education 
• , Training in Instructional Methods , , In 1970, Rosenshine (1972) reported 

to the National Council for the Social Studies on a review of research studies 
on teacher education. He had sifted the litera^ture in order to identify 
• ^ studies involving three elements; training of teachers in specified classroom 
behaviors; observations to verify that those behaviors actually occurred in the 
exmperiitiental classrooms; and end-of-experiment measures of student performance, 
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Only studies that contained these three elements could illuminate. the full 
range of variables of interest in establishing the effectiveness or ineffective 
ness of teacher training approaches and procedures. Although he did not 
limit himself to examination of only social'i studies research, he found only 

\ 
I 

15 studies meeting his criteria. 

"Six involved teacher use of specific cognitive behaviors, such as arsking 
estions that required increased cognitive processing to answer. In all six,, 
there was good evidence that training modified teacher behavior in the desired 

direction^ and^ that student classroom behavior became. modified to' fit the 

desired model. However, in all but one of the studies, there were no 
significant differences between experimental and control students on the 
achievement measures at the end of instruction— a disconcerting outcome, to 
say the least! ' 

Four studies involved teacher use of specific affective behaviors. In 
all of these, the teachers changed thier behavior in the desired direction as a 
result of training, but there were no significant differences on J^tudent 
achievement measures. 

Two studies involved increasing student participation during class. 
Neither provided support for the value of student participation, confirming 
what correlational studies have found. (Rosenshine goes on to suggest, "The 
success of Sesame Street must be a paradox to those who believe that student 
participation is ^11 important." p. 300) 

Finally, three studies on teacher enthusiasm were among the 15. Unlike 
the other studies; all three showed significant differences in favor of 
enthusiastic presentation of material to students. However, the contrasting 
conditions used were^ far from normal; the nonenthusiastic teachers presented 
the material with indifference or in a monotone. 
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Only one other research reviewer besides Rosenshine coiranentid on research 
on the effectiveness of methods training. Tucker (1977) examined research on 
competency- based teacher education (CBTE); He noted that the bulk of this 
research had not focused on social studies and that this might be a majqr 
shortcoming of the CBTE research. CBTE researchers had largely ignored the 
strong possibility that there might be differences in what constituted 
competencies of successful teaching from one subject-matter field to the next/ 
Tucker argued that, in order to specify what constitutes. successful .teaching 
in the social studies, one must first define the social studies. It follows, 
then, that specification of teaching competencies in social studies depend on 
ht)w one conceives the field. Until recently, CBTE researchers have tended to 
view competencies as being the same, no matter what the subject matter being 
taught; and CBTE research seems to have had little relevance to the problems 
of social studies teaching and teacher education* as a result. 

In addition to his commentary on CBTE research. Tucker also reported one - 
positive and significant finding of research on metfiods -training. He noted 
t+iat the research literature "overwhelmingly" showed that teachers could be 
trained to acquire inquiry-oriented behaviors and dispositions. However, he 
did^not takeUhis further to. show-that such teacher behavior produced inquiry 
behavior by students. 

No other reviewers, comprehensive or special focus, offered commenviry 
or interpretation of research on the effectiveness of training in social 
Studies instructional methods. 

Training in Subject Matter . A dominant theme in the comprehensive reuiews 
during the sixties was the poor content preparation of social studies teachers. 
For instance, Skretting and Sundeen (1969) pointed out that several studies had 
indicated tnat secondary social studies teachers were not well prepared in the 
social sciences. This emphasis on the need for better' subject-matter prepara- 
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tion of social studies teachers appears to have corresponded with the rise 
and heyday of the "new social studies" movement, which heavily emphasized the - 
social science disciplines. Tucker (1 977 suggested that the academic- 
disciplines def-lnition of the social studies— which was at the heart of the 
"new social stuc|ies"--assumed that solid teacher academic background was one 
of the most important variables in successful teaching, rather, than taking this 
as a research question. 

By the late sixties, however, sorne researchers were examining this 
assumption.* Johnson, Payette, and Cox (1369) reviewed a batch of studies that ^ 
appeared in 1968 (eleven, to be exact) and focused on the subject-matter 
preparation of social studies teachers. Seven of these were of the survey 
variety, simply reporting the amount of preparation in various kinds of content 
(e*g:, communism, civics) that teachers in various states- had. Four sought to 

s 

establish relationships between subject-matter ^preparation and either teacher 
knowledge or pupil achievement. The surveys generally reported that subject- 
matter preparation was "inadequate," with the criterion of adequacy not being 
mentioned in the review. Two studies went farther, however, and foi^nd that 
there was no relationship between formal subject-matter preparation and teacher 
knowledge of the subject matter! And two more studies sought to connect the 
telling out-^ome variable— student learning— with teacher subject-matter ' 
preparation. Neither found any correlation between the twof (It should be noted 
that the latter two studies both were done by researchers attached to "new " 
social studies" projects and, thus, came out of the academic-disciplines 
perspective. Although these studies appeared late in the "new social studies" 
movement, they do show that the academic-disciplines school of thought was not 
entirely oblivious to the "researchability" of its assumptions, as Tucker 
implied.) 

♦Actually, at least one earlier study had explored the question of 'the rela- 
tionships between teaching success and academic preparation. Ellis (1961) 
examined the academic backgrounds of 70 secondary teachers, rated' as outstand- 
ing or average/below average.. He found that there^ were no statistically 
significant differences between the two groups of teachers in terms of the 
pattern, quantity, and quality of their academic preparation. 
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Grannts (1970) also examined'^ at some length, the question of whether 

teacher subject-matter preparation made any difference." He pointed out that 

a number of studies over the previous 30 years had focused on this .question 

^^nd-thafTHey had- shown there was little or no connection between teacher 

subject-matter preparation and^pupil achievement at the elementary level and, 

at the secondary level, th&re was only a connection in the case of bright 

students in certain subject areas (advanced math, chemistry, and physics). 

\ Granjiis pointed out that the measures of student achievement used in most of 

\these studies were limited to mastery of information and lower-level skills; 

1;hey tapped very little in the way of reaToning and judgment. (It should be 

noted that this was true of at' least one- of the two latter studies mentioned 

in the previous paragraph, too.) Grannis commented, 

\ A mountain of evidence . . . indicates that where learning of 
\ this sort is at stake, virtually nothing outside of pupils! 
\*capacaties and access to infor^mation, together with the expec- 

i tations teachers or other have for their learning, makes a 

^difference in •pupils'^'achievement. (p. 292) * \ 

Granais drew hints from a couple of other studies that the main function of 
knowledge of subject matter was to sanction the teacher's role as an authority, 
a giver of knowledge.. 

Tucker (19771 is the only othe)^ reviewer to commbnt on research on subject- 
matter preparation of social studies teachers. He reported that the University 
of Georgia Curriculum Project's seyeral studies have indicated that special , 
teacher training programs did not significantly affect Tower-level cognitive 
performance of students; however, results from other research on this question 
were quite mixed. 

No other comprehensive or special-focus reviewers offered insights about 
the effectiveness of training in academic content. 
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Training Combining Methods and /Subject Matter , Two reviewers offered 

, ' ' ' ' y ' / - 

brief observations on research on the effectiveness of training model s^/that 

conjWned methods and subject matter. Grannis (1970) looked at three Studies 

on the train-ing of secondary sfocia*! studies teachers in inquiry methods. The^e 

suggested that training in inquiry methods together with .subject-matter training. 

produced-changes in student inquiry behavior, but that training in subject > 

matter alone or in methods alone did not. Tucker (1977) cited nine studies 

that measured the impact of special' training in selected disciplirie-centeresd 

• ' \ ' 

project materials on teacher knowledge, skills, and attitudes. All ce^oipteg ' 

<f / * . ' 

favorable results. 'However, T&cker cautioned that it wds hazardous to draw- , 

generalizations for teacher education practice from. these because they varied 

so widely in -design aud quality. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Teacher Characteristics and Teacher Training . There has been very little 

research on the possible relationships between teacher-trainee characteristics 

(for instance, dogmatism or belief systems) and the effectiveness of various 

teacher training models. Tucker. (1977) argued that the evidence fhc^t teacher 



beliefs are important variabU^ in social studies teacher beh^ic 



ior was 

mounting. His commentary sugges,t6d further that teacher-trainee bel.iefs had 



important effects on receptivity to learning different models of teaching. 

He cited the research on models pf teaching at Columbia Teachers College. 

ft • " . - ' 

It suggested that "any particular model of teaching -is more than a mere 
technique or style that can be learned apart from its underlying assumptio^is 
and beliefs*' (p. 121). A teacher's' beliefs limit the kinds of competencies 
that he/she can be expected to develop; teacher-trainees may. resist models 
that are based on perspectives that, are at odds with their own. 

Although some other reviewers reported on status studies of teacher 
' characteristics. rnd/or on stadies of relationships between * teacher character^ 
Istics^and student learning, none besides*. Tucker examined tHe relations* ,{>s 
ERJC between teacher characteristics and training effectiveness. , 
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• GeTier a l uations about Teacher Training from the Broader Teacher Education 
Lit^riture , The findings from research on social studies teach'fer education 
reported in' the few preceding pagfes reflect aTield of endeavor that is still 
only in a fledgling stage of development. Peck and Tucker (1973), 'in the mos.t 
recent .edition of AERA's Handbook of Research on Teaching , indicated that the 
broader field of rteacher-educatjon research in g^^al was not much ahead ofv • 
social studies. Apparently,, research 'on teacher education has onl-y recently' 
V'gottert cfff the* ground"; they state that ' 

- " It*is oyr strong impression that a quantumjeap pccurred, some-^^ 
^ • where between J 963 and 1965, in the quality of both the design 
" ' and the'reporting of -research in th-is fields (p.' 941). 

They speculate that the most likely cause of .this tncrease in* research on ' \ 

teaCher^^eJucatiOfl'was^ the influx of federal monies for, research and graduate - 

training in e'ducatiidn: - ' , ' 

/In order to give the reader some , perspective- on t^e comparative stat;e of 

- y 

development of social studies teacher education research and teacher education 



research in general, we have reproduced here the generalizations that Peck a'»r 
Tuckv * felt they could draw from the broader research literature. Tbcy stHed 
that these were "themes which seem to emerge from thi.s recent, but- growing, . 
body of research" '(p.* 943). . \ ' * , ' > 



1. A "systems^' approa^ch to teacher education, often called 
"instructional design," substantially improves its-^ effectiveness, 
There are *a number of studies illustrating. that this^ works 'eq:;Tlly^ 
well» to incjuc^ desirable teachin9 behavior in^ cognitive 'and in^ 
, affective respects. 'A gooa deal of research is clustered arcJund 
three special 'cases of this general model: training teachers in . 
interaction analysis, micrqteaching-, and behavipr modification. 

; * 2. Teacher .educators shoul/i practice what they preach. 
When teachers are' treated in the-'same way they are supposed to" ^ 
treat their pupils, they are more Jikely to' adopt the desire! • 
style of 'teaching, behav.ior. > ' v • 

3.' Direct involvement in the role to be learned, or suph 
close approximations as sensitivity-training laboratories or 
classnoom simulation laboratories, groduce-the desired teac|iin^ 
behayior more effectively than remote /^r abstract experiences 
such as lectures on instructional theory. , ; * 
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4; Using any or all of the techniques just mentioned, it 
is possible to induce a mye self-initiated, self-directed, 
' effective pattern of learning, not only in teachers Inrt, through 
them, in their pupil s^ \ 

S\ Traditional ways of educating teachers have some of the 
intended effects, but they also have some quite und^esired effects, 

6. The training of teachers of teachers is a current concern 
at nunierous places in the United States* At this point in time 
there is no empirical research whatever on this aspect of teacher 
education. Some would seem indicated. (In fact, there is no 
discerni-ble research on training for college teaching in any -field, ) 

7. One long-needed methodological advance^ is beginning to 
appear in the research: the use of pupil-gain measures as the 
ultimate criteria of the effectiveness of any given process of 
teacher education. These include affective and behavioraT gains 
as, well as gains in "subject mastery. . 



Summary Observations- 

1) Social studies teacher education, like teacher education xn general, 
has become an important research interest only within the last decade. 

2) The major qualitative criticisms of research on social studies teacher 
education have been: 

a) that it has'not been based on a clear conception of what constitutes 
successful teacning of the social studies* 

b) that it nas not^ usually employed observations t-^ assure that the* 
. training behaviors are Reproduced in classroom practice; and 



c) that it has not usually employed measures of student outcomes as 
the ultimate, test of Whether teacher training has been successful. 

3X Cumulative findiTigs from research on social studies teacher education— 
at least as they are reflected in the reviews of research— are few, 
although some emerging lines of research may be on the verge of producing 
results. 

4) .5ome studies have indicated' that, although* training in instructional 
metho(ls can produce specified changes in teacher behavior, the teacher 
behaviors may not produce changes fn student outcomes.* 

5) Although many have assumed that increases in teacher subject-matter 
preparation would produce increased student learning in the classroom, 

• TOSt studies of the question have shown that this- is not the case, at 
least for lower-cognitive lexels Of student learning. Measures of 
higher-cognitive-level learning have apparently been used only rarely 
In such studies. ^ 
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A few studies have Indicated that training combining teacher instruction^ 
in th^ content of the academic disciplines with training in the methods 
of teaching such content ma^ produce desired changes in student -learning. 



There has been very little research on the possible realtionships 
between teacher characteristics (e.g., teacher. dogmatism^ teacher beliefs) 
and various types of training in the social studie;,. There has been 
sbme research oh some charjacteri sties that has suggested possible 
relationships- that need further exploration. For instance, there are 
some 50od indications that certain teacher character-istics^j such as 
beliefs, may cause trainees to resist learning of certain instructional 
approaches. The interplay of many other teacher characteristics with 
various training modes is yet to be explored. 



\ 
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Th is section of the report is organized somewhat, differently from the ^ 
previous two sections* It is not subdivided into a series of numbered sub- 
sections^ each with its own set of summary observations- Instead, this entire 
section should be viewed as a whole* 

The section opens with a 'discussion of a 'special problem- -sometimes thought 
of as unique to the social studies--that makes the identification of needs in 
the field particularly difiicuU. It then goes on to describe the, perceptions 
of needs in social studies from three distinct grciips that have influenced or 
attempted to influence the shape of the field over the past 20 years: profes- 

c 

sional social studies educators, social scientists, and layperson^ ' 

Sources ' 


Every document on the social studies written from 1955 to 1975 could. have 

been employed jn developing^this section, since all contain implicit or explicit 

notions about needs in the field. However, in order to make the task in this 
se^.tion manageable, we have limited ourselves to a few key sources. > We have 
used official position statements from the National Council for the. Social 
Studies as one primary indicatpr of the views of social studies education 
orofessionals on needs in social studies. The second major source for this, 
group's views is the Councils journal. Social Elucalion . As a check on the- 
validity of thes^ J^v/o sources, we examines several other joun.als, such as 
TheSocial Studies , and the listings in' Education Index and found that the 
ideas presented elsewhere essentially ran parallel to those presented in Social 
Education . The major source for views of social scientists, a second major 
group influencing the spcial studies, consisted of the few official position 
statemerits issu^ by social science learned societies. A1 so,, various 
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monographs,. books, an^i journals containing information about social scientists' 
perceptions of needs in social studies were con-^^'lted. Finally, a variety of 
sources were examined 4) obtain a picture of the needs perceptions of 
laypersons, the third category of influential participants in shaping the 
social studies curriculum. Primarily, these sources consisted of a few 
books and Articles that are generally, considered to have exerted significant 
iiifluence on the thinking of social studies educators over the last two 
decades • 

* I * 

Documentation and Discussion 

It is virtually impossible to review aji the literature on needs in 
social studies/social science education, since nearly everything written in 
the field contains sbme explicit statement of recommenda^.ions and what remains 
' contains implicit notions about needs. Thus, what follows is not a detailed 
list of the> numerous needs that iiava been expressed at one time or another in 

regard to social studies. 

Su^h a list is not only close to impossible to develop; it would not be 
very informative and, in'fact, would probably be misleading. It would not be 
very informative i that it would show that social -studies educators and others 
.interested in. the social studies have wanted, or t+iought they needed, just 
"about everything -at one time or another. It would be misleading in that it ^ 
might give the impression that social studies educators and others concerned 
with social studies are actually able to state specific needs with a degree 
of precision. 

There seems'to be a rather pervasive problem in social studies/social 
science education that gets in the way of developing a clear, consensually 
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based picture of what is needed in the Field* This is*t'' ^noblem of< 
definition—of delineating the purposes^ scope, and sequence of the field. 
The social studies seens tc have undergone a continuous identity crisis during 
the past 20 years, and perhaps longer. Thus, it is really'rather difficult 
to speak of "needs" in the field, for it is difficult to see what one's needs 
are until one has some notion of t:. goals^. 

- Thus, jn this section we shall ^speak'more of "concerns" than of "needs," 
X)f things that worry rhe , profession and other interested parties, of questions 
that seem to need answers, of issues that are hotly or calmly debated. Where 
possible, we shall cite specific statements of needs, positions, or standards 
that have been produced by organized groups representing sizeable portions of 
the proi^'ession or important external groups. For .instance, we have discussed 
at some length the various official position statements issued by NCSS on 
behalf of the profession and we have included in the appendix summaries of 
position statements issued by some social science professional organizations. 

However, it should be, kept in mind that these recommendations tend to reflect 
only partial viewpo'ints and there are many significant voices who would argue 
against them. . ^ * ^ 

Finally, we have not discussed here the research or other informational 
needs of social studies. We have assumed that what needs to be done in the 
way of surveying the state of practices or research on the effectiveness of 
social studius/social science education will become apparent as one'reads 
throunh sections 1.0 and 2.0. Two additional sources on research needs might 
be consulted, if NSF is interested in, this area:^ Needed Research in the 
Teaching of the Soc i al Stu dies (Price 1963) and the most.recent review of 
research in the social studies (Hunkins et al. 1977). 
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Viewpoints of the Profession: Official NCSS Position Stateme,nts • 

vOfficial, position statements issued by the National Council for Ihe 
Social Studies reflett those areas in which the social studies education 
profession— at least that part of it which is professionally active enough to 
belong to NCSS— has been able to develop a fairly high degree of ^^concensus. 
The process through which such statements are developed and approved requires 
input and agreement from diverse viewpoints within the profession. There ^ 
have been four areas in which NCSS has issued periodic position statements^over 
the past 20 years: academic freedom, social , studies curriculum content, thex^ 

role of social studies within the larger curriculum, and standards for social ^\ 

\ 

studies teachers. Each of these .is .described briefly below. 

Academic Frr.edom . Since 1955, the Council has issued six position 
statements on academic freedom in the social ^studies (Committee on Academic 
.Freedom- 1956; Academic Freedom 1967; Ac demic Freedom . . • 1967; Academic , 
Freedon . . . 1971; National Council for the Social Studies Position Statement ^ 
on the Freedom to Teacher and the Freedom to Learn 1975; and National Council 

for the Social Studies Position Statement -on Student Rights and'Responsibi- 
.lities '975). The basic concern running through all the 'statements except the 
last, which focuses on students Vather than teachers, is to assure protection 
of teachers against administrative arid community pressure in the handling of 
controversial topics j*n the social studies classroom. The social studies 
education profession ^has long felt itself to be more susceptible than teachers 
in most other curriculum areas to such pressure, since the nature of social 
Studies subject matter is inherenc^ly .more controversial tl.an that of most 
• other sireas.. 

One can trace some evolution within these statements over the 20-year 
period, even though the basic concern for protection of teachers in dealing 
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with controversial subjects remains the same. The 1956 statement bears some 
clear scars from the McCarthy era--for instance, it mentions the problem of 
"disloyal persons." The 1967 statement mentioned first above, originally 
issued in 1964, ^^oes not mention disloyalty, but it does reflect a residue 
of bitterness from the earlier era in, that it seems unwilling to recognize that 
' • criticism of social studies teaching ca,n stem from legitimate concerns in. the 
community. It speaks- of "irresponsible and malicious charges" and the like. 
The second, 1967 statement, hov/ever, shows a clear recognition that criticism 
may well be legitimate. This recognition remains throughout the subsequent 

statements. « 

i 

c Another evolutionary thread is seen in the increasing number of objects 

of concern dealt with ur.der the label of academic freedom. The first 
statement, in 1956, focused only on attacks against teachers.^ The 1964 - 
statement 'included both teachers and textbook authors. The 1967 statement 
focused on complaints about secial studies materials. The 1971 statement 
. dealt with teachers, materials, curriculum and content, and visiting speakers. 
^^And one cf the twc 1975 statements widened the range of concerns even farther, 
devoting extensive attention to the rights and responsibilities of students. 
(This last statement tV^aced its origins back to the Tinker decision of 1969. 

Social Studies Curriculum Content . While there seems to have been *a 
relatively hflgh degree of consensus on the matter of academic freedom over 
the 20-year period from 1955 to- 1975, the same cannot be said for questions 
0^ goals and content in the social studies. The, section below on definitions 
of the social studies reflects the continuing heated debate over this 
issue. Nevertheless, NCSS has been able trom time to time tp.find enough 
agreement to issue official position statements recommending goals and content 
for the social studies curriculum. There have been six, such .statements during 
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the 20-year period (McCutchen 1956; A Guide to Content . . . 1957; The Role 
of the'^Social Studies, 1 962_; Fraser<and McCutchen 1965; Social Studies Curriculum 
Guidelines 1971 ; and Curriculum Guidelines for Multiethnic Education 1976). 
The evolution of the Council's recommendations abgut wha.t should be included 
in the social studies curriculum can clearly be seen in a listing of the 
themes or goals presented in three of these documents (the 1957, 1965, and 
1971 documents). 

In 1957, 14 themes, or goals of social studies instruction, w»re suggested, 
as follows': , > . 

1) the intelligent uses of the forces of nature" 

r 

2) recognition and understanding of world interdependence 

3) recognition of the dignity and worth of the indjvidua^l 

4) the use of intelligence to improve human )iving ^ 

5) the vitalization of our democracy thVough on intelligent use of 
• our putJlic educational facilities 

6) ^ the intelligent acceptance, by individuals and groups, of / 

responsibility for- achieving democratic social actijn 

7) ^ increasing the effectiveness of the family as a basic social 

institution 

ft - ' • 

8} the effective development of moral and Spiritual values 

9) the intelligent and responsible ^sharing of power in order to 

attain justice • ^' 

. 10) the intell igent utilization of scarce resources to attain the 
widest general well being 



11) achievement of adequate j|orizons of loyalty 

12) cooperation in the inter*est of peace and welfare 

13) achievinq a balance between social stability and social change 

V 

14) widening and deepening the ability to Live more r'ichly 

QC-) - • 

t * 

i t 

\ 



The 1965 document relected only marginal changes in thjs set of themes, > 

One new. tieme was added to the J is t: 

the understanding of the major world cultures' arid culture areas 

And Theme .1 from the 1957 list was reworded to read: 

'the intelligent uses of the natural environment 

The remaining 13 themes wert exactly the same as in the 1957 statement. 

A radical ^?hange occurred somewhere between 1965 and 1971, for the Social 

studies .Curriculum Guidelines issued in 197rafter a lehgthy. period of 
— % 

.discussion within NCSS showed little resemblance to the earlier statements. 

One of the most notable differences between the 1971 and the eartier documents 

is tha't the 1971 statement deals not only.with curriculum conten\:, but 

instructional meth'ods, evaluation, and the like. An outline of the guidelines 

is presented below. (A more detailed outline is included in the Appendix)-. 

l.O The Social Studies Program Should be Directly Related to the ^ 
^- Concerns of Students. - • • ' 

« 2.0 The Social Studies Program Should Deal with- the Rea'l Social World. 

3^.0 The Sbcial Studies Program Should Draw from Currently Valid 
KnpwTedge Representative of Man's Experience, Culture, and 
Beliefs. 

4 

4.0 (Objectives 'Should be Thoughtfully Selected and Clearly Stated 
in Such Form as to Furnish Direction to the Program. 

5.0 Learning Activities Should Engage the Student Direcitly and 

Actively in the Learning Pr.ocess. ^ ^ . _ 

6.0" Strategies of Instruction and Learning Activities Should Rely 
on a Broad Range of Learning Resources. 

7.0^ The Social Studies Program Must Facilitate ^the Organization of , 
Experience. . ' " ' 

8.0 Evaluation Should be Useful, Systematic, Comprehensive, and 
Valid for the Objectives of the Program. 

9^0 Social Studies Education Should Recieve Vigorous Support as a 
. Vital and Responsible Part of;. the School Program. 
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Role of the Social Studies In the Larger Curriculum . Two official 

NCSS statements regarding the place of soda! studies 1n comparison with 

other curricular areas— specifically science, aiathematics, and foreign 

languages—appeared in the pages, of Social Education in the imme^diate 

post-Sputnik eras The first/^ a resolution passed by NCSS at its 

annual meeting in 1957, ^^9^ after the USSR's surprise launching. 

Note that the term social scidoce is used rather than' social studie s. 

— _ 



RESOLUTION PASSED BY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
NOVEMBER 29, 19^57 , 

The American* people are confronted today with the grave issue " 
of the survival of our* civilization,*' and possibly of mankind -itself. 
To meet this* challenge, many proposals are being advanced for altering 
the content of American, education. Most of these proposals suggest 
an increased emphasis on the natural sciences and or) mathematics. 

The NCSS is in agreement -with this position'. However, science 
<3nd mathematics themselves, important as they are, cannot provide 
solutions to many of the grave probVeml that we fact today.,* The most 
serious issues of our time lie within the) field of .human" affairs. For 
the solutions to these problems, we must Jook to the social sciences 
and to the/humanities. 

The present 'Crisis demands that we strengthen every aspect of 
American education— the natural sciences' and mathematics, the s'ociaf ' 
sciences, and the humfanitjes. The ideals ancl aspirations of a free 
society and its democratic institutions depend upon an educational 
program that is concerned with t;he entire breadth and depth of human 
•experience. To this all-important objective, the social* sciences can- 
make a great and , distinctive* contribution. 

Therefore, the NCSS urges that^ in the current crjsis confronting 
our country, sustained aficl vigorous attention must be given to the 
fundamental role of the social science? in -the education of American 
Youth, I ; ' ^ 
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The second official statement appearedn'n 1961 and incor -crated the 

points made in numerous resolutions passed by the NCSS House of Delegates in, 

intervening years sinc6 1957. This was the testimony , given by Merrill I;. Hartshorn 

Executive Secretary of NCSS^ before the hearings on the National Defense 

EducatiQn Act (NDEA) revision. Hartshorn reiterated the second paragraph of the 

1957 resolution and argued that it was imperative to maintain balance in the 

school curriculum.* The original NDEA tended to -contribute to an imbalance, 

•.but in the revision of the -Act, the balance could be restored. if social 

studies were included among the areas to be funded, he argued further that 

' ! ' ■ ' 

It must be obvious that man's conquest of nature will become ( 
meaningless, even less than meaningless, unless he first of all / 
^ Vearns to conquer h;inse''f and learns to live with his fellow man j 
in a just and de/:entNorJd."''*'(pv'256) '\ 

This was the task to whicn social studies addressed itself. More specifically 

Hartshorn reconranended that, under Title III of NDEA, funds should be made 

available for the purchase of social studies teaching aids such as inaps,' 

globes, and atlases and for providing more state supervisory personnel in 

the social studies. He recommended that Title VI be broadened to include 

institutes ;or teachers o^ history, geography, economics, government, and 

sociology. 

Teacher Standards in Social Studies . The fourth and final area in 

which a number of position statements have been formulated »by NCSS is that of 

standards for teactiers in the social studies. This is apparently a relatively 

neW'area of concern—or at least a relatively new area in which it has been 

possible to achif^ve some degree of consensus about professional concerns-^ 

since the first officinal statement did^not appear until 1964. Four documents 

related to teacher standards'^ were located in Social Education^ (The Cod^^'^of 

" • • 

Ethics . . . 1964; Statement of Teaching Preparation . . 1965; Guidelines 
for the Preparation ... 1967; and Standards for Social Studies Teachers 
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* The first document, tha code of ethics,* need not'bS discussed in detail 
here; It. was originally formulated and adopted by the National Education . 
Association and subsequently endorsed by the NCSS Board of Directors. 

[ The other three documents show a progressive elabiora^;ion oif the CouhciVs 
concerns and reconpendations in regard to social studies teacher preparation 
and, working conditions. The first (1965) merely presents brief statements 
lit regard-to teaching assfgnments: that they •sfi'^uld be in the teacher's 
major fieldiof preparation, thai they should be for n'b more than five 
classes and 125 students, and they fhey should alltw. for one preparation 
pertod per 'day. - . • ^ 

^Jhe second doqument (1967) outlines recommerided requirements-«for social 

>, . . ^ • ^ ' , 

studies teacher preparation^ Among *'the recommendations a-re the fo'Tlowi-ng: 

1) ^hat 4)reservice education should be distributed among pner:al 
education courses (25-30- percent of total* courses); -professional education 
'(15-25 percent); and academic teachihij" fields (50-60 percent)., 

2) setQndary preparation should include br^oad preparation in the 
social sciences, such. as anthropology, economics, geograiphy, history, political 
science, p$ycho*logy, and sociology, and depth, in* one field. 

3) that elementary teachers ^should have broad background in the 
I * * > ^ 

social sciences with some depth work relevant to the areas in. which they'will 

be teaching. > ' i 

4) that .classroom teachers should engagq in graduate programs invoJvipg 

^ ' . " * ' / . - . 

both their subject, arfea special ity'and-professtohal education courses. 

The 1971 .document shows* the extent of work that had gone^n in the years 

since the- T967 • statement. It is a niuch lejigthi'^r statement a^ ideals notmly' 

with teacher nreparation standards! but also work activities and conditions of 

social stiiciies teachers. It adheres ef/Sentially to the. 196? recommendations. 

in jregar.d;,to teacher preparation, bMj^^labar'ates oh them and spells out some 



new recommen;lations,N such as immersion in another culture as essential to 
preparation of sociaj^ studies teachers. The 1971 standards* also recommend 
a three-step screening prpcess during preservlce education and suggest i 
criteria to bp applied at eap sci^eening stage^. - It reiterates the/i965 
recommendatipnr with more elaboration, that social studies teachers only be 
as^igne'^ to teach in their field of majtir, preparation and argues'tfiat "No one 
teachitig ainy**§6cia'l studies cTass should be employed just to accommodate the 
speciall needs" of. other departments or f^cef s 'of th'e' school programs" (p. 84*9). 
It rerammends standards fpr teacher-student interaction, for the teacher in^ 

'the' role of planngrraVid for teacher-community interaction. Also included 
are standards rela^ted to secure- employment conditions,/ academic freedom, ' 
class) load and class size, e)Qtracurricalar duties, and the, instructional 
environment (inpluding. materials and equipment). , :Finally, it makes, recommen- 
dations in regard, to professional* development and the tt\cher's activit-^es ^ * 

.within the organized profession^ 

• : . iv 
. Viewpoipts of the profession: Social Education and "Other Sources 

While the official- position sthtemerits ofr NCSS show at -least some areas • 
• » 
in which therejij)pear5 "to be some consensus on needs and' concerns within the 

social ^tudi^^educa^fi l)ro1^^ t^e'^journal of NCSS, Social Educatio n. ' 

^ ' /"^^ — ' ■ .t . • * 

shov/s the ^bspantial- 'diversity of "opinion with^fi the profession on these same 

and other qafe^tions^ Below We dispuss' what/ is perhaps a central^ ement in 

the continuance qf this diversity, the lack acjreement on a definiti'on of • 

the socVal 'studies,* and then attempt to^unrar.ize the'va^'ety of concerns 

rplfected Jr the pages of Social Pclucation over the .past 20 years. Although 

Social Education is' our core resource,' we have also referred to other 

professional sources as appropriate for giving a rounded view. 



. Definition of the Social Studies . It has been argued that the greatest 
need in the social studies is* to define the field (HcCu-tcheon 1963; ^ 
Ploghoft 1965; Shaver 1967, 1977;'^ and Barth and Shermis 1970, among others). 
It has also been argued, quite a bit less vociferously, that the profession J 
should not worry about establishing a consensus on the definition ^f the 

» 

field (Robinson 1963; Beckep- 1965). ' ' 

Although there has never been consensus about definition, there appeared 
to be a lull in the debate at the beginning of the 20-year period with 
which we are concerned. From 1955 to 1959, the pages of Social Education 
were filled with articles focusing primarily on the content and teaching of 
history, on"" discussions of citizerfship education, and the like. '^Al though the 
generally accepted one-line definition of social studies given at that time, 
was Edgar Wesley's statement, "The social studies are the social sciences 
simplified for" pedagogical purposes," there. did not appear to be much 
^conscious 'thought about social sciences other than history and geography or 
about any possible contradictions between social-stud-ies-as-social-science ^ 
versus .social-studies-as-citizenship-educat*' on -(just to cite two alternative 
definitions, probably the dominant ones). 

The first cfearly discernible marks of what was to become probably THE . 
major debate of the last 20 years in t'he social studies appeared in Standi e^ 
Wronski's 1959 article arguing for a focus on how the social scientist inquires^ 
and Shirley Engle''s oft-c1ted article of 1960, in which he proposed soc-ial 
studies should be education for decision making. Subsequently, numerous 
articles presenting various positions on definition and redefinition have 
appeared. The two major "camps" in this debate appear to have been (1) social 
studies as social science and' (2) social studies as citizenship education. 
Arguments for the former have included Wronski 1959, Berelson 1962, Morrissett 
1967, and Morrissett and Stevens 1971.' (The last three, 'by the wayy-appeared . 
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outside the pages of Social Education , This should not be taken to indicate 
that NCSS was antagonistic to the social science position. The Berelson 
-volume was- cosponsored by NCSS-and numerous articles presenting the Sj)c1al 
science viewpoint appeared in Social Education during the debate over the 
"new social studies" in the sixties. The latter articles are referred to in 
Section 4.0, on the "new social studies,") The argument^ for the. citizenship 
camp were mos^t forcefully presented by Engle (I960), McQutcheon (1963), Shaver 
(1967), Newmann (1976), and Shaver (1977); 

Lest the reader be misled in to thinking that the debate is a simple - 

one between only tv/o camps, we should mention here that, although the two 

positions mentioned above appear to be the dominant alternatives, other 

alternatives have frequently been advocated, often in combination with dne 

of the two mentioned above,^ Both the Barth and Shermis (1970) scheme of 

definitions, and the Bfubaker et al- (1977) scheme have been outlined 

-previously in this report. However, they bear repeating here, Barth and 

t 

Shermis suggested that there haVe been three compteing. traditions, conceptually 
"distinct from one another and prescribing three different modes of selection 
and organization of content^^ahd teaching: 

1) social 'studies as citizenship transmission; 

2) social studies as social science; and 

3) social studi^ as reflective inquiry, ^ 
Brubaker et al . more recently suggested a "five-camp roodel" for analyzing 
social studies curriculum and instruction: 

1) socfal studies as knowledge of the past as a guide to good 
citizenship; 

2) social studies in the^ student-centered tradition'; 

3) social studies as reflective ^'^^^^^ 
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4) social studies as structure of the disciplines;^ and 

5) social studies as- socio-political involvement.-i 
...f^inally* it should be noted that none of^the advocates of either of the 

two dominant positions have seen themselves as totally excluding the goals 
advocated by the other position. The, social science proponents always (or 
almost always) saw themselves as citizenship educators as well "as- social 
science educators; .they argued that^ education in the si&cial sciences was 
necessary to enlighten citizenship in an age of rapid, science-based change. 
The citizenship proponents, on the'otfier hand, always 5aw a, substantial ro,le'- 
for societl. science instruction within citizenship education. Early in thfe 
debate, 'Berel son (1962) suggested, that the either/or diciiOtomy was a false 
issye* He claimed that most contenders would ^gree that the aim is "to give 
high school students the best introduction to the social science disciplines 
as a means to the end [Berelson's italics] of producing responsible citizens'' >^ 
, (pp. 6-7). However; apparently' the parties to the debate^ do not agr'ee, fof^- 

the deJjate has continued unabated for the last 15 years. - 

\, 

The* pertinence, of the debate over what the social studies is/are to this 

section on needs should be' apparent: we hypothesize that at least one major ' i? 

• reason why social studies educators and others are not very clear about what 

the needs in social studies are is that they are not clear about what the 

purposes and boundaries oV the "field" are. 

'other Concerns . A wide variety of concerns other than definitional are 

stated in Social Education and other professional documents, during the 20-year 

: — -1. • ' ■ / . 

period under consideration. It would be impossible to give a complete list 

of these, but it is not impossible to give some indication of the flavor and 

variety. One good starting point would be a study, reported in Social Education 

by Ediger in 1964, of the concerns in regard to elementary social .studies 

instruction as reflected in all educational^ journals listed in Education Index 
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from 1953 to 1963'. 'The following "threads," on. which most of- the writers of 
articles s^eemed to agree, were mentioned most frequently during that period: 

1) Elementary children need to be given,more opportunities for 
developing better human relationships w-ithin the school environment. This 
could contribute to good citizenship, by emphasizing^ democratic living. 

2) Critical" thinkir^g abilities need to -be encouraged in children, 
through development of disppniinating reading skills, and opportunities to 
constructively criticize each other's ideas in the school situation. 

3) Opportunities for practice in problem solving should be provided, 

- • ' , > 

instead of" strictly following a textbook. 

4) Emphasis should be placed on generalizations arrived at through ' • 
problem solving, not on memorization of facts. , ■ ' * 

.5) There is need to improve the evaluation process to evaluate..the 
total growth of the child, not simply measure factual learning. - 

6) There ^ould be cooperative planning by all involved in a child's 
education, K-12, in order to provide for continuity. 

7) s Since science and technology tiave increased the interdependance of 
'the world, we needto spend more time developing ch^jdren's world understandings 

their understanding of the United States' leadership role, af)d their under- 
standing of their future adult roles in the world. 

^ In addition to these concerns, the pages of Social Educatio n during the 
late fifties and early sixties showed a rather heavy interest in.teachincj about 
communism and dealing with other controversial issues in the classroom. TMs " 
came, no doubt, from the pressures of the McCart-hy era. (See, for instance, 
the April 1958 and February 1964 issues of Social Education , both devoted to 
articles on teaching about the USSR and communism. Also^^ee McCreary 1962 and 
Lunstrum 1962.) Also, for a few years following the .1954 Supreme Court 
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desegregation jdecision, there appeared .an occasional article on desegregatipn 
in the schools and how n affected the teaching of the social studies. However 
the desegregation concern was not nearly so visible as the communism concern. . 

The dominant concern up until about 1960 appeared to be with the content 
and methods of teaching History* Although Jthere were articles focusing on 
othen social science 'fields, it seemed very clear that the pervasive interests 
of thejwriters and readers of Social Educati(^n in the early period lay within 
the area of history instruction. 

In- the early sixties, this pattern shifted quite noticeably, with the 
onslaught of the "new social studiefi^^" Curriculum' revision in the social 
studies became the theme. The revisionist mood had been building fof some 
time. In the fi4^ties, Arthur Bestor had severely cr(tticized the social 
studies for a lowering pf intellectual standards (Alilunas 1958; Bestor 1955); 
others had compared American education in general, including the social ^ 
studies, to that -of the USSR, and found the American system wanting (f|ias 
1977). The 1957 Sputnik crisis added immeasurable impetus to the critique 
orf American education.. By 1960, Siemers could report that -teachers in- 
Ca-Tgfornia, and probably throughout the country, were calling for the develop- 
ment of a national secondary social studies Curriculum from which local 
districts could draw. Sixt^^-'two percent of* his sample of 100 California 
world history teachers ""f a vored nati^onal leadership in this area, while only 
13 percent definitely did not favor such leadership, and 25 percent had no 
opinion at, all. As noted above, NCSS argued strongly for federal investment * 
in the improvement of ^social science education as well "as math, science, and 

c 

foreign language instruction in the schools. (At least one voice was heard 
in Social Education arguing against a "national curriculum," although even 
he strongly urged experimentati6n. Robinson, in 1963, suggested that the 
last thing'we needed at that point was national concensus— that was what we 



already had in th,e social^studies curriculum, which had for the last 50 years 

displayed only nvinor; variations fh scope and sequence from one locality to the 

next. Revision through promotion- of differentiation was Robinson's plea.) , 

The initial impulse in casting about for approaches to jcurriculum 

revision during the sixties seems to have been to look to the social sciences. 

The "newer" social sciences— those besides the ones 4:raditionally a part of 

the social studies curriculum, history, ge8graphy, and g6vernlnei\t— became much 
. * .' 

more visible in the.pages of Social Education in the mid-sixties.' (Simultaneously, 

the tradition of social studies as reflf=ictive inquiry provided another 

approach ta, revision. Because both this and the social science approach . 

^tiemphasized methods of inquiry and both fQund ■, "^eir voices in funded projects, 

-^they are often thought of together. Probably the height of the, emphasis on 

social science came in 1965, a year in which"*there appeared in Social Education , 

a huge number of articles on the' "new social studies" projects. Concomittant 

with the "rise of the social sciences" was a growing alarm voiced by ^ 

' historians, who J^ere asking more and more frequently, "Is history on its way 

ourof the schools?" (This alarm has not even yet abated, witness Kirkendall's 

. • • - ^ . 

1975 report on the status of history in the schools.) ' 

Toward the end of the sixties, the interest in social' sciences began to 
be outshone by a" host of "topical" interests claiming time in the curriculum: 
ethnic studies, women' studies, area studies ,. environmental education, career 
education, consumer education, le'ijal education, global education, values / 
education, and so ojr. These seemed to represent another way of si icing ^into 
' the problem of social --studies curriculum revision. The appearance in the 

curriculum of the "fads," as some have called them, or of "social problems," 
as others have labelled them, seems to have been stimulated to a major, extent 
by the unrest of- the last sixties, which broke the supposed complacence of • 
American, society and brought these problems to tlj? surface of our consciousness. 
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Finally, an account of the changing concerns of the social studies 

• -I 

education profession would not be complete without mention of a very recent 

\ 

development: the so-called back-to-basics movement. Within the last two . > 

years, this movement has been much on the minds of social studies educators, 

who alternately perceive it as a threat to the very existence of social 

studies as part of the curriculum and as a cafl for the profession to stop 

jumpinc^ from one fad to the next and tht^k through its basic purposes. 

In fact,' the call to reconsider basic. purposes, scope, and sequence in 

the social studies seems to have become rather accute of Tatq. Gross (1977) 
♦ 

mentions the frustration expressed by teachers and others in the schools over' 
the apparent "fragmentation" of the sociaV studies curriculum. , Shaver ^1977) 
in his presidential address at the 1976 Annual Meeting tff NCSS, criticized the 
profes9-ion for its "mindlessness"— its failure to think through its justifica- 
tion for existence. It would appear that the one great need in social studies 
at present is some sort of resolution to the question of definition. (The 
resolution could, of course, consist *of some sort of agreement to accept the 
inevitability of a pluralistic definition.) The last 15-plus*year^ of 

revisionist, effort have not yet provided an answer to this question. 

'I ' ^ 

Summary of Needs as Perceived by the social Studies Education Profession , 

-<? 

One can see in the pages of Social Education , supplemented by key external 
^sources, a' progression of concerns in the profession over the last 20 years. 
In the late fifties, the interests of.the profession were fairjy well confined 
within the realm of- history teaching: social studies educators wanted to under- 
-stand the content of hi story and to learn ways to teach that content interestingly 
and effectively.'' Interest .in disciplines other than history, particularly^ 
government and geography, surfaced from, time to timfir too. There was also a 
concern, largely resulting from pressures from the public, about how to teach, 
about the USSR and copiunism. *295 ' ' 
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In the sixties, the^concerns of the profession shifted, with numerous 

ca]ls for revision of^^the curriculum. Interest in'the content and inquiry 

methodologies of the social sciences became quite .viff^Tet at the same time; an 

often 'overlapping interest in how to teach students to become reflective 

inquirers became more visible., the teaching of history remained a concern, 

but it had to share time with the other social sciences. The -topic of 

communism, with its concomitant emphasis on patriotism and inculcation of 

- ' ^ ^ \ _ ■ ^ 

American values, virtually disappeared by the mid-sixties. The emphasis on 



\ 



social science carried with it-a commitment to "objectivity" in dealijng with 

•i 

<• • 

value issues. 

In the late sixties, there appeared another shift, to a variegated pattern 
Df topical cpncerhs such as ethnic studies, environmental education, and career 
education. Included in this was a ca]l for a new kind of value?, education, » 
which would be neither the indoctrina,ti6n approach advanced in the fifties nor 
the objective approach of the social sciences. Labels such as valt^s clarification 
and moral reasoning' were given to the new approaches to dealing with values. 

'And in- the last few years, a sort of frustration^with all the experimenta^-. 
tion and proliferation of ideas on revision seems to haverset in, resulting in ' 



calls for rethinking the "basics" of the social stud.ies. 
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Viewpoints from Outside th'e Profession . . ' '{',' 

There seem to have been two major categories of participants in the , 
debate over social stuides during the last 20 years other than professional 
social. Studies educators. Ong category of participants would-be the 
social scientist and the other., th& lay publjc. To- be sure, 'many of ttie 
piar'ties ii\ these debates can legitimately lay claim to being both a ' ^ 
professional social studies educator and a social scientist or a-layperson. 
Often" participants in the .debate have one foot in one ."camp" and the other 
foot in anotfier. (For instance, a number of social scientists are members 
of NCSS as »)/e.ll as a discipline-based learned society.) fhus, the 
distinctions among these, categories are not clearcut. And yet, the 
-activities people in these other categories can and have been regarded 
both by social ^studies jeducators and by these people themselves as fohays from 
the outside— helpful or" otherwise— into the domain of the social stjjdies profes- 
sional. * We shall ,disp^ss perceptions' of these two categories of "outsiders" as., 
to needs in Social studies education briefly 6elow. c - - , 

Social Scientists'' Perceptions of Needs . The social scientists' Influence 
in precollege social studies education rose to a position of relative dominance 
during the sixties and has waned somewhat syince, although both individual social 
scientists and some of the sociaT science ol earned societies are still quite, 
active. ' . " ' ' • 

The social scientists' preceived the^prime need of 'th^ social studies 
at the beginningf of the 1960s to be improvement in the teaching of •the^ content 
and methodologies of the social sciences. Among the major expressions . 

/-■ ■ 
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of this perception are' three works. c\ted previously?' the 1962 ACLS/NCSS . 

volume including the Berelson article; Morrissett 1967; and Morrissett 

'and Stevens 1971, These volumes* are at once 'representati ve of the thinki«ng 

of social stddies professionals and soci^Tscientists, underlining ^fhe . 

point made above, that it is often di.fficul-t-to distinguish -the categories 

-and also underling the extent to which' the social scientists had cpme to 

influgice the profession in the "Sixties. 

Some socyal seience disciplines, or at least their onganiz&tional 

embodiments,^ appear to have been more active than others in attempting to 

influence the social studies- Perhaps the most pers-istently active has 

. ^ . ♦ VP- 

been economics- The American Economic Association sponsored an extensive 

Study of needs in economic education, which was publ,ished in 1961' • 

( Economic Education in the Schools- - -1 961 )- The report pres^ented a rattonala 

for including economics in the school curriculuin and detailed the essential ^ 

facts, contepts, and analytical tools to be included^in ecotiomi^ education-. 

The report incltided specific recommendations for the teaching of courses, ^ ^ 

solely -focused on economics as well as th'l teaching of economics i'n 6ther . 

* . •« 

courses, such as l^roblems of democracy and history* It also made recommendations 

•* » 

in regard to teaching materials, ^teacher education, the handling of ^ 
controversial issues, and the lilce- (A^list of recommendations from 
this report i'S presented fn the Appendix.) Thd recommendations on -essential ' 
content have served as criteria for judging the** progress of econdhiic education 
in a numbir of subsequent studies^ (These subsequent studies are mentioned 
in Section 1.4 of this report;) f ' 

In addition to the AEA's Task Force report and subsequent studies 
under other auspices to determine progi^ss lii econom'ifc education, economists 
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have been heavily Involved in curriculum develQpment .«ffort$._ The* Joint 

• » • • • ■ • 

Council on Economic Education ?fas been t/ie* major vehicle for -these effor*;^, 

employing a pluralistic-, local yistrict-i}dsed mode] of developnient. There 

have also been a few federitTly funded curriculum development efforts , ^ 

jil though these were^not sponsored by prdfessional associations in economics.^ 
• . - . > ^ " . . .. 

The economists' efforts have not abated in recent years; as hiave^the. ' ; ; 
efforts of some other disciplines-; In 1976, a lijational Conference 
on Needed Research and Dev^eTopment in' Precollege Economic Education was 
held under *the joint sponsorship. of JCHE, SSEC, and^NCSS; The report 
from, this conference (Wentworth efjal^ 1977) contains ^a coraprebensive • . . 
discussion of -n^eds in econortiic education as perceived not' only by economist 
but/also by social studies educators who'paVticipated fn the conference. 
(A copy of the -Ifsf of needs developed' at the "conferenc«Ms provided in . 

the appendix.) ^ ' ' . 

The American Political Science Ass.ociat1on was a relative late- • 
comer to attempts to influehce the. direction of precollfegiate sec^al studies 
but has been quite "active' since its erttry in the debate. The report of . 
its Commitfee on Precollegiate Education (1971) is one of the most highly 
•critical discussions of the state of .sodlal studies education to bfe found. 
It' outlined the purposes of prSgollegiatt educatTjjn in political science, ^ 
appraised the current condition of precollegiate educat-'onMn^ihe /ield^^ * 
and made r'^ecommendations- for* improving that education. ("A^-Ws't of the . ^ 
comnlttee's findings and recowmendations Is Included In the Appendix.) 

Since the Precollegiate Cofrimittee's repo"rt,"the APSA has embarked on a 

>■<»•'• 

number of curriculum development efforts and' other activities alined at 
Improving both precollegiate and collegiate Instruction In the field.' 
^' . . • ^ - • - 
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The Merican Psychological Association has also published a needs 
-statement in regard to psychology education at ,the'pre.cpllege level (Hunt . 

* et al. 1-972); however, we h^ve not been able -to lay our hands on a copy of 

* • * * » 

» t)iis dojcument as, yet. Other sources have*'indi edited that one hotly debated* 

issue in regard' to needs af the ^jrecollege level concerns, the mtt;,ter of 

• * - 

whether psychology education at that l^vel should focus. on personal 
development oc have. a discipline ("scienti.fic") orient^ation (see Journal - 
cff School Psychology , Spritig 1967, and Kasschau apd Wertheimer 1974). 
The'APA seems' to have .-preferred^ not to bacR a single, unified curriculum - 
^ development effort '(Bergstrom and Olson 1975),' but the organization did^ ^ 
sponsor the Human Behavior Project, which seems* to have aborted in midstream 
Xin 1975-76.. ' ' . : * 

The Association of American Geographers was, of course ,'^^^active very 
early in the sixties with the High- School Geography Project. And there has- 

* 'been a long tradition, among geographers, of interest, in geography at-'the 

precollege Teyel-roote how lop.r the uoui ^ ^ of Geography , a channel for 

these concerns, has been around. We. have not, ho^er, been -able to locate 

any single "official*^ position statement or series of position statements 
* .. * 

coming from^geographers such as those published by the.AEA and APSA., 

'The same situation seems* to pertain for anthropologists and sociologists: 

they were both active, early in the 1960s curriculum development project 

efforts '(ACSP and'SRSS) out "official" needs statements were not issued 

by the American Anthropological Assocaiton or the American Sociologioal 

Association. ' . . f 

Laypersons' Perceptions of Needs > -It appears. that ''the' public's'' , 

influence on -the social studies curriculum has been particularly strong' 

at Tour points in the'last *20 years. First, in the fifties, tremendous 
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pressure was apparently exerted on social studies educators' to teach about the 
dangers of communism and the virtues of our democratic system. A well-known 
example of the kinds of arguments presented by the ant i -communist participants 
jn the debate would be, Merrill Root's Brainwashing in the High Schools {1959)» 
in which Root/argued that the Korean prisoners of war who\^cumbed to . \ 
communist Brarnwashing had not been- educated in a proper appreci.ation of^the 
American way of life and the evils of communism. SocTal ^udies educators , 

felt themselves to be- very much "under the gurt" in the matter of teaching 

" . J. 

about^communism, as w^l as other controversial Issues/during the fifites. 
They were still paying attention to the communism issue as , late as 1964 and the 
problem of deal.ing with controversial issues in the classroom has continuecTas 
a major concern throughout the 20-year period under examination, as indicated 
previously. 

The second intervention of public influence seems to have developed 
simultaneously with the first, but took effect only after the anti-communism 
movement 'was on the wane. The thrust of public concern in this case focused ^ 
on the intellectual quality of the schools. Bestor (1955) had argued that 
the school curriculum, and particularly the social studies^ (wiiidh^ he caljed 
"social stew"), had declined ioto.a shoddy state. In his own words, he 
?irgued. against "the insidious argument that schools and colleges to be 
••^mocratic must lower their intellectual standards and wat^r down their 
curricula" (p. 3)., Conant (1959)i while presenting a much more charitable 
view of the state of American educaton, nevertheless displayed a strong 
Streak in favor of putting more intellectual starch in the curriculum, 
including some segments of the social studies curriculum. Other critics 
compared American schools to those in the USSR and found the American schools . 
wanting in intellectual qual.ity. (^ee Haas 1977, pp. 2-7, for an account of 
the criticisms, of this period.) This second group of critics, thus, appears 
: ■ ' 301 - 
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to have been related to the anti-communist critics in that many of their ideas 
stemmed from a fear of ''losing out"' to the USSR. However, the second group 
also spoke to a need for greater^ intellectual integrity in the schools, a 

9 

concern not much in evidence in the anti-communist arguments. 

The Sputnik crisis of 1957 appeared to give the intellectual-upgrading 
arguments new force. There was a genuine grassroots outcry for change in. the 
schools, at least in the' teaching of science, math, and foreign languages. 
Although the social studies professionals and thh social ^scientists have 
traced the impetus for the. "new social studies" back to .^his outcry, it is not 
entirely clear that "the. public" was-at'that tim^ calling for revision in the 
social studies. To be sure, a certain segment of the put?lic— what might be 
called the highly educated public, such as Keller »{ 1961 )— were dema-.ding' 
improvement in^ social studies. However, calls for reform specifically in the social 
' studies from the "average" public were not nearly so clear here as they were 

> * 

in the case of, say, the anti -communist movement. " 

A third upsurge of demand from the public came in the middle and late sixties; 

« 

with ths various puJses of societal unrest— the civil rights movement, the 

free speech movement, the anit-war movemant, the environmental movement, and ^ 

^ » ' " ' " 

so on. These hav6 been called by Haas (1977) the "rude intrusions," 

uncomfortabl6 reminders to social studies educators that perhaps teaching the 

social sciences would not adequately handle aTl curriculum problems. The 

topical curriculum that evolved in the late sixties and early s'eventies 

shov/s the influence of these public concerns on the social studies profession.^ 

Finally, in the last few years, a fourth intervention by the public in 

f 

the curriculum has developed. It would appear that this new pressure on ^ 
social studies educators comes from a different publ ic than that of the late 
sixties. The new intervenor is the so-called back-to-basics movement and Its 
adherents; are 'not the protestors of tfie sixy^s^ In a way, they seem' to be 
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protesting the protestors of the sixties And the changes in the curriculum 
wrought by those earlier activists as well as the social scientists a few 

years prior to the socia] unrest. In some ways, this new sodrce of pressure 

' * ' , • 

on the social studies curriculum harks back to the pressures exerted in the 
fifties. Although there^are no strident calls for anti-communi-st education, 
there are demands that the schools teach "our values" and "our way of life." 
Further, many of the new critics pick up the Bestor thread, demandlns 
intellectual discipline through the teaching of traditional liistory and the. 
like. ^{See, for instance, the literature of the Council for Basic Education.)^ 
It remains to be seen what the response of the social studies profession will 
be to this newest version of needs as perceived by the public. 



\ 

Sunmary Observations 



1) One of the -major problems— and perhaps the major problemr-in the social • 
studies over the past? 20 years has been. that. of defining the field: 
What are,thA purposes of goals of the social studies? what is the 
rationale for including social studies in the curricu,luni? What is the 
scope of the social studies (What kinds of content does the social^ - 
studies include)? In what sequence should this content be taught? 

and, What kinds of instructional methods" are appropriate for teaching 
the social studies? 

( 

2) Because the definitional qestion Is so far from settled, it is difficult 
to pinpoint needs in any precise sense. Nevertheless, statements .of 
goals, standards, and needs have been developed .from time to time by 
various groups within and outside of the social studies' profession. 

In addition, it is possible to discern, from a general reading of the 
literature, what have been the important concerns or questions in ne6d 
of answers at various times over the 20-year period, 1955-1975. 

3) One of the most obvious and enduring concerns of social studies educators 
has been academic freedom. The social studies, dealing .as th'ey do with 
human affairs, lend themselves to controversy. The National Council 

for the Social Studies has been able to find a high degree of consensus 
among social studies educators on the rjeed for protection of teachers 
in dealing with controversial issues tn the classroom. 

4) The curricular concerns of the profession (and, apparently, the general 
public) in the late fifties centered on the teaching of history and 
American values. . 

- ' 303 ' 
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5) Around 1960, there was a rather overwhelming demand both from within 
the social studies profession and from the pul^.ic for improving the 
intellectual quality of what was taught in the schools, including the 
social studies. The social science coimiunity strongly advocated that 
this upgrading include a broadening of the social studies curriculum 
to reflect the frontier thinking of the social sciences. This social 
science emphasis was largely supported by social studies educators and 
by at least certain influential segments of the public at large. 

6) The societal unrest of the mid-sixties and early seventies brought a 
new perception of needs to the surface— the need for teachingtabout 
societal problems, s.uch as minority rights, environmental pollution, 
and globe^l interdependence.. 

7) The succeeding waves of .curricular "revision in the social" studies- 
first with the incorporation of social science content Itnd the '-'inquii^y" 
method and then with the injection of numerous topical concerns such 

as ethnic studies, consumer education, and career education— have not 
yet produced a social studies scope and sequence satisfying to a broad 
constituency of social studies .educators, social scientists', and 
laypersons. The most current issues of concern to all these groups 
include: (a) the "fragmentation" of social studies curriculum into 
chaotic series of topics with no. apparent overall sequence of core 
• subjects providing a common base of knowledge for all students, and 
(b) the problem of how to deal with values in the social studies 
curriculum. 
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Section 4.0 



THE "NEW SOCIAL STUDIES" 
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This section does not attempt to present a cohiplete picture of the rise 
and decline of the "new social studies" movement, since that has been done - 
elsewhere. Rather, we offer a very brief historical sketch and'' then proceed 
to describe a few aspects of the "new social .studies", that may be of particular 
interest to the National Science Foundation. First, we discuss the character- 
istics of the "new social stud^'es" and then the major criticisms of the movement. 
Finally, we present a number of studies that have attempted to determine the 
extent of use of the products of the nationalv. curriculum projects of the 
sixties and early seventies. ^ . 

Like the previous section, this section of t'he report has bfeen treated as 
a^single unit, rather than dividing it into a series of numbered subsections, 
each with its own summary observations. Thus, the summary observations dealing 
with the "new social studies" are grouped together at the end of this section* 

* 

• > 

k 

Sources 



Articles and papers treating the "new social studies" as a whole ..(rather 
than one or a few specific projects)^ either from a critical--or a descriptive 
viewpoint; were examined -as background for this section. 'On fy sources' that 
explicitly mentioned the "new social studies" by name were used, except for. 
two pre-1965 items (1965 was the year in which the name, "new social studies," 
was first applied to the movement). Also with two exceptions, only sources 
appearing in 1965 or- after were used. Most of the sources appeared in Social 
Education or Social Studies , as it turned out. A total of 57 sour^ces were 
used. (In addition. Hazel Hertzberg reacted to<tt'he first draft of this 
section by handwritten letter in May 1977. A number of her ideas and observa- 
tions have been incorporated.) 
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Discussion and Documentation ^ 

Historical Sketch . No attempt is madp here to present a comprehensive 
history of the "new social studies." That has been done admirably by John 
Haas (1977)t whose rnonograph furnished much of the -information for the 
historical sketch that follows. 

The "new social studies" movement was part of.\a wider response to the 
"great debate" over the quality of -education in the U.S. that took place in 
the mi(i-1950s. That, debate arose outside the educational establishment, and it 
centered on accusations that the schools of the United States -neglected certain 
subjectStc. such as reading, mathematics, physical sciences, and foreign languages; 
that U.S.. schools were sadly lacking in comparison to Soviet and ..Western European 
schools; and that there was too much emphasis on" "soft" Progressiva approaches" 
to education in our schools. 

The 1957 launching of Sputnik moved' the response to these criticisms onto 
a new plane. Greatly increased funding from the federal government stimulated 
greatly increased activity in science and mathematics 'education. 

' But^it was not until several yeaVs later that calls for dramatic change^, 
appeared 1n the SQcial studies. Again, 'these calls came initially from outside 
the profession. They noted that the socfal studies had been largely untouched 
by the innovative fervor occurring in dther fields, although the social studies 
were probably in greater need of improvement than even those- fields, they, 
claimed that the social studies curriculum hadnot changed *si nee 1916, although 
both the society and the social disciplines* had changed- drastically. It was 
suggested that we ought to drop the fuzzy label "social studies" and the notion 
of "citizenship, education," replacing them with th^ more, up-to-date and "intellec 
tually disciplined approach, to be referred to as "history and the social 

A I* 

sciences." ^ 
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Common practice j'n' the profession fittributes the beginnings of the "nev/ ~ * 
social studies" to the launching of the national social studies curriculum 
development projects in the early sixties,. Haze-l Hert2berg (personal letter 
to Karen Wiley, May 1977} has suggested thatftTils was only the beginning of one 

ft ' ' /' 

phase— $he culminating phase— of the movement. Although it is almost fmpossible 

to document -through published information, there waS' apparently substantial ^' 

state and local response (in the form of guideline development and classroom 

experiementation) ,to criticises of the social studies a number o'f years before 

the movement crystallized .in the form of national development projects.* Also," 

^"the^.d^te of the fifties and early sixties had 'given "^birth to. a rather clear 
ideology for^the movement some lime. before 1965', whep the movement was christened 
"new social studies." ThusT considerable groundwork had been laid before the 
national projects were launched. The projects^wer'e-able Jo draw on the well- 

^ developed ideology and the reffults of "grassroots" classroom experTmentation.^ 

(The-;discussion that follow! in this section doew not reflect the pre- 
project, evolutionary phase of the movement, since it relies almost wholly on 
sources- dated "1965 and after. This 1 imitatj.oj].was_m_ade for two reasons. First,- 
it was believed that the project phase would be of particular interest to JiSF,__^ 
si-nte-rr^had'a major role in that phase- Second, the difficulty of identifying 
documentary sources, particularly related to classroom practice, inthe prior 
period suggested limiting our focus to the period in which tho characteristics 
and criticisms of the movement had become clearly marked. Readers will- be able 
to detect strands of the evolutionary phase of the movement ^n dther sections 
of this report once they have read^hrough the following sections identifying 
characteristics and criticisms of the movement.) ' . 

"Bern ice Wade's dissertation (1965) and an NCSS survey of school systems in 1965 
(Allen 1967) do provide documentation for the argument that extensive curriculum 
revision activity was taking place at. the state arid local levels at least 
simultaneously with -the establishment of the national projects. Wade surveyed 
state and local curriculum guides for the decade preceding 1965/ and found them 
to- reflect major changes in^content and lesser changes in objettivesT and 
methodologies in the social studies. Allen reported that the NCSS survey of 
500 school" systems found virtually, all had some type of curriculum revision under 
. way. Allen also noted the ""mush rooming; of the number of state social studies 
supervisor positions. " , 



O . . . 
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By 1967, approximately 7^ projects, funded by USOE, NSF, and various 
private groups, coupld be listed ^in a directory published in Social Education (A 
Directory of Social Studies Projects, 1967). -This was the height of the "new 
social studies" movement. Among the more notable of the. projects were the four- 
funded by NSF: Sociological Resources for the Social Studies, Anthropology 
Curriculum Study Project, High School Geography Project, and Man; A Course of 
Study. . • , » » < . 

A few years leter, a "second wave" of projects was under way, including the 
• Comparing Politica.1 Experiences Project, the Human Behavior Project, ° and the 
Human S&iences Program (BSCS), among others funded by the Foundation. This 

s 

Second wave responded to many of the criticisms that had been leveled at the . 
first wave. (For instance, the first wava of projects" had been- criticized for 
a lack of attention to 'the social issues that had reached acute proportions in 
the U.S.— the Vietnam War, problems of ethnic diversity, changing life styles, 
and the like, fhe second wave gave increased attention to the value' problems . 
involved in such issues.) " ' ^ 

A total of 111 social studies projects were. listed in ASCD's directory by 
\m (Taylor and Groom 1-971). By 1972-, 26-.of the "f1rs.t wave"^ projects had 



,1 



published curriculum materials (New In-DepfR~Ev¥liratii)ns-V-r-^X9Z24.^- Jut, ^ 

-\after about 1973, the "new social studies" movement appears to have faded as a 
disHiTctly discernible, trend. 

The^^ections that follow summarize- the characteristics of the "new social 
studies" as per^ived by a number of analysts over the life of the final "project" pha 
of the movement; t?*'e note. of some of the disagreements about tftose characteristics; 
summarize the crit1cisms>4^at have" been directed at the "new sQctal studies"; 
and summarize what little da^exist pertaining to the impact of the' "new social 
s.tudies." 
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• - r 
Characteristics of the "New Social Studies" 



A Tiumber of writers have attempted to descri^e^he sal ient, characteristics ' 
of the "new social- s.tud.ies'." Sujh descriptive efforts appeared as soon as the 
movement was christened* and reappeared. throughout the life of the movement. . ^, 
The list below is a collation of severallists of characteristics of the "new 
social studies" that Have appeared during the last 12 years. • . ^ 

1) Content and Oi^ganization - . 

• a) Emphasis on the structure of lihe social science disciplines as basic 
content and organizing fr|mewprks for the social studies. Structure refers to 
the concepts and generalizations 'central to the di'scipl ines and the relationships 
among the concepts and general 'iza'tions. Emphasis is on teaching concepts and 
relationships instead of -isolated facts. (Fenton and Good 1965; Fraser -1965, 
1968; Sanders 'a/id Tanck 1970; Jarolimek 1971, Chapin.and Gros^ 1972; Pearson 
1973; Haas 1977) . . • • 

b) Emphasis on processes as content: teaching the methodologies of the. 
sociaf science disciplines, teaching students' inquiry skills. (Fenton and" Good" 
1965; Fraser 1968; Sanders ^nd Tanck 1970; Jarolimek 1971; Cjiapin and Gross 
\^972\ P6ar3on 1973; Haas 1977) -9,1 
. \ c) Greater jemphasis on -content- from the behavioral sciences, especially 
• anthVopology, sociology, pol itical science, economics, and social psychology, 
and decreased emphasis oo histor^r and geography. (Fenton and Gqrod 1965; Fraser 
1965, 1968; Sanders and Tanck 1970; Chapin and Gross 1972; Pearsot* 1973) ^ 

d) Attempts to bring the latest, findings and "methodologies from the* 
frontiers of research in the disciplines into the classroom, to shorten. the time 
lag ^between 'research and implementation. (Fenton and Good 1965) 



*The naming of the movement, "new social studies," is- generally, attributed to 
Fenton and Good, in jfcheir 196? Soc ^ j Jducation article. " - 
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e) Experimentation with integration of. content from seyeral disciplines: 
interdisciplinary, multidisciplinary approaches, (Fraser 1968; Sanders and 
Tanck 1970; Jarolimek 1971; Chapin and Gross 1972). * ' , * 

f) Emphasis on the separate social science disciplines and history. 

(Haas 19/7) ' • ' 

g) Incorporating world, non-Western, and cross-cultural perspectives 
into the curriculum.- (Fraser 1965/1968; Sanders and Tanck -1970) 

» 

. h) Greater attention to v.alues and valuing. ^(Sande.is and Tanck 1970; 
Jarolimek 1971; Pearson 1973) 

i-f Emphasis on cognitive content and processes, with little attention to 
values and valuing. (Haas 1977) 

. j) Greater' attention than in the past to controversia.l social issues. 
(Sanders^and Tanck 1970; Jarolimek T971) 

k) More. in-depth study of spe?:1fic issues, themes, and topics, and less 

• . ** 

concern for "covering" (surveying) a whole field, such as American history. _ 
(Fraser 1965; Sanders and Tanck 1970; Chapin and Gross 1972^; Pearson T973) 
• ' ' 1) -Greater'attention to problems of sequence, both within courses and 
throughout 'the entire K-12 cClrriculum. - Emphasis^ on* 5tep-by-step* building of 
skills, concepts, and the like. Considerable^xper^ with grade 

-placement of subject matter (Fenton and^ood^965; Fraser 1,965, 1968; Sander.s 
and Tanck 1970) . . ' . . " 

' m) Acceptance of the, curriculum sequence as it is and working within 

-broad, .existing course titles to insert new content into th'e ci^rriculum; * 
particularly, beginning reform.^t the high school leyel, where subjects are 
manifested as discrete courses. (Haas 1977) 

?) Instructional Approaches and Materials- '* ♦ - 

• a). Heavy reliance on inq^iry/inductive/discov^y strategies of instruc- 
tion, (although the»7e was great variety in how inquiry/induction/discovery were 

. . ' '• 311 , ■ 



defined). Active student involvement in learning' was sought. It was tMught 
that sach instructional strategies would produce higher sfudent motivatfon and 
greater transfer of learning. (Fenton and Good 1965; Fraser 1965, 1968; 
Sande»*s and Tanck 1970; Jarolimek 1971; Chapin and Grass 1972; Pearson 1973; 
Haas 1977) \, ' ^ . ^ 

•b) Concern for individual, differences. (Jarolimek ^97^) 

c) Emphasis^on academically tal ended students. (Haas 1977) 

d) Emphasis on the nev/, Brunerian, view of readiness, that any child can 
be taught anytlij.ng at any age? in some intellectually honest way. (Fraser 1965; 
Haas T977) , . . • ' " 

e) Emphasis, on giving greater assistance to the teacher through workshops, 
training films, training books,, and extensive teacher's guides describing 
rationale, objectives, lesson plans, evaluation techniques, and the like. 
(Fenton and Good 1965; Sanders and Tanck 1970; Haas 1977) 

f) Emphasis on iriaterialk as the most important factor in improving 
•'instruction. (Haas 1977) ' • ' 

g) . Utilization of a wide variety of media in addition to or in place of 
a te*x-tboo"k, including "films and filmstrips, games and simulations, primary 
•source documents, photographs, and realia. (Fenton and Good 1965; Fraser 1965, 
1968; Sanders and Tanck 1970; Jarolimek 1971; ChapTn and" Gross 1972) 

h) Pro^vision of all materials essential to^'nstruction. ^ (Sanders'and 

* • . » ' ^ • 

Tanck i970) ' . 

3) Development Process 

a) Curriculum 'development was viewed as an experimental, research-and- 
dGvelopment prpcess involving one or more cycles of development, fieldtestinq, 
and revision.' (Sanders and Tanck 1970; Haao 1977) 

b) Products were usually turned over the commercial publishers for final 
publication and distribution. Arrangements for final publication involved 
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taking into account the interests of the public, the universities and develop- 
ment centers, the authors, and the publishers* (Fenton and Good 1965; Sanders 
and Tanck 1970rKaas 1977) . • ^ 

c) Curriculum development took a lot of. time and money* (Haas 1977) 

d) Development projects brought together a variety of people on their 
staffs,, including scholars in the disciplines, learning tjieorists, practicing 
precollege teachers psychometricians, curriculum specialists, dnd artists and 
audiovisual experts. (Fenton and Good 1965; Fraser-1965; Sanders and Tanck 1970) 

e) ^ Although people in other roTes were acceptable as staff members, 
projects tended draw their leadership from the academic disciplines. (The ^ 

"leanned^soc-ieti^s ofte/t played key roles in organizing the projects.) It was 
thought that these Reople had the key knowledge necessary fcq[; development . 
(knowledge of the disciplines) and that their prestige was an important. factor 
in legitimation and-'dissemination. Emphasis was on ar. alliance between 
teachers and scholars (with scholars as the clearly senior allies); explicitly 
reducing role of' school administrators and college methods professors* ^Haas 
1977) , ' . / ■ ' 

f) In short, cur'riculum development was seen as a project type of effort, 

not a .task for an individual ^or a locaT committee with limited funds and limited 

' • ** . 

time.' 

• - • . f ' , . 

Disagreement about the Characteristics pf the "New Social Studies" 

A quick scanning pf the list of characteristics turns up several incompatibl 
items, such as the claim that the "new social studies" paid special attention^ 
tq values versus the claim-that it did not. A 'reading of th&Hist.of 
criticisms of the "new social studies," in the. following section., also uncov'ers 
incongruities in. perceptions of what exactly constituted the "nev^^social s^tudies. 
For instance, some critics, as welVj%S/^ome of the analysts cited above, have 
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claimed* that the "new social- studies". .was not concerned, with integrating the' 
disciplihes, wtiile other analysts have argued that one .of the main characteris- 
tics of ttie "pew social studies" was the attempt \o produce multi- and ^ 
intendiscipliftary curricula. - ^ * 

Brief suirsnarlzed, the areas of disagreement about what "constitutes the 
"nsw'social studies'* are these-: • 

1) ■ vvhethep the '[new sociak^dies" is overwhelmingly single discipline ^ 
oriented or primarily muSti- or Interdisciplinary. . 

.2) whether the "new social studies" fails to. attend to values arid* 
valuing processes or has brought these concerns into the, forefront of the 

- » . ' c . • , ^ # 

t?urrjlt:ulum. *^ • . ^ ^ 

3) whether the "newWi.al stiidies ' does or does not reflect concern for 

controversial social issues. . J . *^ , ^ 

• ' ** 

- 4) whether the ^'new social studies'^' movement did or did not attend- to 

questions of curriculum sequence. » • 

5) whether the "new social studies" attended; to Invididual student 
differsnces or concentrated primarily (or solely) oa above-average students. > 

» " • ♦ 

6) whether the "new^ocial studies" was or was not characterized by a 
heighten^ concern for evaiuatioh, including both the development of techniques 
to measure student achievement on new objectives and the formative .and 
suimiative evaluation of the "new social studies" produc^ts thertselyes. . v • 

7) whether the "ney soci a V studies'?* projects did or did npt inv,olve a . ' 
variety of educational personnel other than acailpmicians in major roles -during 

development. ' ^ > % 

''ft ' • ^ 

These disagreements can be attributed to at Veast three sources. The first 

* * ' • 

is the normal tendency for different people to look at the same ^hlng but 
.highlight d.ifferent aspects when describing It and employ different metrics to 
* determine the presence or absence of a trait. ' V- 
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' A second source of disagreement is the tendency of different people to 
look- at ^different things', describe them differently, but then call them" by the 
' sante name. (A related situation is one in which "Wrlapping subsets of a 

♦ 

larger*thing are perceived as constituting the whole.) Northup- (1 974) directed 
attention to^his phenomenon when he'pointed out'that the "new social studies" 
-vis really plural; there are at least two main thrusts within the "new social 
studies," each with a different conception of the rola of the disciplines and 
their. methodologies (the 'Jpublic issues" thrust, embodied in the Harvard/ 
Oliver and Shaver materials, and the "social science" thrust,. embodied in the- 
^ NSF- sponsored materials as well as others )\ . , 

. ! A third source of disagreement has come into play recently. As the 
products of the "new social studies" projects began to be disseminated and 
cfitized widely, a "second wave" of development, taking into considaration the 
weaknesses of the first wave, occurred (Haas 1977). Also, many imitations of 
■ the original products,' with slight adjustments here and there, began to appear. 
*^ In other words, the "new social studies" movement, as it bagan to have an 

impact on practice, also began to lose its distinct identity. What may have : 
• been a r,athe*r clearly defined movement at first has grown by accretion and come* 
\ to-incorporate many' additional characteristics. Some disagreem'^nts about the 
"new social studies" characteristics may be the result of broadening of the 
label to include anything new in the social studies. For instance, the 
. disagreement about whether the "new social studies" does or does not emphasize 
■ ' value? and valuing may be a result of the fact that many "second wave" ' 

projects attended to~ this early criticism of the "new social, studies" and" began 
- to incorporate more explicit values material. 
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Criticisms of the "New Social Studies" * ■ 

^elow are listed the numerous "criticisms of the "new social studies" that 
have cropped up since t'he early sixties, when the mov.ement began to appear 
putlicly.. They have been grouped into ten categories. 

1 ) Criticisms of the Inquiry/Discovery/Inductive Method as Used in the "New 
Social Studies" 

a) There is no evidence for the superiof^'ity of inquiry methods over other 
instructional methods. (Robinson 1963; Allen 1967) 

b) The; inquiry method, as used' in the "new sofcial studies," is really 
seduction rather than induction! ciosed-ended "discovery" activities tend to 
dominate. Students really are being asked to sleuth out what are the teacher's 
(or nraterials' ) preconceived notions, .using Rearranged data packages. Students 
are given a false sense of accomplishment. An inaccurate understanding of 

V 

induction lies at the bottom of most materials; induction can only provide 
tentative answers, but most materials are still stuck in the "right answer" rut. 
Hence, students are "led through a needTessly involved process for arriving at 
a "right" answer. (Reactions . .1965; Weisenberg 1968; La Forse 1970; 
Newton 1973; Tucker 1972; Pearson 1973)- 

■ c) There is too little attention to instructional strategies other than 
inquiry methods, particularly social science inquiry methods. There seems to be 
an unquestioned assumption that 'the social scientist's methods are appropriate' 
for children. .Such methods have serious limitations and there are many other 
wdys in which children can and do learn. (Reactions . . 1965; Eulie 1969) 

d) There are certain problems with the use of original source 'materials, 
particularly of the historical variety, among them the introduction of 
irrelevancies and difficult language.^ Also, overdoing the use of raw 
data, has its dangers, not the least of which is tediousness. Constant inquiry 
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can be as boring as constant anything else. (Anthony 1967; Eulie 1969; Sanders 
and Tanck 1970) ' - . 

e) Not everything should be open to inquiry and questioning, perhaps. 

, For instance, questioning of certain core values of our soci-ety should not be 
encouraged until youngsters are mature enough to deal with such issues. , 
(Benjamin 1975^, Wiley 1976) 

f) Some methods used commonly by social scientists can intrude upon 

if 

'human rights under certain circumstances. For instance, ."participant observa- 
tion" in the family or peer group might be considered an invasion"of privacy 
("spying") by those observed. (Wiley 1976) 

g) It is not always possible to identify discrete elements and sequences 
of method in order to teach, them; for instance, what is the historical 
"method"? If "learning , by doing" fs the aim, what is "doing" in history? 
(Krug 1966) _ .. . 

♦ I 

2) Criticisms Related to the Content of the "New Social Studies" 

a) The "new social studies," following the lead of the new math and new 
science.' have the possibly mistaken notion that there is something identifiable- 
as "the structure of the discipline" for each of the social sciences and that 
this structure is what should be taught in the social studies. If there are 
such^structures in the social sciences, they are many and there is no consensus 
about them; further they are fluctuating constantly, simply because of the 
nature of the subject matter— human affairs. (Krug 1966; Newmann :1 967 ; Eulie 
1969) . 

^ r 

b) The "new social studies" developers have ignored sources of the 
curriculum other than the social science disciplines. (Reactions ... 
1965; Anthony 1967) ' • 

(1) The nature of society, i.ts needs, problems, and characteristics, 
Is one such source. largely ignored. The content chosen for inclusion in 
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"new social studies" materials displays a low social consciousness. 
" tmsaack of "relevance" shows up particularly starkly in contrast to , 
the "mde intrusions" (war protests, counterculture, and the like) of 
the late sixties.. Little attention is given to the great public problems. 
(Foshay 1970; Jarolimek 1973; Haas 1977) - " ^ . 

(2) The nature of the child or youth has als^ been largely ignored ' 
as a source of the curriculum. Criticisms related to this point are 
discussed under 4-a below.- 

"x43) ..Restricting the sources on which one draws 1n developing 
curricula inhibits creative work and puts limUs on the kinds of things 
■ that can be dealt with in the curriculum. For Instance. the;discipl1nes- • 
of^er little in the areas of dedslon-maklng skills, thought-process 
skills, feelings and attitudes, and value conflicts and conmltments. 
Socia.1 scilnce only deals with descriptions of re.Mty] not questions of 
, prescriptiln; the latter are dealt with li. the other sources of the ... 

'curriculum (Shaver 1967; Newmaqn 1967) 
• c) The "U social studies" takes an overly cognitive approach". (Tucker 

1*972) • ■ .. ' 

~ ' (1) There are 'other ways of knowi rig' besides the "objective" " 
scientificlmethod. Kids know that human affairs are not purely objective 
* \nd they d strust approaches that rely solely on so-called objective - ' 

methods. (Traverse 1969) • ^ . , 

(2) ^he "new soclaT studies" does not give sufficient attention to 
normative akd affective matters, which are central to any understanding 
of human affairs. (Reactions . . . 1965; Allen 1957; Sanders and Tanck 
1970; Tuckel* 1972; Kohl berg 1973) 
. " d) Method': has- l»en ™adf an end in Uself. replacing content or being used as 
a means of avoldipg thej hard judgments about what content should be included - 
in the currtcu'lum.y (An'thony 1967; LaForse 1970) . , . ^ , 
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e) There is vastly undue emphasis on teaching generalizations in the 
"new social studies." Most generalizations from the social sciences are trite 
and obvious; human uniqueness' and creativity— not sameness, generality—are what 
Is important^ Vague generalities are being substituted fo^hard factual mate- 
rial, thus destroying evidential standards and, in all H.kelihood, destroying 

> 

understanding of the generalizations. The historical approach, witb its 
emphasis on the singular and on the detail that gives meaning to generalizations 
should be given more attention. ' (Krug 1966; Weisenberg T968) 

f) The "new social studies" are too narrowly specialized, too much 
oriented to single disciplines. '(Tucker 1972;;Berkwits 1973; Haas 1977) 

g) Several content areas in which the "new social studies" are weak have 
been mentioned above (for instance, "tfipught-pro'cess concepts"). Other weak ^ 
areas that have been cited in the literature include: 

(1) .cofnmunity- based learning (Tucker 1972; Barr 1973) 

(2) social activism (Barr 1973) 

(3) personal growth (Barr 1973) 

(4) intercultural learning (Barr 1973) 

.• (5) chronology and its significance for. understanding cause and 
effect (Krug 1966; Weisenberg 1968; Pearson 1973) 

(6) conflict is emphasized, while cooperation is played down 
(Benjamin 1975) - . , - • , . ' 

■(7) individual fights are emphasized at expense of understanding^ 
societal interests (Benjamin 1975) 

(8) undue emphaSis is'gtven the, current and immediate (Benjamin 1975) 

(9) Historical figures are excessively "humanized" (the "feet 'of 
clay" syndrome) (Benjamin 1975) 

(10) too much emphasis is put on the inadequacies of American society 
• (Benjamin 1975) * ^ ^ 
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(11) too much emphasis on 'expression of opinion and too little on 
judging the validity of opinions on basis of procedures through which they 
were developed (Benjamin' 1975) 

h) The "new social studies" teach value relativism and appear to advocate, 
values that are. diametrically opposed to those on which our society is based. 
(Wiley 1976) * , 

3) Criticisms Related to the Objectives , and Rationa le of the "New Social 
■ Studies" and Its- Place ifi the Social Studies Scop e and Sequence 

a) Little or no attention has been given to elaborating objectives and 
rationales. In those cases In which^developers have shown some concern, th'ilr 
discussions of these matters are only superficial. It appears that the 
objeetives and rationales produced by most developers of the "new social studies" 
are- primarily just, rationalizations for what they've already produced; It 

also appears that the primary objective of the "new social studies" is tt) 
preserve or expand the influence of the social sfcience disciplines In the 
curriculum. (Anthony 1967) • - - 

b) Serious questions can be raised about the relevance of social science 
content and methods for most people, particularly those who are not college bound. 
Why should children be taught. aca'demlc skills? Our main concern should be 
citizen education, not the care and feeding .of "junior social scientists." 

r 

The substitution of the scholar'^s method for his product is' unwarranted and 
unnecessary unless one assumes that the scholar's method is also appropriate for ■ 
personal'and public decision making. There is a difference between methods 
appropriate for validation of knowledge claims and methods appropriate for 
making public policy decisions. (Newmann 1965; Krug 1966; Edgerton 1967; 
Shaver 1967; Pearson 1973) ' ^ , 
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c) The "new social studies" movement has given littlf attention to 
problems of scope and sequence in the social studies curriculum. In fact, it 
appears that the movement has diverted attention entirely from this.. Discussion 
of scope and sequence was abandoned at the same time the "new social studies" 
was on the rise. Almost every project focused narrowly on one discipline or 
pne course aind grade level in- the curriculum. The ^diversity of ideas and ^ 
materials, produced by the projects have made the social studies a confusing . 
conglomerate of unrelated "parts. Little or no thought has been given to what 
the new materials were replacing and whether some of the courses edged out 
ought to be retained; for instance, American history is being given Tess 
attention than it ought to be g^ven. "(Becker 1965; Reactions . . 1965; Krug_ 
1966; Allen 1967; SelakoVich 1975; Wiley 1976; Haas 1977) 
4) Criticisms Related to Needs and Characteristics of Users 

a) The "new social studies" did not pay sufficient attention to the needs 
and characteristics of students. 

(1) The "new social studies" was directed mainly toward above-average 
students. (Reactions . . . 1965; Sanders and Tanck 1970) 

(2) Intellectual operations of academic professions may be boring and 
irrelevant to the lay population. (Newnann 1965; Krug 1966) 

(3) The "new social studies" neglects individual differences among 
students. (Sanders and Tanck 1970; Haas 1977) . ' 

(4) The "new social studies" neglects cognitive and moral stages of 
development. (Kohl berg 1973) ' " , 

* * * * 

(5) The "new social studies" neglects the needs and interests of the 
child as one possible, source of the curriculum. (Anthony 1967), 

(6) Younger students can't handle moral relativism. (Wiley 1976) 

(7) Students are turning down the "invitation to Inquire." (Sanders 
and Tanck 1970)- 321 
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(8) .What' appeals to an adult may be too obvious or "too obscure to a 
•child. (Sanders and. Tanck 1970) ' • 

(9) Youngsters distrust a purely "objective" approach to human 
affairs. (Traverse 1969) . • ' 

b) The "new social studies" did no't pay suffifcient attention to the 
nefeds and characteristics of teachers. - . . 

(l!) • The "new social studies"- tends to reduce. the teacher's central 
role in the classroom, hi§/her professionalism, autonomy, and creativity; 
.it. tries to be "teacher proof." (Reactions . .'. 1965; Jewett and Ribble 
1967) • ' . . " "■ . " . ' .. - 

(2) The "new social studies" substitutes one slavish' method (ticking 

' off the teaching unit) for another (going through the text page by page). 

' ' ' ' - • ■ 

(Mannello 1970; Tucker 1972) ^ * 

(3) The "new social studies" does 'not consider the new, heavier 
responsibilities being placed upon teachers; (Allen 1967) 

(4) The "new- social studies" neglects differences among teachers,' 

r , • . 

styles,' capabilities, and the like. (Sanders and Tanck 1970; Haas 1977) 

(5) The "new social studies" runs contrary to certain norms widely 
field among classroom teachers: . ' . . 

—primacy of facts Jn social studies instruction 
<-l earning cycle should begin with storage of information 
—the teacher is the processor of. knowledge and shouVd give 
' ' students the benefit'of this rather than letting them share 

- ' their ignorance ' . 

—learning is a serious, not a fun, business 
—personal values and conlroversial issues shouldn't be explored 
■ • in the classroom (KardatHke, 1975) 
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(6) Using the new materials requires much teacher effort in curricu-, 
I'um rethinking and rebuilding, preparation for classes, and training. 
(Sanders and fanck 1970) - 
I (7) The "new social studies" materials are too radically different 
■ from old approaches to be easily accepted by teachers-. (Selakovich 1975) 

c) The ."new social studies" did not pay sufficient attention to the rolfis 
teacher educators (methods teachers) in colleges mightfplay in their development 
and dissemination.^ 

(1 ) Teacher educators were bypassed by the developers; inservice 
training was emphasized to the neglect/of preservice training. This 
resulted in ,the alienation, (sometimes expressed' fn antagonism; sometimes 
displayed in 'ignorance) of teacher educators from the projects. (Tucker 
'l972) , . ' • • 

' (2) Teacher education programs -^in colleges were slow to incorporate 
the" "new social studies." (Selakovich 1975) 

d) Too little attention was paid" to^-the elementary level by the "new 
social studies." (Allen 1967) . ° . * 

♦ 

e) The "new social, studies" did no"t consider how the new materials would 
fit with certain administrative conditions. 

(1) Teaching the new materials at the elementary level might require 
'"greater specialization than currently, practiced by teacher^; could lead 

to departmentalization. (Sanders and Tanck 1970) 

(2) Many of the new materials were incompatible with other popular 
innovations, such as flexible scheduling, open space, and individualized ' 
Instruction, (Risinger 1973) 

f) The "new social studies" paid virtually no iittention to what .parents 
and tither laypersons' thought' the schools should be^teaching. (Wiley 1976) 
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. '5) Criticisms of the Developers' of the "New $ocij>l Studies" ■ • , 

a) The development teams were dverloaded wip social scientists and 

^ . "underloaded" with classroom .teachers, e'ducationaUpsychologists, curriculijm 

specialists, methods professors, and others who could have -contributed important 
. expert ise.o (Anthony 1967; Tucker 1972) ^ ' • . " ' 

b) Development of curriculum materials shou"ld ha.ve been left to commercial 
publishers in the private sector; federal^ government interf6rence, in this tradi- . 
tionally private enterprise was unwarranted and, .in fac*o dangerous. (WiUy 
1976) . , . - . • 

• c) The attitudes an^ nianners of the "new social studies" developers and 

• "advocates- have be'en found wanting in the-*fol lowing respects: * 

• . - . (1) They were possessed of a "neurotic" sense of urgency, detrimental - 

i 

to, considered" refTection upon their task, (Robinson 1963) 

(2) -They suffered from too much missionary zeal , believing that they 
had "the answer" to end all. conflicts in the social studies'. (Jev/ett and 

, . Ribble 1967) ' . 

(3) They suffered from a niyopia and igndrance about historical 
pre'cedents. This led th^^\o^ repeat many' mistakes of the' past. Their 
mistaken claim that what they v^ere doinc, was "new" came sithfer from this • - 
or ffm a strong streak of charlataiiism. (Eulie 1969; Hertzberg 1971; 
Ellis 1971) 

(4) - -They suffered from a high degree of arrogance. The "experts" 
. and the "bureaucrats" were allied together against the "people" in an 

attempt to dictate what ough't to be taught and how. (Wiley- 1976) 
6) Criticisms Related to Evaluation in the "New Soc iaK Studies" ^ 

a) . The "new Social studies" didn't pay WchliUentToOo Uev^eloping-st^ 

■ ' - ■ \ ■ . 

evaluation procedures to go with the new content they were intr^oducing. 

(Reactions-. . . 1965; Sanders and Tanck 1970) \ 
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b) Little or no formgitive and sunmative evaluation was done by the • 
developers of the new materials. (Allen 1967; Selakovich'1975) , » . ^ , 

7) Criticisms Related to Cost » , :? • 

a) The materials themselves were too expensive.- (Sanders and Tanck 

1^70; Selakovich 1975) - / 

$) Implementation of the new materials entailed great^er costs in time 
and money than the materials -they replaced. More teacher time was required to 
select materials, build curricula, undergo training, and prepare to teach the 
materials on a day-to-day basis. (Sanders and -Tanck 1970) 

8) Criticisms Related' to the "New Orthodoxy". . ■ ' 

nY Premature dissemination of '^ew social studies" ideas, before adequate 
examination and revision had been accomplished, may have led to a new kind of 
inflexibility. There is danger' of a new orthodoxy replacing the old. Substitu- 
tion of one si avisfr method for another has been noted. (Eulie 1969; Mannello^ 
1970; .LaForse 1970;.Tucker 1972) 

b) The "new social studies" was an attempt to install, a "national 
• curriculum" in this country. (Wiley 1976) . 

'.9) Criticisms Related to .the '^New Hype" 

The "new social st,udies" suffer from an overdose of gimmickry (games and ^ 
such).v (Benjamin 1975) 
' 10) Criticisms' Rela-ted to the' Dissemination of the "New Socia l Studies" 

H 

a) Contrary to hopes and predictions, -the "new. social studies" have not 
disseminated widely. ' (Selakovich 1975;.Hahn 1977b) 

b) The projects may not have paid enough attention at an ea", ly enough 
time to the problems of dissemination; there was a bel,jef that, if the products 
were good, they would (flsseminate themselves. (Hahn 1977b) 
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. .c) Use of government .funds to disseminate the new.materials in competition 
with cormercial-publisher:; was an unjustified interference in the private market \ 
mechanism. (Wiley 1976) 

Impact of the "New Social Studies" - 

. Very little appears to be known for certain about the Impact the "new social 

» • *- 

studies" has had. 

>i 

; There are some hints and a little data about the indirect influences of the 

. ■* " • 

movement on classrooms— that is, the influence that the projects have had on , 
intermediate groups, such as publishers and university methods professoij|^ and 
researchers, who may have subsequently influenced classroom teachers. ^ 

• A visit to the 'publishers' exhibits at an annual c^-^vention of the National 
•Council for the SociaKStudies leaves one with the impresslomthat the "new 
social studies" movement has had a fairly substantial impact" pn commercial 
textbook publishers'. In the early 1970s, many commercially developed materials 
resembling '.project materials In appearance. and substapce b|gan to crop up mpre 
and more frequently, in publishers' convention displays. However, this Is only 
an Impression; no controlled §tudy. has been done to detemvlne whether recent 
publishers' products have indeed been influenced strongly by the project models. 
There is even, less "hard data" pn whether the new publisher-produced materials, 
have sold well are are being used widely and successfully in the schools. 
"Common knowledge" in the field (Gross 1977), backed up by this writer's conver- 

K 

sations with publishers' .representatives and "new social studies" developers, 
indicates thafclios^-of t^e project materials and the Innovative publisher 
materials have nQ,t~sold well in comparison to the high expectations for them. 

In all, however, there Is virtually no itiformation on the possible Indirect. 

p 

influences of the projects through 'the intermediary of textbook publishers. 

' ^ ' '326 
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• There js a small amount of evidence regarding the Influence the projects 
may have had on methods pfofessors. Tucker (1972) surveyed social 'studies 
methods professors, and found a fairly high degree of alienation from the "new 
social studies'^ among them. ' They were critical of the projects and had generally 
not been included in the movement's activities. In all, they were not very 
Likely to be passing on the "wisdom" of the projects to their students. This' 
alienation was more marked among those with appointments solely to education 
faculties than among those with joint appointments in education and the social 
sciences or history. Thompson's 1973 follow-up to Tucker's study presented a , 
slightly more optimistic picture, of methods professors' attitudes toward and^ - 
use of the project materials. - • . 

Also, perusal of the reviews of research during the sixties and early 
seventies, leaves one with an impression that there never was a major thrust - 
called "new social studies" during this period. Research involving the curricu- 
lum develo||ment projects is mentioned 'rather infrequentty by the reviewers, 
although copious evaluative research was conducted in'conjunction with the 
projects (Wiley and Superka 1977). Research in the context of developnient did 
not appear to be foremost on the minds of -social studies researchers. 

There is some evidence related to the direct impact of project-developed ^ 
materials on classrooms, although this information is far from definitive. 
Table 46 summarizes findings from nine studies of the extent of awareness and^. 
use of "new social studies" materials* (The. reader will note that some infof- . 
mation is missing; this is *due to the fact that we were not able to obtain 
copies or summaries of some .of these studies.)^ Two ^ddjtion^il tables (47 and 
48), drawn from Turner and-Haley (1977) and Switzer at a], (1977),- show use 
breakdowns by materials package. Three conclusions -can be drawn from these tables: 

.1) The extent of awareness-' of "new social studies" materials is fairly 
high. ^ Most studies report the percentage of respondents who have heard of at 
least one of the sets of materials is so^\^re over 50 percent* ^ . / 



•6 Table 46. 

' , EXTENT OF AWARENESS AND USE* OF 

\ ' ^ "NEW SOCIAL STUDIES" PROJECT 

' ' ' ' . , * MATERIALS 

Summary of Surveys 



sludy 

'\ 


States 


Sample 


Return 
Rate 


J 

% Respondents— \^ 
Av/are of fmeriacT 


% Respondents 
NjJSIng Materials 


Numbentftf Materials 
^Listedxm Questionnaire 


NSF 

Materials 


■ \ 

Hahn (1977a) 
(study done 
in 197^5-75) 

\ 


"IN 
OH 
GA 
PL 


473 
438 


54% 
38% 
64% 
66% 


• V I ^ 

60% 
51% 


/ y , • 


^ 22 packages 

< 


ACSP 

Subject to 
Citizen 
HSGP 
SRSS ' 


« 




SOC. St. . 

xcnrs. v^\c 


tot. 495 

V* A c n c 

rcsps« 




t 
r 






Switzer etal. 


IL 
IN 

MI , 


est. 700. 
secondary 

SOC. St J 

tchrs; 100 
schools 


37.6%. 
est. 

tot. 252 
resps. 


87% 


50%+ 

/ 

'ft 


10 packages 
- 


ACSP 
HSGP 
SRSS 




WI 
OH 








/ 

/ 














* 

» 

* 


/ 




329 


0 . 328 




9 

ft 




r 









d 

Study 


states 


- ^\ 
Sample 


Return 
Rate 


♦ 

^Respondents 
Aware of Materials 


% Respondents 
Using Materials 


tJumber of Materials 
Listed on Questionnaire 

f - 


NSF 

Materials 


sTurner & 
Haley (1977) 
(study done 
in 1974) 

* 


TX 
CA 

CN . . 
CO 


4,783 or 
fewer (est. 

# SOC. St. 

tchrs. .in 
600 schls; ) 


(est.) 
20.7% 
. (est.) 
17.6% 

(est.) 
2U8% 

(est.) 

tot. ^0 
resps. 


9 

\ 

, % 


26% 
43% 

48% • 
44% 

i 


9 packages 


ACSP 
HSGP" 
SRSS 


Walker (1974) 
• 


NE 


441 sec. 

SOC. St. 

tchrs. 
(one from 
each high 
schl . in 
1 states 


80% 
(353) 


73% 
257 


36% 

(126 schools) . 

f 


20 packages 

- 


• 


Wells (1973) 


OK 


sec. SOC. 
St. tchrs. 




25% 


11%- 






Weidner 
(1972) 

• 


AL 

0 ^ u 


175 Am. 
hist, tchrs. 
(110 sec. 
schools) 




J 


10% \ 


15 

\ 

G 








1 













jStudy 



States 



Roj)eson 
(1974) 



Guenther & 
Dumas (1973) 



Bragaw (1974) 
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Prince 
Georges 
County, 
MD 



KN 



MO 



Sample 



all sec* 
tchrs. 
(not just 
soc St.?) 



Return 
Rate ^ 



5^% 

tot. 
273 
resps, 



% Respondents 
Aware of Materials 



% Respondents 
Using Materials 



37% 

{75% of resps,* 
with inservice 
training were 
using; 3155 with- 
out were using) 



Nunber of MatpriaTs'' 
Listed on •Questionnaire 



NSF 

Materials 



I 
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Table 47. 



Use of Project Material by State and Total Respondents 



Project 


State 


Michigan 
N=83 


Ohio 7 
N=54 


Wi sc 
N 


onsin 
=31 


Illinois 
N=49 


Ind 

N 


iana 
'34 


Total* 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% - 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No". 


% 


Amherst 


5 


6.0 


1 


1.9- 


2 


6.5 


3 


6.1 


3 . 


8.8 


14 


■ 5.6 


ACSP 


10 


12»0 


d 


0 


1 


3.2 


2 


4.1 


1 


2.9 


15 


5.6. 


Berkeley 


. 1 


1.2 


0 


0 


1 


3.2 


1 


2.0 


0. 


0 


3 


1.2 


Carnegie . 


-17 


20.5 


7 


13.0 


6 


19.4 


9 


18.4 


8 


23.5 


47 


18.7 


Harvard 


13 


21.7 


7 


13.0 


8 


25.8 


10- 


20.4 


7 


20.6 


50 


20.2 


HSGP 


4 


4.8 


1 


1.9 


2 


6.5 


5' 


10.2" 


1 


2.9 


13 


5.2 


Indiana. 


12 


14.5 


3 


5.6 


1 


3.2 


4 


8.2 


6 


17.6 


26 


10.4 


Law in Am. 
Society 


17 


20.5 


5 


9.3 


6 


19.4 


10 


20.4 


6 


17.6 


44 


17.6 


San Jose 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


6.5 


2 


4.1 


0 


0 


4 


.1.6 


SRSS - 


3 


3.6 


3 


5.6 


4 


12.9 


3 


6.1 


4 


11.8 


17 


6.8 



[from Switzer 1977] 
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Table^48. 



Number and Percentage of Users of Each^f , 
Nine Sets of Materials, by State 



* 


California 
N = 288 


Colorado 
N = 235 


Connecticut 
N = 277 


■ Texas 
N = 180 


• Total • 

• N = 980 ■ 


No. 


■% 


■ No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No., 


% 


American Poli- 
tical Behavior 
(Indiana) 


34 


12 . 


14 


Jo 


25 


■ 9 


21 


12 


94 


10 


Asian .Studies 
Inquiry^ Pro- 
gram 

f 0 A V*t/ At/ 1 

^DerKeiEy; 


15 


5 


12. . 


■ 5 


. 11 


4 " 


" 0 


, 0 


38 


4 


Episodes in 
Social Inquiry 
(SRSS) 


13 


5 


22 


9 


16 


6 


9 


5 


60 


6 


Geography in 
Ah Urban Age 
• (HSGP) 


17 


■ 6 


26 


11 


12 


4 


0 


0 


55 


6 


Holt Social 
Studies Series 
(Carnegie) 


48 


c 

17 


35 


'15 


43 


« 

.16 


12 


7 


138 . 


14 ■ 


Justice in 
Urban America 
Series (Law 

Am 1 

in Min oOC • ) 


20' 


9 


18 


8 


25 


9 


4 


2 


67 


■ 7 


Patterns in 
Human History 
(ACSP) 


7 


2. 


9 


4 


19 


7 


1 


1 


36 


4 


* 

Public" Issues 

Series 

(Harvard) 


37 


13 


0 

19 


8 . 


.44 


18 . 


S 


3 


106 


12 


Units in Amer- 
ican History 
(Amherst ) 


11 


4 


17 


7 


24 


9 


4 


2 


56 


6 


[from Turner and 


Haley 1.977) 
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2) The extent of use^of the "new social studies"\materials is leather 

* ■ ■ V ■ /" ■> ' ■ 

low. Only one study reported, more than 50 percent of respondents wer*e using 

the materials, and that was only a smidgin ofver the 50 percent mark/ * • 

-. 3) No single package received anything near a 50 percent usage rating; 

the use percentages are distributed among ten packages. ^\_J ' 

The low use rates should not be too surprising, perhaps, when one considers 

tw other findings from surveys of^aterials awareness. and usage. Both of these 

findings give us an image of social studies as a relatively fragmented field. 

, First, the EPIE Institute ( Report of a National Study . . . 1977) found 

that, in contrast to science, mathematics, and reading, there is no single a 

materials package or small group of materials packages that dominates the market in 

social studies. (Onlyfwoout of 66materials packages in social studies were'used by 

more than ten percent of the respondents in their survey; each of the two was 

used by 10.5 percent /SfUhe respondents. In science, three out of 102 packages 

were used by ower ten per^nt of respondents, one re,ceiving 16,9 percent of the 

"vote." In mathematics J five out of 74 packages were each used by over ten 

percent, with the highest 21.1 4)ercent. In reading, one set of materials was 

used by a whopping 31. ^ percent of respondents; in aM-, 11 out of 66 packages . 

\ * " / • • ■ 

were each used by more th§n ten percent of the respondents.) The EPIE surVey 

i;- did not identify the materials, unfortunately, so we have no indication of the 

relative extent of use of "new social studies" versus other social studies 

" - • , . ' - , . 

materials. All we know from the EPIE report is that there appears to be signifi- 
cant dispersion in materials usage in social* studies as/compared to other field?. 

Second, at least two studies (Turner and Haley 1.975; Swttzer et al. 1974) 
found that use rates increased substantially if one controlled for subject 
matter taught by the respon'dents. That is, the proportion of users of new 
.geography materials suci' as HSGP was much higher imong teachers who were teaching 
geography than among social studies teachers in general. Thus specialization— 

■ , ■ 33es 
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another word for fragmentatipnr-may set some limits to thei extent of dissemina-^ 

■ tidn and impact one can expect any one package of materials to have. 

Additional information on classroom, impact of project materia.ls comes from 

Gross's recent survey (1977). Jt is worth quoting Gross at length: 

As to teaching methodology, the foregoing studies* also 
•found teachers reporting that they are using the approaches 
• construed to be associated with the new social studies, 

particularly inquiry, conceptual,' broad-field, and simulation- 
qame approaches. Ouf" respondents [national sample of district 
social studies supervisors^ also agree that teaching styles have 
been materially influenced by the new social studies projects. 
Over 3/4 of them believe this is clearly- apparent m the 
secondary schools, and about 60 per' cent feel there has- been an 
average-tb-great impact upon elementary school practices. If 
" this is so, we should be experiencing a virtual Renaissance in 
social studies instruction* Do we have further evidence on ' 

this? ■ . ^ 

Our respondents, however, reported that the new social 
studies projects have had minimal influence on textbook selec- 
tion, the employment of teachers, and upon teacher training. 
They also indicate a- very limited use of the new projects in 
the schools. This reflects the common knowledge that the ^ 
sales of many of these programs have been far below the expec- 
' tations of their developers and publishers. Our responses from 
the state and district levels closely parallel one another in 
indicating which .of the newer programs they believe have had the ' ' 

greatest influence in^their areas; but it seems that the 
impact of no single program was particularly significant, isee 

Table VI.) . ^ ^ 4.,4„i„ 

One of the California studies previously cited certain y 
supports this view. Here, in spite of the fact that the bulk 
of the high" school teachers claimed that they are employing the • . 
methodology of the new social studies, over 70 per cent of the 
sampling admitted little direct teaching of skill development. 
In this study 90 randomly selected high school social studies 
• ' instructors in ajarge and cosmopolitan county reported that 
■\ they are not using the new social studies projects to any 

considreable extent. Indeed, Brittorv found, for example, that 
27 per cent had never heard of the Amherst Project; 33 per. cent 
- xhad never heard of Law in a Free Society; 43 per cent had never 
heard of Sociological Resources for Secondary .School Social 
St^ies; 46 per cent had never heard of the High School Geography 
Project; 53 percent had never heard of Patterns in Human History; 
and 56 percent had never heard of Econ 12 or American Political 
Beliavior-in..sp1te of the fact that the majority were seasoned 

ygnrrfnn <;tantnn tpac freR S Look at>Sec6ndarv Social Studie s Teach ing , School of 
• Educrtion! Cal fornia State College. San Bernardino (Mi meographed purvey report) , 
May 19 e" 37 p. See also Helen B?itton, "D "usion of Soc al Studies Innovation 
in Santa Clara County, California," unpublished doctoral dissertation. School of 
Education., Stanford University, Aunust 1976. 
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Table VI . 
• Which Projects Had Most Impact - _ 

in Your State/System? 
(In Order of Frequency of Mention) 

' —High School Geography Project (SJ* ~ ' 
--Carnegie-Mellon History Project (S) . ' 
. —Sociological Resources, for Secondary Schools (•$) 
—American Political Behavior (S) 
—Harvard Paperbacks (S) 
-MACOS (E)** 
' — TABA Social Studies .Program .(E) 
—Our Working World (E) . 

—People and Technology (E) " - , ' 
—Minnesota Family of Man (E) 
—Anthropology Curriculum Project (S) 

—Legal Programs (E/S) • "" 

*(S)-- Secondary Level ^ . 

**(E)— Elementa'^y Level 

< ' .• . 

teachers, and over 30 per cent reported belonging to local, 
state, or national social studies councils. L^ss than ten per 
\ cent of 8(11 of .her respondents had tried one of the projects 

\ listed, and the list included more than those mentioned above. 

\ Thus we face a perplexing dilemma. If teachers are using 
new social studies methodologies and are not deeply involved in 
tne new programs or influenced directly by them, what accounts 
forXtheir familiarity with the procedures? Could it be their 
profi^sional reading? Absolutely not! Over 90 .per cent of our 
district respondents claim that profes^iional social studies 
literature has but average-to- little inf luence upon either 
elementaTvy or secondary school instruction. Stanton found even 
more depressing information from the teachers themselves. Only 
15 per cervkof his sampling belong to social studies organiza- 
tions, and only 13 per cent reported using social studies 
journals. Nevertheless, one way or another, at least the 
terminology oKthe new social studies has percolated to the 
teachers. Yet we have conflrcint evidence as to actual practice. 
Undoubtedly, howWer, from discovery techniques and case 
studies to role playing and pupil action-research within the ■ 
community, aspectsXpf the new social studies are found .in many 
classrooms and school situations today. Conventional textbooks 
of the present era, curriculum guides, and inservice education 
programs have incorporated and emphasize important elements of 
the new social studiesN Perhaps large numbers Of children and 
youth ar6l)eing exposed N:o and involved in timely and revitalized 

' socio-civic education. Our study andother critiques and research, 

-however, lead us to seriously question such conclusions. This 
is an area-r-lpe" -f or thorough examination. We all know that 
new content approached in tiVed ways soon loses its glamor, or 
that instruction about problems can be very different from 
ifivolvement in problem ihquiry\ Large-scale investigation as 
. to just whatTs going on in schoolrooms, both in content and 
techniques, is still badly needed. 
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As Gross points' out* no studies have been done on the question of how 
'the materials are actually used In the classroom. Some questionnaire surveys 
have asked, for user's rankings of the success of materials they have put 
Into practice (Turner and Haley 1977;. Morrlssett 1973. 1975a, 1975b). These 
have generally found respondents to favor the new materials over others. 

7 • — — ' 

t 

Beyond, this Information, we know very little else about the Impact of the 
"new social 'studies;"' , * " ■ 

Summary Observations ^ 

*. " 

1) There are some differing perceptions of what the characteristics of the 

\ "new social studies" areir"although-a~few-"core'^characlerTs'ffcs ?ippeaf '^"^ 
to be generally agreed upon: 

a) emphasis on the social science disciplines; 

' b) emphasis on the "structure" of the disciplines (concepts, 
generalizations, theories, "models); 

c) emphasis on the methodologies of the disciplines; 

* • • -J 

d) -emphasis on Inqulry/lnductlve/dlscovery strategies of Instruction; 

e) emphisis on'materials as the heart of *the instructionalMmprovement 
effort-fprovision of comprehensive teaching guides, variety of 
media, and packages containing all essential materials); - 

f) emphasis on role of scholar^ in curriculum development; and, 

g) emphasis on multiple cycles of development, .fieldtesting, and 
revision fn the "curriculum development process. . 

2) A host of criticisms of the "new social studies" have been offered over 
the last decade. They are related to: j ^ 

a) the inquiry/discovery/inductivemethods of instruction^uaed in the. 
"new social studies"; . ' ^ ' ' • 

b) the content of the "new social studies"; 

c) the objectives and rationale of the "new social studies" and its 
place in the social studies curriculum scope and sequence; 

I) the needs and characteristics of users of the "new social studies"; 

ex the developers of the "new social studies";. 
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f) evaluation 1n ad of the "new social studies"; 

■ ^ • ** * - " * 

g) the cost of the "new social studies" programs; ^ , 

« 

h) the "new soda! studies" as a "new orthodoxy^; 

1) gimmickry In the "new social stud1es"i and, ' ' 

j) dissemination of the- "new social studies." 

3) Very little '"hard data" Is available on the Impact of the; '"new social 
studies." Thefe have been no systematic studies of the Influence of the- 
"new social studies" on publishers of curriculum materials. There have 
been two surveys of methods professors' attitudes towacd the- "new social 
studies." The few studies on the extent of use of "new social studies" 
materials show that they are not widely used. There have -been no studies 
examining the quality of actual classroom use of the inaterials. 
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TERMS AND SEARCH STRATEGY USED IN SEARCH. OF ERIC DATA BASE 

July-August 1976 



SET DESCRIPTION 

A. -SOCIAL STUDIES 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ANTHROPOLOGY/DE 
- - ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION 

GEOGRAPHY/DE 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY 

GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION 

HISTORY/ DE 

HISTORY INSTRUCTION 

UNITED STATES HISTORY 

AMERICA?!- HISTORY 

WORLD HISTORY 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

ASIAN HISTORY 
' POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SOCIOLOGY/DE 

PSYCHOLOGY/DE 



^STRAT^GY USED 



B. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY GRADES / 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM - 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
• ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

ELEMENTARY SECONDARY EDUCATION 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
- r ?1IDD1E , SCHOOLS 
' GRADE 1 

GRADE 2 
■ ' .GRADE 3 

Gf^ADE 4 ' 

GRADE 5 • 
. GRADE 6 



$. = Combine 
* = And " 
+ = Or 
- = -Not 
) = Limit By 
'MAJ = Major Descriptor 
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SET DESCRIPTION ' . 

C. SECONOARY- EDUCAflON - 
SEC'iKDARX GRADES ■ . 
SECQNDARY SCHOOLS " 
-SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
HIGH SCHOOL. STi/DENTS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS . 
GRADE 7 • , 

GRADE 8 
GRADE 9 . 
GRADE 10 ' 
GRADE n ; 
GRADE 12 / 



STRATEGY USED 



D. TREND ANALYSIS 
• EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 

ENROLLEMENT TRENDS 

TRENDS . 



E. NATIONAL I SURVEY^ 
' STATE SURVEYS . - 
SURVEYS i 
SCHOOL SURVEYS 
STATISTICAL SURVEYS 
STATE OF .THE ART REVIEWS 



F. EDUCATION'/iL PRACTICE ' 
EOUCATION'AL(w)PRACTICE 
EDUCATIONAL(w)PRApTICES 
EXISTING(w)PRACTICES 
PATTERN (w!)ANAlYSIS. 

• ANALYSIS (^)PAnERllS 



$A*D*(B+C) 



$A*E 
)MAJ 
*(B+C) 



$A*F*(B+C) 



NEEQS ASSESSMENT 
NEEDS ASSESSMENTS 
'NEEDS(w)A5SESSMENT 
NEEDS(w)AfeSESSMENTS 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



$A*G*(B+C) 



H. TEACHEK EDUCATION 

INSERVICE! TEACHER EDUCATION 
PRESERVICE EDUCATION 
INSERVICB COURSE'S 
INSERVICE EDUCATION 
► Tli^ERVICE PROGRAMS 

INSTITUTES. (TRAINING PROGRAHS) 
^UMfelER IHSTfTUIES 
STUDENT TEACHING 

/J 
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SET DESCRIPTION 

,1, COURSE DEStftlPTIONS 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 
TIME ■ 
* TIME BLOCKS , 
- RESEARCH 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ' 
' SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH- 
DOCTORAL THESES 
MASTERS THESES V 
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. STRATEGY USED . 



•$A*H 



^I*(B+C) 



J. TEACHER EVALUATION 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
TEACHER IMPROVEMENT 
T^HER QUALITY 
. J^HER AniTUDES- 



\K: ■ fEACH^R^T I T ICATI ON 
^efRTlPI CATION ' . • 

CERTIFICATION {w)REQUIREMENTS ' 
C,ERTIFIt:ATION(w)R^QUIREMENTS 



$A*J . 
)MAJ 
*(B+C) 



$A*K*{B+C)' 



L. CURRICULUM GUIDES 

• STATE CURRICULUM GUIDES 

r 

_ _ _ ■> 


~- ' -J- 

$L*{Social Studies 
or 

Social Scjejices) 

)MAU • . 
■ *{B+C) 


M; OBJECTIVES 

AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 

• BEHAVIORPr.JBJEC-TIVES 
COGNITIVfc' OBJECTIVES 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


$A*M 

)MAJ - • . 
*{B+C) 


N. ENROLLMENT 

AVERAGE DAILY ENRQLLMENT 
. ENROLLMENT INFLUENCES 
ENROLLMENT RATE 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT " ' 


$A*N*{B+C) - 

f 


-r 

0. COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


1 ^ • • 


P. COURSES ■ ' 


^P*A 

)MAJ 1 


Q. ENROLLMENT , ..* \" * 
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SET DESCRIPTION 




STRATEGY USED 


R. COST (w) EFFECTIVENESS 
EXPENDITURES 

EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT 




* $A*(Soc1al Studies *(B+C) 
or 

Social Sciences) 


6 S. SURVEYS 

'NATIONAL SURVEYS 
SCHOOL SURVEYS 
STATE SURVEYS^ 






T. EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


» 


> 

$A*S*T*U 
' not 0 


U. ELEMENTARY SCyOOL TEACHERS 

SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS ' •• . 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


■ . V. EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
STUDENT ATTITUDES 
' .ACHIEVEMENT 

ACADEMIC" ACHIEVEMENT 
STUDENT OPINION 
" STUDENT EVALUATION 
ACHIEVEMENT RATING 




' $V*(Social Studies ' , 

Social sciences) 

)MAJ 
*(B+C) 
not 0 c . 

* o 


\ W., COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
\ PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 




$W*(Social Studies *('B+C) 

* iSv* not n 

Social Sciences) 


\ 

\ x.Xtime 

time blocks 

SCHOOL SCHEDULES 

\ 




$X*(Social. Studies . • 

"or 

Social Sciences)' 

)MAJ 
not 0 






\ 

y. teaching methods 
teachingXtechniques 
teaching models 
instruction 
teaching procedures 

■ K \ ■ ■• 




*$Y*(Social Studies • * 
or « 
Social Sciences) 

)MAJ 
*(B+C) 
not 0 


\ 

Z. LABORATORIES \ 
.LIBRARIES .\ 
LIBRARY FACILITIES * 
LIBRARY SERVICES\ 
FACILITIES '\ * 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
STUDY FACILITIES ' 


» 

4 


$Z*(Social S'tudies- 
or 

Social Sciences)' 

)MAJ 

* 
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TERMS AND SEARCH STRATEGY USED IN SEARCH OF ERIC DATA BASE 

July-August 1976 



SET DESCRIPTION 

A. SOCIAL STUDIES - 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 



♦STRATEGY USED 



8. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
• ELEMENTARY- GRADES 

ELEMENTARY SCHQtOL CURRICULUM 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

ELEMENTARY SECONDARY EDUCATION 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

•MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

GRADE 1 
. GR/VDE 2 •. - ■ 

GRADE 3 • • . 

. GRADE 4 

GRADE 5 . . 

GRADI 6 



C. SECONDARY EDUCATION 
. SECONDARY GRADES 
■ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ■ s. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
.GRADE 7 

GRADE 8 

GRADE 9 

GRADE 10 ' I 
GRADE n 
GRADE 12 



D. COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 



$'= Combine 

* = And 

+ = Or 
, - = Not 

) = Limit By 
MAJ *= Major 
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ERIC Search: Part -7- 

SET DESCRIPTION STRATEGY USED 

E. SPECIALISTS " $E*A*(B+C) " 

^ LEARNING SPECIALISTS ' not D 

MEDIA SPECIALISTS . ^ 

CONSULSTANTS ^ 

MOBILE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES ' 
SHARE D SERVICES 

"PROFESSIONAL SERVICES ■ 



CONSULTATION PROGRAMS 
INTERMEDIATE ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 
REFERRAL 

INFORMATION SERVICES 



F. FULL STATE FUNDING $F^-A*(B+C) 
^SCHOOL -DISTRICT SPENDING not D 

STATE AID ' 

EDUCATIONAL FINANCE " . 

BUDGETS 
BEDGETING 
- FINANCIAL SUPPORT - 
.SCHOOL. FUNDS • 

STATE FEDERAL AID ^ * - 

STUDENT COSTS 
SCHOOL TAXES 

SCHOOL DISTRICT SPENbiNG 
PRQGRAM BUDGETING 
TRAINING ALLOWANCES 

RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS ' • • 



G. ADMINISTRATOR ROLE 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT I^QLE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION ROLE^ 
COMMUNITY ROLE 
FAMILY ROLE 
PARENT ROLE 
TEACHER ROLE 
STUDENT ROLE - 
ADMINISTRATOR AHITUDES 
COMMUNITY ATTITUDES 
COJiMUNITY INFLUENCE - ♦ 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



H. TEXTBOOK SELECTION 
TEACHER SELECTION 
ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY - 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
CURRICULUM PLANNING 

, COURSE CONTENT 



$G*A 
)MAJ 
*(B+C) 

not D 



$H*A . 
)MAJ 
*(B+C) 

not D 
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ERIC Searchij>art *f] 



-8- 



SEI DESCRIPTION 



I. ACCREDITATION (INSTITUTIONS) 
•• STATE STANDARDS 

ACADEMiC STANDARDS 

ACCREDITATION REQUIREMENTS 

STATE LEGISLATION 



STRATEGY 'USED 

$I*A*(B+C) 

not D 



J, TEACHER(w)PERK.RMANCE 
rEACHfNG^w-)P-EREaRMANCE 



K. CAREER CHOICE 
CAREER PLANING 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



$J*A*(B+C) 

* not D 



$K*A*(B+C) 

• not D 



L. SLOW LEARNERS 
TALENTED STUDENTS 
GIFTED" 

SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
LOW ABILITY STUDENTS 
EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
RETARDED "CHILDREN 
-RETARDED READERS 

■ ACADEMIC" ABILITY 
STUDENT ABILITY 
STUDENT MOTIVATION 
STUDENT SELF ^MAGE 

' — : «i 



M. ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
- NORM REFERENCED TESTS 
CRITERION REFERENCED TESTS 
' ' STUDENT EVALUATION. 
TEST RESULTS 
STUDENT TESTING 
TESTING PROGRAMS 
PROGRAfI EFFECTIVENESS 



$L*A 
)MAJ 
*(B+C) 
■ not D 



$M*A , 
)MAJ 
*(B+C) 

not D 



^. TEACHER EMPLOYMENT 
CREDENTIALS 

TEA.CHER QUALITICATIOHS 
TEACHING SKILLS 

PERFORMANCE BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
■EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
' MANAGEMENT BY. OBJECTIVES 
PERFORMANCE CONTRACTS 
" TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS , , 



$N*A*^(B+C) 

not D 



i7 
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' ' <i ERIC Search: Part III * 

4 

5 

TERMS AND SEARCH STRATEGY USED IN SEARCH OF DISSERTATION AB-STRACTS 

July-August 1976 



SET DESCRIPTION 



A. SOCIAL SCIENCES - 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 
HISTORY 

. ' POLITICAL SCIENCE 
SOCIOLOGY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

. * POLITICAL SCIENCE 
GEOGRAPHY 



B. ELEMENTARY $A*C*C(' 
„ MIDDLE SCHOOL 
PRESCHOOL 
SECONDARY 
■ PRE COLLEGIATE 



C. YEAR =1973 



♦STRATEGY USED 



'* $ = Combine 

* = And ■ °- ■ 
+ = Or 
- = Not 
') = Limit By. 
MAJ = Major Descriptor 
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ERIC Search: Part IV 



T€RMS AND SEARCH STRATEGY USED IN COMPUTER SEARCH OF SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 

July-August 1S76 • ' 



SET DESCRIPTION 

A. SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
ANTHROPOLOGY - 
ECONOMICS 
HISTORY 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 
SOCIOLOGY, . 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
J'" POLITICAL SCIENCE 
V GEOGRAPHY 



B. ELEMENTARY 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 
PRESCHOOL 
SECONDARY 
PRE COLLEGIATE 



♦SEARCH STRATEGY 
$A*B 



$' = Combine 
* = And 
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ERIC Seaijch: Part V 



TERMS AND SEARCH STRATEGY USED IN COMPUTER- SEARCH OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 



A. SOCIAL SCIENCES 
• SOCIAL STUDIES 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
SOCIOLGOir^ 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
tr-- ■ 

B. SECONDARY EDUCATION 
JUNIOR 'HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
JUNIOR HIGH'SCHOOLS 

JUNIOR HIGri'^SCHOOL TEACHERS ■ 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
' HIGH . SCHOOL S TUDENTS 

" flrGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
' ELEMENTARY. SCHOOL STUDENTS 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 
PRIMARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOO". TEACHERS « 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
PRIVATE SCHOOL EDUCATION 



C. CURRICULUM ^. $C*A*B 

EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT ■ x 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES » 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

SCHOOL FACILITIES 

EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 
^ . LEARNING CENTERS (EDUCATIONAL) 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

STUDENT ATTITUDES 

TEACHER ATTITUDES 

TEApHER EDUCATION 

INSERVICE TFACHER EVALUATION' 
. VISUALLY H/.^DICAPPED 



* = And 
. + = Or 

- = ^ot 
. ) »■ Limtt B> 
MAJ = Major Descriptor 



July-August 1976 



SET. DESCRIPTION 




* $ = Combine 



. ' ?ERIC Search: Part V 



ERIC 



SET DESCRIPTION 



SEARCH STRATEGY 



D. ABILITY GROUPING 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE 

ACCREDITATION (EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL) 
CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 
■CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 
■ COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

OlROPOUTS • ■ - * 

EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
EDUCATIONAL INCENTIVES 
EDUCATIONAL -PERSONNEL 
EDUCATIONAL-PROGRAMS / 
PERSONNEL TRAINING ( 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT " " \ 
SCHOOL LEARNING 
SCHOOL READINESS 
SCHOOLS 
STUDY HAB.ITS 
TEACHER PERSONALITY 
TEACHER STUDENT INTERACTION 
TEACHER TENURE 
TEACHING ' 
THEORIES OF EDUCATION - 



$D*A*B • ! 

• (Not set resulting from 
[$C*A*B] to get rid of 
« . duplicates) 
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Table A-1 



Social Studies Knowledge Objectives: 1955>1975y ' 




Topic 



h* Interdependence** ^7- 



2* Other Cultures 



3/^Amer1can Heritage 



4* Goo^vCltlzenshlp 



1955 - 



K Students will be 
able to understand the 
dependence and Inter- 
dependence of tnan.^ 



2. Students will 
understand that allT 
peoples. and cultures . 
h&ve. contributed to 
the world;' that none 
•are superior or Ihfe- 
riorr and that all 
societies have some 
things In cotnmon* 
• ^ 

3* Students will know 
about the great 
people In America-' s 
past; their thoughts 
and deeds* 



4* Students wfll know 
the obligations x^f 
.good citizenship and 
the democratic way of 
life as 'oppose<f to 
conipeting ide61og1es* 



1960 



2: Students'-wlll be 
aware of the contri- 
bt/tlons of other 
cul tares. 



1965 



1/ Students will be, 
able to understa^nd the 
interdependence of 
people and the Inter- 
relationships' existing 
among nations of the 
wor>d. 



2. 



3. Students^ Kn> under- 
stand their American 
heritage through the 
study of comnunlty and 
national -backgrounds. 



4. Students will be 
aware of what consti- 
tutes good cittzen- '• 
ship. 



-3. 



A* Students will under 
stand th^ democratic 
life and its advan- « 
tages compared to 
competing Ideologies. 



1970^ 



1. Teachers will create 
in fheir students 'an 
understanding of the • 
interdependence of men 
and nations, and 
through such under— 
"istandjlng develop'the 
broader ^oclal-mlnded- 
ness essential to 
human progress and.^ 
well-being..^ 

2. Students will utjder- 
stand the relationships 
i)f all peoples through 
the study of gcfographl- 
cal, social,, economlct 
and political divi- 
sions. " 



3. Students will become 
acquainted with the 
significant elements 
of our social; inoral, 
spiritual /cultural, 
politice^l, and econom- 
ic heritage. , 

.4. 



1975 



l.-Students will realize 
the Inevitability of* 
.change as 1* affects 
siocletal adjustment in 
the role of interdepen- 
dence* among in^1vi.duaj$» 
.spcietieSi and nations.. 



2.' Students will- develop 
knowledge of other cul- . 
tures. • 



3. Students will develop 
knowledge of the.tr own ^ 
cultural heritage. * 



4. Students wjll be awire 
of what constitutes good . 
cijtizenship., • 



•> 



1 
t 



3&4 



• 




• 


- 


9 


i 


Topic 


* * 

1955 


I960 ^ 


1965 * 


1970 


1975 


5. , Economics 


5. Students will under- 
stand the principles 
of-the American econom- 
ic system and the evils 
of^statlsm an?Jcollect1- 
vl'sm. 


5. Students will know 
the principles and 
factors of the American 
economic system* 

0 


5. Students will know 
the principles of the , 
American economic 
system^ \ 

\ 


5. Students will 
acquire a practical and 
theoretical understand- 
ing of economic con- 
cepts which makes 
possible an adaptation 
to change. 


5, Students will be 
knowledgable about 
economic factors. 

• 


* • 
6, Human History 


6. " 


6. Students will have 
a knowledge of hum^n 
society— past and 
present* 


6, Students wtll Under- 
stand the relationship 
of past and (Jyesent, 


6, Students will 
develop a knowledge of 
man's existence on 
eaVth and the issues 
resulting. 


6, 


World Affairs 
8. Geography 

'J , 


7. Students wiW under- 
stand the relationship 
of the U.S. to the rest 
of the world. 

8. C * 


7. Students will study 
and understand con- , 
fllcting forces. 

8. . 


s 

8. Students will under- 
stand thp effects of 
various geographic 
factors. 


7. 

8, Students will ac- 
quire functipnal infor- 
mation about man's 
physical environment 
and his varied politi- 
cal social, and eco- 
nomic, institutions 
that serve to carry^ 
out human needs and 
desires. 


7. Students will be aware 
of world problems. 

8. 


9. Technology 


9. ^ • 


9. 


9: S\udents will be? 
aware of the changes 
wrought by technology. 

*> 


9, 




10. Natural Resources 

s 


.10. 

- 


10. 

r 


10* Students will be 
aware of the Importance 
of natural resources 
and how best to con- 
serve them. 


10, ' / 


10, Students will have 
knowledge of sound 
conservation practices. 




r 


• 


J 
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c 










'St 




t 





I 



Topic 

11. Individual— Nation 
Relationship 



12. Family 



13. Race and Religion 



14- Social Science 



1955^ 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



1960 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



1965 

? 

11. Students will be 
aware of the relation- 
ship of the individual 
to his country In 

a democracy. 

12. . 



13. 



14. 



1970 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



1975 



11. 



12. Students will be 
aware of the various 
factors that affect 
family life. 

13. Students will be 
aware of the various 
rac^s and creeds found 
throughout their country 
and the world. 

14. Students will be able 
to -develop understandings 
based on data and concepts 
drawn from the various 
social science disciplines 



' Sources Used, for the Knowledge Objectives Chart 
Contact . 1975; Curriculum Gui d e Grades 4>7 , 1968; The Elementary School Curriculum . 1955; Fort Benton Social Studies ^ 
Curriculum Outline . 1970; A oulde for Instruction In the Social. Studies . 1955; The Program o f Social Studies Instruction 
Grades K-12 . 1969; Social Studies Education Franiework for California Public Schools . 1975;'$oc1al Science Guide^^ K->12. 
1967; Social Studies . 1961; Social Studies Gu1de > 1970; Soclal'studles in Oregon Secondary Schools. 1955; Social Studies 
Pro4ram for Idaho Public Schools. Grades K-12 . 1974; Social Studies in the Senio r High School. 1965; Social Studies for 
Y oung Adolescents . 196/; A^Studv of Recent Changes In the Social Studies Pr ogram of the Public Schools, 1964. 



i 
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Table A-2 



Social Studies Attitude Objectives: ISSS'-igys 



'Topic 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 ■ - 


U Patriotism 

\ * 


l.^i^Students will have 
a sense of loyalty and 
patriotism to their 
country. 


1. Students will .have 
a sense of loyalty and 
patriotism to their 
country and accordingly 
be good democratic 
citizens. • ' 


1. Students will have 
a sense of loyalty and 
patriotism to their 
country and accordingly 
be good citizens. 


1. Students will have 
a sense of loyalty to 
their country. 


1. Students will a^ppre- 
ciate the American form of 
government and be good 
citizens. 


2. Respect for Laws and 
Authority 


Z.'^ Students will exhi- 
bit •respect for the" 
law and legally con- 
stituted authority. 


2. 


2. 


2. Students will have 
respect^for legally 
constituted authority. 


2. Students will respect 
the laws and accept 
authority. 


3. Honesty 


3. Students will be v 
honest and respect 
honesty in others.. 


3. 


3. 


3. . . 


3. 


4. Responsibility 

5, Moral Values ' 


4. Students will 
accept responsibility. 

✓ 

5. Students will have 
spiritual strength. 


4. Students will strive 
to develop social re-, 
sponsibility. 

5. Students will work 
on developing an^^ 
eth1ca> and*moral 
character. 


4. Students wllj live 
responsibly. ^ 

5. Students will devel- 
op, spiritual and moral 
values. 


4. Students will 
exhibit responsibility. 

5. Students will devel- 
op a good character. 


4. 
5. 


6. Respect for Elders 


6. Students should 
respect their elders. 


6.' 


6. 


6. 


6. 


?• Tolerance 


7. Students will be 
against discrimination 
and prejudice. 


7. 


7. Students will show 
respect for people of 
different cultural* 
economic, and religious 
backgrounds. > 


7. Students will devel- 
op tolerance and not 
be prejudice. 


7. 

L 


8, Art Appreciation 


8. Students will 
appreciate the arts. 


8. 

■ 


8. Studcj^tsidll 
exhibit an apprecia- 
tion-of the.^rts* 

' ■ 


8. 


8. 

0 
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Topic 



1955 



1960 



9. ' Regard for Others' 



10; 'Respe^ for Property 



!!• Appreciation of Work 



12. Individual Dignity 



13« Appreciation of Other 
Cultures 



14. Respect for Differences 



15. Participation- 



16. Self 



9. Studeats will show 
sympathy for the ^ 
problems of others and 
Intel 1 1gent direction 
of Individual personal 
problems. / , 

10. Students will have 
respect for property. 



11. Students will 
appreciate the dignity 
of work. 

12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



f 



10. 



11. 



12. Students will show 
an awareness of the 
worth and dignity of 
every Individual . 

13. Students will 
show an appreciation 
for other cultures. 

14. 



15. 



16. 



1965 

9. Students will show 
respect for the feel- 
ings and rights of 
others. 



10« Students will have 
respect for the proper- 
ty of others. 

11 . Students will hAve 
ah appreciation of 
work. 



ia.. 



13. 



14. Students will show 
a respect for indivi- 
dual an(i group 
differences.' 

15. Students will 
exhibit active democra- 
tic participation^ 



16. Students will 
exhibit self-respect 
and self-discipline. 



- - 1970 

9. Students wIlK 
exhibit social serfsj- 
tivity and respect fbr\ 
the rights of others .""^^ 



10. 



11, 



12. Students will show 
iin awareness of thp 
worth and dignity of 
every individual. 

13. Students will show 
an appre*ci$ition for 
other cultures. 

14. 



15. Students will be 
concerned about 
Involvement. 

16. '^^■r 



1975 

9. Students wilThave 
regard for the feelings 
of others. 



10. 



11. Students will exhtBit 
a respect for work and 
general career awareness. 

T2. Students w1\l "showman 
awareness of the dignity^ 
of humans and all other 
living things. 

13. Students will appre- 
ciate and relate ti other 
cultures. 

T4. Students will show a 
respect for Individjual 
and group differences. 



15. Student^ will be 
concerned and involved. 



16. Students will develo|r 
a positive self-identity, 
a self-actualization and. 
be productive. 



40^ 



Topic 

17» Personal Satisfaction 



17. 



1955 



17. 



1960 



18. Respect for Democratic 
Process 



18. 



18. 



19. Appreciation of Natural 
Resources 



19. 



19. 



20. Awareness of Beliefs 



20.- 



20. 



21. Acceptance of Change 21 « 

22. Preference for Rationality 22. 

r 

( 

23. Appreciation of Leisure 23. 



21. 



22. 



23. 
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1965 

17. Students will de- 
rive satisfaction from 
personal achievement 
and group acceptance. 

18. Students will show 
respect for the process 
of democratic-.decision- 
miikinq and for the 
differences of opinion 
of others. 

19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



1970 



17. 



18. Students will 
appreciate the deci- 
sion-making process 
and show respect for 
the opitiions of 
others. 

J9. Studer^ts will 
appreciate and be^ 
responsible for our 
natural resources. . 

20: Students will bfe . 
aware of and ^ppreciajte 
the bases of their 
ideas ; beliefs, and 
attitudes. 

21. Students will be 
able to accept change. 



22. 



•1975 



17. 



23. 



18. Students will show- 
respect for the opinions 
and values of others. 



19. 



20. Students will recog- . 
nize the origin^ of their 
beliefs. 



21. Students will accept 
change and work for it in 
a c'oT^structiye manner/ 

22. Students will want to 
learn and to think . 
rationally* 

23. Students will appre- 
ciate leisure time and be 
avare of ways to uSe it 
wise\y. 



I 



Topic 


1955 


r * 


1965 


^970 


* 

1^75 


24. Belief-Behavlor 

^ Relationships ^ 

25. Value Clarification 


e 

t 

25: 

> 


24. 


■24. - . 
25. 

• 


24. 
25. 


24. Students' will recog- 
ni::ejthe.relationships / 
between their beliefs 
and their behaviors. 

25: Students will be 
able to clarify their 
value system pin relation* 
ship to the value system 
in> which they live. 



/ ^ . Sources Usgd for Attitude Objectives Chart ' ■ <> 

£2n|i£t, W^i Curriculum Gu 'lde"^ Grades 4-7 . 1968; Curriculum Guide to Social Studies. Grad P'i 4-6. 1969; East-Svracuse- 
Mlnoa Schools EnvHronmental 'Education Materials . 1973; K-12 Social Studies Curriculum Guide . 1968; The Program of 
Social Stud'^es Instruction Grades K-12. 1969; .The Social Studies Curriculum In the Secondary Schools of Virginia . 1976; 
'Social Studies Education Framework for Ca lifornia Public Schools . 197§; Social Studies .' r961 ; Social Studies Guide . 

Social Studies. K-12, Program of Studle,. 1974; Social Studies In Oregon Schools . 1S('55; Social Studies Program . 
for Idaho Public Schools. K-12. 1974; Social Studies In the Senior High' School . 1965;' Sbc1al Studies for Young 
Adolescents, 1967; A Study of R ecent Changes In the Social Studies Program of the Public-. Schools . 1964. 
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Social Studies Skill Objectives; 19SS>197S 



_« 

, Topic 


* 1955 


V I960* 


1965 


1970 


1975 ^ ■ 


iT^Oata Interpretation 


1. Students will be 
able to Interpret 
data. 


1. 




1. 

« * • 
♦ • 


1. *• • 


2« Problem Solving 

• • 


2. Studepts will be 
able to identify and 
determine neans of 
solving problems. 


2. Students will , 
develop the ability . 
to solve problems. 


2. Studenfs'will have 
the ability to use the 
scientlflc-wthod, to ^ 
solve problems. 


2. Students will be 
able to solve 
problems. 


2.-^Students will be able*^^ 
to jsolve problem^.., 

• * ' * 


, 3. Critical Thinking 


3. Students will be 
able to think criti- 
cally. 


3. 

y ■ 


3. Students wll] be 
abl< to think criti- 
cally.. ' 


3. Students will be 
able to think criti- 
cally. 


3. Students will be able 
•to think critically. 


4. Judgment ' ^ » 


Students will have 
the ability to make 
critical Judgments. 


4. - 


4. Students will have 
the ability to make 
critical judgments. 


4. ^ 


4. Students will bd able 
to make val'Sd judgments. ^ 


5. Evaluation of Information 


y!Ntu<ients will be 
'able to evaluate In- 
formation; to dls*. 
tinguish between 

fact and opinion. 
* 


5. 


5. Students will be 
able to evaluate Infor- 
mation and to make 
generalizations from 
facts. ^ 


5. • ' - • 


5. 


6. Library Skills , . 


6. Students will 
exhibit the •ability 
to locate Information 
in the library and the 
community. 


6. Students will be 
able to use and evalu- 
ate reference materials 
of different kinds. 


6. Students will 
demonstrate the abili- 
ty to properly use the 
•library. ^ 




6. 


.r 

7. Leadership and Follower- 
ship 


7. Students will 
demonstrate the abili- 
ty to be both leaders 
and followers. 

•» 


7. 

s 

/ 


7. 

< 


7. Students will 
demonstrate the abili- 
ty to be both leaders 
and followers. 


7. 

4 

B 

« 



» ' ft 




* 


1 




s • 
• 




Toplo 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


• 


8. Citizenship Skills 


8. . 


8^. Students w^ll 
possess the skills to 
be responsible citi- 
zens. 


8, Students will 
assume the responsi- 
bilities and duties 
of a citizen. 


8. Students will 
demonstrate the abili- 
*ty to carry out their 
civic responsibilities. 


8, 




9. Economic Skills 


9. 


9. Students will 
develop the capability 
to be economically 
competent. 


9. students will f 
develop the capability 
to 1)e economically 
competent. 


9. 


9, 




10. Data Gathering and 
^alysis 

* ♦ 


10. Students will 
deyelop>eading and 
listening skills. 

c 


10, Students "will 
demonstrate the abili- 
ty to acquire informa- 
tion through listening 
and' observing. 


10. "students will 
demonstrate the abili- 
*ty to acquire Informa- 
tion through listening 
and observing. 


iO. Students will 
demonstrate the abili- 
ty to acquire and 
analyze data. ' 


10. Students will 
demonstrate the^abHIty 
to acquire and analyze 
data. 

\ 

« 


a 


11. Inquiry Skills • ^ 

> - * 


n. - . 


11. Students 'will be 
able to use inquiry 
skills. 


11, Students will 
demonstrate the abili- 
tyvto use inquiry 
skills. 


11, Students will 
d^^monstrate the abili- 
ty to employ inquiry 
methods. 


11. Students will possess 
inquiry skills. 


X 

ro 
ro 
1 

9 


^ 12. Work-Study Skills 


12. 


12. Students wiU 
demonstrate appropri- 
ate woVk-study skills. 


12. 


12, 


12. Students will possess 
good work-study skills. 




13. Development of Potential 


13. ' ' • 


13. Students wilT- 
strive to develop 
their noten'tial and 
abilities so as to 
benefit society. 


13.' Students will work 
to their full poten-. 
tial. 


l^f^'Students will use 
their potential to the 
,fu}fest. 


13. 


- 


-14. Conmunication 
* • 


14. 


14., • 


.14. Students will be 
able to express their 
feelings and ideas 
well orally or in 
writing. 


14. 


14. Studeats will be able 
to communicate well. 




15. Determination of Cause 
and^ Effect 

* 

t 


15. 


15. 


15. Students will be 
able to relate cause 
and effect. 


15. 

> 


15. 

0 
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Topic 


1955 


1960 


. 1965 


1970 


r 

1975. ' 


16. Group and Independent 
Work' 


16. 






16. 




16. Students will be 
able to work well in- 
dependently or in 
groups. 


16.^ 


16: Students wilT be 
aoie w worK wei i in 
groups or independently. 


17. Decision Making 


17. 






17. 




17. Students will 
deinonstrate the abill* 
ty'to make decisions. 


17. 

• 


17 


18. Curiosity and Creativity 


18. 






18. 


• 


ld» Students will 
strive to be creativs 
and curious. 


18. Students will 
strive t.0 hf^ riirinijc 

and creative. 


la. students will strive 
tu Dc curious ano crea- 
tive. 


19. Appreciation of Beauty 


19. 


»* 


- 


19. 




19. Students will be 
able to appreciate 
beauty. 


19. 


19. 


20. Continuous Growty * 


20. • 


i 




20. 


i 


20. ' 


20. Students will 
demonstrate the poten* 
tial for continuous 
growth. ^ 


20. ' 


21. Perception of Consequences 


21. 






21. 




21. 


21. Situdents will be 
able to perceive the 
possible consequences 
of their actions. 


21. 


22. Clarification of Issues 


22. 


( 




22. 


T 


22. 


22. 


22. Students will be able 
to clarify Issues. 



I 

ro 
t 



Sources Used for Skill Objectives Chart 
^°n5!£*' 1975; Curriculum Guide Grades 4-7 . 1968; K-12 Social Studies Curriculum Guide . 1968. -The Program of Social 
Studies Ins truction Grades K-12 . 1969; Proposed Social Sciences Education Freiaework for CaHfomia Public Schools . 1970; 
Skill Development in Social Studies. 1963; Social Studies . 1961; Social Science Guide. K-12 . 1967; The Social Studies 
Curridulum in the Secondary Schools o f Virginia . 1 976; Social Studies Education Frair^work for. California PubHc Schools . 
15^5; Social Studies Guide. 1970; Social Studies Objectives . 1974; Social Studies in Oregon Secondary Schools . 1955; 
Soci al Studies in the Senior High School . 1965; Social Studies for Young Adolescents . 1967; A Study of Recent Changes ^ 
The Social Studies Program of the Pub1i(; Schools . 1964; Survfev-ni.rt1vi. Social Studies Program for Senior High Schools . 
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Table A-4- 



Scope* of the Social Studies: 1955>197S 



Grade One 




Grade Level 



Kinder gar ten 



Grade Two 



1955 



Schcolt Hone» and Farm 



Getting acquainted; 
working together; 
workers and helpers; 
a happy hone; members of 
the family help one " 
another; family has a 
good time together; 
farm and city families 
help each other 



Neighborhood 
Cotanunlty 



The school and the 
ncflghborhood; how our 
neighborhood Is fed; 
clothed; housed;, 
protected; how the 
health of the 
nelfihborhood Is 
protected; children 



1960 



Neighborhood Studies. 

Social living; exp^rl-' 
ences at home* In school 
and In the neighborhood; 
new experiences* both 
direct and vicarious* In 
these environments* 



1965 



1970 



Home Environment - 



School Environment 



Learning how to live at 
home and at school; 
school personnel;' safety 
and health; transporta- , 
tlon and conservation; 
members of the family and 
their work and play; 
special days of the year 



Home Environment - 



School Environment 



Good citizenship a^nd 
our American heritage; 
maps; people who help, 
us; season? and holidays; 
homes In other lands; 
the world today; learning 
about family ^nd school 
life; how to keep safe 
and healthy; family work 
and fun 



Families and 



Kelfihborhoods 



»-!aps and globes; 
communication and 
transportation; families,' 
near and f£r; patriotism 
(symbols^and citizenship^ 
our city; current 
happenings around the 
world; , , * 



Home Environment - 
School Environment 



Together In the class- 
rood and school; how the 
family meets Its needs; 
some needs are met by 
people far away; we 
'adapt to change; we ob- 
serve special days to- 
gether at home and In 
school; Introduction to 
group living; social 
skills;^ Introductory 
study to Institutions 



Fantlles - (Schools 



Hotoe« Cowaunlty) 



0 



People live In groups; 
many workers supply 
services; government 
supplies service; com- 
munities are Inter- 
dependent; changes 
occur; special days; 
good citizenship; 
families near and far; 
shopping centersy 
curtent events 



Neighborhoods - 
(Communities^ Cities) 



Cities (ours and others 
In the U.^ S. and the 
world); communication 
and transportation ^ 
make people closer; 
special days and 
customs; recreation; 
how'we get our food; 



1975 , 



The School Ceemunlty - 



Home-Self . 



The* development of fun- 
damental Ideas about 
the lnstltut;lon (school); 
benefits gained from 
school; how the school 
operates politically* 
economlcall/* socially; 
schools past, present* 
future* and home; who < 
am I?; how am I like 
other people?; how am 
Indifferent? 



Faollles (neighborhoods) 



observe* examine* Inter- 
pret* and discuss facdly 
mecbershlp* recreation* 
work* cooperation* Inter- 
dependence* and traditions; 
a system by which families 
of otheV cultures can be 
exemlne'd; what roles do 
families play?; how Is 
tny family^ like other 
families?; how Is It 
different? 



Neighborhoods 
(Communities) 



The local comounlty; larger 
communities; community 
living (behavior* rules, 
responsibilities* beliefs* 
goods, services) ny role 
within the coomunlty and 
group; what function does 
my neighborhood play?; how 



I 

ro 

I 
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5f 



0^ 



Si . 




Grade Three 



Crede Four 



415 



195S 



play together; how 
people in the neighbor- 
hood live together; 
hov workers in our 
neighborhood sake it a ^ 
good place to live; 
neighborhoods as pArt 
of cocftunity 



Coaaunity 



The health and safety 
of the cocnunity; people 
help US learn; recre*- 
atiooal facilities; ^ 
religious opportunities; 
transportation and 
coccunication; govern* 
Dent in the co!zcunity; 
hov the cosxunity began 



Clicmtic and Geographic 



Regions of the World 



Ways to cake a living; 
transportation; people 
and products; cocauni- 
cation; health and 
safety; people who 
help us grow in 
knowlsdge; wholesosie 
leisure-time activ- 
ities — all pertain 
to various regions of. 
the world 



1960 



Costtunity Studies 

Our conmunity; the activ- 
ities of the coanunity's 
people both today and 
long i^o; naps; lilfe in 
widely scattered conmuni- 
ties; influence of , physi- 
cs^ conditions on 
people and their 
activities 



Beginning Readiness for 
History and CeoRraphy 
Regions of the World - 

Mays of living in 
contrasting geographical 
regions of the world; 
the study jof our own 
state V 



Coonunity 



Kaps; history and geog- 
raphy of our conmunity; 
our conmun|.ty, today; 
patriotism; hones» 
clothing and comoKini- 
cation in our conmunity; 
understanding contdunity 
differences and growth; 
concepts of tine, 
distance, and the past 



World Connunities - 
(History and Ceography) 



Learning to think. geo- 
graphically; geographic, 
economic ahd climatic * 
regions of the world 
(forest, desert, farm- 
ing, fishing, manu- 
facturing, trading); 
our state; governocnt 
in other lands; the 
way people live' and 
adapt to their environ- 
ment in various parts 
of thelvorld 



children in other 
lands 



is my neighborhood like 
others?; how is it 
different? 



Connunities - (Cities) 



Connunities (Cities) 



(immunities of our state; 
city^communities.in our 
state and nation; 4:iti- 
zenship and responsi-' 
bility in the community; 
selected connunities of 
the world (past and 
present); various _ 
econoialc types of 
connunities 



Connunities in other 
Countries; our local ^ 
cocinunity; likeness iti 
all^ connunities; what is 
the function of the 
connunity?; differences in 
connunities 



Geographic ancf Cultural 
Regions ' ^ 



Learning to think 
geographically; cli- 
matic and physical 
regions of the world; 
people of the world; 
our state; clinatic 
regions (hot-wet; hot- 
dry), physical regions 
(highland; lowland) 



State Hi's. 



tforld Geography 



tory 



analysfis of one state so 
that you can analyze any pf 
then; problems of our state; 
solutions for our state; 
vhat function does my state 
play? ;^ how is my state like 
other states?; how Is it 
d^iffercnt?; how are geo- 
graphic regions around the 
(/orld alike?; how are they 
different? — 



t 
I 



U6 
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Grade Five 



Grade Six 
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1955 

United States History 



and Geography 



Why. early people came 
to A&erica?; how did 
pioneer 21 get neces- 
sities?; how did natural 
resources influence 
their lives?; people 
and events related to 
significant changes 
(social » econoodCy 
historical^ political); 
how did Hawaii and 
Alaska become itnportant 
to U* S*?; what dre some 
of the needs of our 
country today? 



The Western Hemisphere 

Exploration in.n'^ighbor- 
ing countries; natural 
re^scfurces; people^ and' 
contributions; problems 
of our .neighbors ;f 
8olutidn&; participa«* 
tion^ in world affairs 



i960 

United States History 



The story of our country 
yesterday and today; 
emphasis on geographic 
regions of the U* S«; 
Historical emphasis 
on early periods of 
exploration, discovery 
and settlement 



The Western Hemisphere 



The stu4y of our American 
neighbors**-Latin America 
jBnd Canada with their 
geographic, cultural, 
econbnic and political 
backgrounds . 



/ 



United States History 



Early explorations; 
colonial living; how our 
community grew; map^ 
skills— physical geo- 
graphy; industriallza*- 
tion of U« $• ; war 
between the states; 
our nation 'repmitles; 
U« S* and world today; 
regions of, U«^ S« 



America's Neighbors - 
The Western Hemisphere 



Canada and J^atin Am<!rica- 
geographic facts about 
the parts 'of each area; 
histor>: of settlement; 
uses of resjources; , ^ 
growth of' society to 
present status 



1970 

United "States History 



Ear^y exploration; 
colonial living; west- 
ward movement; war 
b^etwcen the states «and 
reconstruction; U« S« 
as a world leader; 
regions qf U* 



The Western Hemisphere 

Latin America geography; 
exploration and devel- 
opment ; modern Latin 
America; problems; 
interdependency of the 
Western Hemisphere; 
relationship to the 
environment 



1975 

t'nited States^ History 

Environment .and 'locations 
l/ithln the U*'S«; knowl- 
edge and life-styles id. th- 
in the U« S«; democracy 
within the 'U« S*; careers 
in U. S«; economics; .U« S« 
involvement In world 
affairs; values of the 
American people; effective 
citizenship; regions in 
U« S«; historical tradi- 
tions 



World Cultures 



Family life, beliefs, 
values, economic and 
political systems, 
environment from pre- 
historic times to present 
day of a variety of 
cultures; Introduction of 
anthropological concepts; 
comparative cultures; some 
emphasis still on Western 
Hemisphere 



I. 

o> 
i 



1:8 



"1955 



1960 



1965 



1970 



197S 



Cradt Seven 



^Th^ Ee»?era Heaisphere 



Ear^y oan; European , 
nations* prpbleTts; 
ecerging ^csla; Africa; 
Australia and the 
East Indies in world 
affairs;- U. S. shows 
hov free people can 
govern themselves ^ ^ 



The Vorlxl 



Historical and geograph- 
ical emphaais; the ^ . 
beginning of civiliza- 
tion through modem 
tines-*-^he Far East; 
India; Russia and 
the satellite countries; 
Germany and Middle 
Europe; Interdependence; 
adaptatidhs to environ- 
ment;, work and resources; 
social organizations 



The Eastern Hemisphere 



State History 



History and geography 
of the Mediterranean 
area and the Middle- 
East; the ^ar East; 
Afi^ica culture studies; 
some correlation with 
literature; state . 
exploration and^settle- 
■lent; colonial period 
in state; emerging; 
early industry;econoRics' 
of state; cities of 
state; state governmeot- 
local government— civics 



World Cultures 



^ 'World Cultures - (East:em 



Selected nations of the 
world are sttidied; 
cultural approach 



Hemisphere).- State 



History 



Geography; culture; rela- 
tions with other nations; , 
independence movements; 
economic problems; poverty; 
gaps between rich and poor; 
struggle 'for stabilized 
governments 



(^rade Eight 



The United States 



State History 



United Stares History 
State->Hii»tory 



United States History 



United States History 



United States History 



Colonists and pioneers; 
vestwapd o6vemenl; 
agriculture to ^ « 
Ind^try; rural to"* 
urban; U« $• responsi- 
bility as a world 
~powap=^emphasis on « 
history, geography, ' . 
government— tie state 
in 



Our American story with 
major emphasis on the 
middle perio(^of Americai^ 
history developing the 
expanding concept of 
/sericdn democracy with 
the growth of our couptr)^ 
how Americans have en- 
riched their lives 



Chronologjfcal study- 
study of U* S« Consti- 
tution; exploration;, 
colonization; indepen- 
dence; national-repub-- 
lican period; age of, 
Jackson; division and 
reunion; economic 
expansion; U. S« as 
world power; globes, < 
projections, atlases- 
emphasis on government 
resources 



Chronological approach; 
Exploration; colonita- 
tioni new nation; early 
years of republic; west- 
em influence and 
manifest. destiny; the 
great crises; America 
enters the machine age; 
the U« S« becomes a 
world power; the U« S« 
faces the world of 
tomorrow \ 



.Chronological .approach; 
exploration; colonization; 
formation of government; 
documents in U« S« history; 
westward movement; wars 
in America's history; 
economic changes; U« S* - 
involvement in worlri affairs 



ERIC 
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Cradt Ni]}« 



Grade Ten 



1955 

Vorld Ceoitraphy and 



1960 



Civics 



Historical Backgrounds 



Early civildzationt; 
e#rth» universe, 
atcx)sph€re» land, water, 
other resources; trade; 
tr-ahaportaion* comBunl- 
cation; Lands (British 
Isles, France, Ceruany, * 
Russia, India, China, 
Japan, Korth America, 
South Acerica) 



Govemaient (local, state, 
and i^ational) 



brld^History and 



World History 



Geographic Settings 



Interaction of ican'and 
earth; civilization- 
relative "and changing 
citizenship begins in 
early Greece and Rone; 
religion as a force in 
history; the Renaissance 
n2t iooal iso- def ini t ions , 
causes «\ and results; 
dettocrad/'-past and 
present;: science *and 
industry change the 
vorld; our vorld today 



121 



World History 



Esphasis on the develop- 
ing stream of history 
froa the past to the 
present with emphasis 
on the development of 
b/estem civilization 



' 1965 
Civics - World 



Geography 



Social, political and 
economic jcitizenshii^; ' 
city and, county govem- 
oent; geography and 
food, clothing, re- 
sources; studies of 
specific areas; current 
events; careet 
education 



Early civilizations; 
middle ages; democracy 
(development ' and 
influence); imperialism; 
conflicting Ideologies; 
revolutions; cold war; 
inter relationships 
among nations f 



1970 



Civics - yon Vestem 
World Culttfre. Studies 



1975. 
World Cultures - 



State History^ 



national, ^state, and ^ 
local governmental . . 
structure; governmental 
procedures; democratic 
processes; respect and 
loyalty; interest in" 
civic affairs; . responsi- 
bility; compare and 
analyze .governments 



World History • 

Prehistoric and ancient 
times; Eeudalifim and 
the church in.middle 
ages; Renaissance and 
reformation; emergence 
of nationalism; revol- 
utions; vorld conflicts; 
the non-vestcrn vorld 



Cultural studies of tht^ 
non-vestem vorld; raXa* 
tionship of environtqent 
and culture; cultural 
change; religiotis; 
evolutions of arts; 
cultural diffusion ^ 



World History 



Ancient vorld; middle 
a^es; Renaissance; refor- 
mation; revolution; 
intellectual, political, 
and economic changes; 
the vorld today (problems , 
cooperation); cultures 



4JI2 



ft 



a. 



Grade Eleven 



tirade Twelve 



\ 



Foimdacions of che 
republic; expansion 
of:^th'e^riation;' induar • 
trial, economic, and 
social progress in 
Che U. S.; S. and 
other nations; 
gove^ecnt (local, 
state, national) f- 



1955 

itoerican History and 



Covemnent 



Aaerican Problems c ' 



Being a well-balanced 
person; problems 6i 
faaily living; critical 
thinking andj)ublic 
opinion; consumer 
problems; government 
in a denoctacy; labo^ 
canageii^nt relations; 
delinquency^and crime; 
international relations; 
economic and soci'ikl ^ *^ 
enterprising; naturil 
resf^urces; social and 
economic implications' 
of scientific advance- 
sent; intercultural 
relations; American 
public education 



4;>3 



. 1960 ^_ 

American History 

Designed to build on and 
deepen the backgrounds 
developed -in elementary - 
and Jtmior^high, analysis 
of ^prot^ms and concepts 
todj difficult on those 
'levels; emphasis on U. S« 
world setting and role of 
leadership' , ° 



Problems of Democracy 



Builds on all social 
studies in preceding 
years; political, 
economic, and social 
problems considered 
constructively 



1965 . 
American History 



The grovth and develop-^ 
cent of early America; 
U. S« .meets^its problems 
as growing nation; 
changing America; three 
decades of decision 191A- 
19A5;*U. 5. since VJbrld 
Wdr II — evaluation of 
yorld leadership 



Problems of Detaocracy 



radc; ^i 



Comparative governments; 
U. K*; economic Issues; 
foreign affairs; inter** 
cultural relations; t 
personal problems; 
juvenile delinquency; 
conservation; education 



/ 



r 



' 1970 

American 'History - 
American ^udies 



Emphas^ on taodern' t 
America; current 
interests and concerns; 
comparison of U.S«*sand 
Soviet Union's 
governments; pluralism; 
social and cultural 
developmeii.: of nation* 



ProlSlems of Democracy 



The nature of American 
democracy and the role - 
of the individual; urban 
me ric a-mega lopolis ; 
youth; narcotics and 
drug abuse; ecological 
crisis; crime and the 
law; social dissent and 
the law 



1975 

^ 

American History - 
American Studies 



Topical studies of 
American people, 
government and politics, 
economic, culture 
(civilization), fo|^eign 
policy; chronological 
studies emphasizing themes 
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1955 



Grade ' 
.Twelve 
(conH) 



1960 



Sociology 

Condemed with man as a 
meciber of social groups* 
and his behavior ss'a * 
meober of these groups; 
basic sociological 
concepts such as culture » 
conflicting values and 
beliefs and social 
Institutions 



1965 
Sociology 



Concepts of discipline; 
nodels and significant 
sociological studies; 
Int^rgroup relations; 
family* marriage, and 
divorce 



1970 
Sociology 



1975 



Study of humans; social 
structure; social 
forces; social be* 
havlor; social data; 
basic problems vlth* 
ln«our society 



Sociology 



Ways In vhlch human soci- 
eties have evolved; effects 
that belonging to parti- 
cular groups have on an 
Individual's behavior; 
Implications of cultural 
diversity; social groups 
as «• rink between society 
and Individual; aoclal* 
class systems; social 
mobility; effects of 
population; crime and 
violence on Individual 
and society 



Government 



Government 



Government 



National government- 
structure, and functions; 
foreign policy and 
defense; state and 
local .government— 
structure and functions; 
public opinion, pressure 
groupr, and politics; 
taxation; prlvl|.eges 
and re'sponslbllltle's of 
citizenship; philosophy 
Sii government * 



Obligations of 
government and 
citizens; comparative . 
governments ; evolution 
of ^U. S« system of 
government; study the 
l)« S. Constitution 



\ 



Who shall be the rulers or 
representatives of the 
people?; taxation; aervlces 
of government; Informal 
and formal Institutions of 
government; political 
behavior; foreign policy 
and national security; 
political parties; the nedla 
and Interest groups 
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1955 



1960 



Grade 

Twelve 

(con't) 



1965 

Psychology 

personal adjustment; 
limitations and uses 
of psychology; family 
relationships; boy- i 
girl relationships; 
values and limitations 
of emotional experiences; 
personality and character 
formation; preparation 
for future (single- 
narricd' roles) ; facts 
and methods of discipline 
understand self 



1970 
Psychology 



Behavior; di-ffcr- 
e|itiate betvesn 
science and pseudo^ 
science; field of 
psychology; careers 
in psychology; 
psychological tech- 
niques 



Psycho log V 



Stress on. mental health; 
perception; motivation; 
cognition; and psycho- 
metrics; social and 
clinical psychology 



1975 



Economics 



£conoml<:s 



Economics 



Economics 



Basic principles of 
free enterprise system 
related to .our political 
philosophy; contrasting 
economic systens 



Consumption; production; 
ccpital; demand and 
supply; money, credit 
and banking; distribution 
of personal incoc^e; the ' 
governtcpnt and the « 
economy; international 
trade and tariffs; 
economic responsibilities 



Consumer education; 
enterprise system; money 
and banking; business 
organization; investment; 
demand and supply; role 
Df consumer; inter- 
national trade ; ideal 
economic models 



Production^ resources; 
quantity; role of economic 
grovth; consumer education; 
distribution; free enter- 
prise; economic systems;' 
economic issues and 
problems; management of ' 
personal economic affairs; 
economics and the environ- 
ment; market mechanisms; 
money and banking 
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1955 



1960 



1965 



1970 



1975 



Grade 

Tvselve 

(con't) 




• 




Anthropology 


Anthropology 


Concept of culture; 
anthropological terms; 
evolution of life; 
archaeology; fanily; 
kinship and marriage;, 
cooperation and conflict 
anong' socioties; re- 
ligion and magic, arts, 
theories of culture 
and society 


Basic concepts; various, 
fields; physical and 
cul.tural anthropology; 
application of 
anthropology to solving 
problems; observation 
and** collection of ^ata; 
ways in which cultures 
are passed on and changed; 












GeoRraphy 


« 

Spatial arrangements ax^ 
associations; interpret 
tat ion and evaluation of 
physical features of 
Earth; interrelationships 
between people and 
habitat; cultural land- 
scape; environment; 
distributional patterns; 
Earth as the world of humans 



Source's Used in Scope Chart 

iaaxi&aa History (American Studies), 1971; The American Way. 1976; Black Studies . 1970; Career Education . 197A; Citizenship , 197A; Citizenship 
an<j chg Social Studies 197?-1976 , 1976; Consumer Education in t he Secondary Curriculum . 1972; Economic Concepts . 197A; Economic Education In 
Callforpia Publib Schools , 1975; Environmental-Ecologi cal Education . Ii971; Framework fot the Social Studies in Wyominft, Grades K-12 , 1969; 
Fundamentals of the Free Enterprise System , 'lf75; Introduction to Economics . 1971; Introduction to Psychology . 1971; I ntroduction to Sociology . 
1973; ^Minorities jn Arericnft Society, 1971; National Ass essement of Educational I^r.M-.ress . 1969; Problems of Democracy for Secondary Schools. 
LenrninK Ha^^rtals And Activities , 1971; Profile of the Current Secondary Social Studies Curriculum in Korth Central Association Schools . 1963; 
l'ror.r<in Inproverent for Socia l Studios FHucntion in Wisconsin . ? (recently 1975-1977); Psycl^ioKV .md Sociolotiv . 1967; A Resource Project in 
Social Studies , 1967; Social Science Guide K-12.'l967: Social Studies . 1961; Social Studies . 1^71; Social Studies Education Framework for 
q^ilifcrnta HubUc School , 1975; Sodia] Stud ies Guide . 1970; Social Studies in Orer.on Secondary School:; . 1955; Social Studies In Stlco^yiyy 
Schools , 196A; Social Studies in the Senior High School . 1965; Social Studies for Younii Adolescents . 1967; Teaching About Coirrounism . 1964; 



429 



430 



_ -33= : 

Table A-5 

^ Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts ' 

Down the lefthanckside of* the table are enumerated the various aspects 
of materials that have been analyzed^ In the second column are listed the 
studieSb analyzing each particular aspect listed^ The studies are listed by 
name of author. Underneath the author's name In parentheses is indicated 
what sort of format the study appeared in (e.g.. monograph, journal article, 
dissertation). Then, to the right of the author's name are provided four 
key pieces of information about the particular study; the date of its 
publication (or appearance, if unpublished); the-^type-of texts analyzed in 
the study (e.g. , general social studies, American, history, psychplogy); the 
number of texts analyzed; and the grade level (s) of the texts analyzed. 
These four pieces of information, appear in one of four columns, depending 
on the period in which the analysis was done (1955-59,^1960-64, 1965-69, or 
1970-75+). It is hoped that this, four-period arrangement will help readers 
see more clearly any changes in analytic activity that may have occurred over 
time. 



Table A-5 



Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbfevlatlons are spelled out and^syrbols ex|>lalned in Key at end,) 



Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


Ko. 


Grade 


Date 


1900-64 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1965-69 
Type of Texts 


Ko. 


Grade 


Date 


i_ 

1970-75+ 
Type of Texts n 


No. 


Grade 


1- Trcaticent of 
Social Science 
Concepts and/or 
!:et:iods 

a. General 

* 


Dimitroff 
(Diss. ) 


SB 


Soc. St. 


30 


4-6 








* 




* 










\ 




Dinitroff 
(j, art.) 


61 


Soc. St. 


30 


4-6 
























\ 


Chow 
(Diss. ) 


















66 


Soc. St. 


19 


2 










Ratcliffe 
(Diso. ) 


















66 


Am. Hist. 


6 


11 












































Israel 
^Diss.) 


























70 


Soc. St. 


7 


.4-6 


Palmer 
(Chap.) 


















67 


Am. Hist. 


5 


10-12 










BrufXc 
(Diss. ) 




/ 






















12 


Am. Hist. 


6 


10-12 


b- Anthro- 
pology 


nwkard 
(Diss. ) 










64 


Soc* St. 


30 


5-6 


















Dynneson 
(Diss. ) 


























72 


Anthro* 


6 • 


K-12 


Dynneson 
(rai>cr) 


























75 


Soc* St* 


21 


K-12 


Dynneson 
(Book) 


























'75 


Soc* St* 


21' 


K-12 


Sa<iy 
(P.iDor) 










63? 


World hist- 


13 


10-12 



















ERIC 



?132 



I 

Ca>' 



\ 



J * ^Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 

(Abbreviations are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end,) 



< 


As'pect Analyzed 


Agthor 


Date 


1955-59 
Tv'toe of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


\ 

Date 


19G0-64 
Type of Texts 


No, . 


Grade 


Date 


1965-69 




Grade 


Date 


?— 

1970-75H 

Type of Texts^ 


Ko* 


* Grade 




* 


c« Eccnonlcs 

i 


Text^sooJc 
CTT££«« : 
ACA 

(j« art*) 


•» 


- 






63 


Econ«i Soc, 
Am. Ui8t« 


24 


10-12 
























Tarter 
(Diss* ) 


I, 
















- 69 


Ajn« Hist* 


6 


10- 
*• 
















Tovrr.shcxid" 
Zellner 
(j- art.) 


























70 


Econ* 


-^12 


10-12 


1 

cn . 






Laner 
(Diss* ) 








• 


















73 


Econ« ' 


e 


ltf-12 








Oavison 
et al« 
(2!onog« ) 


— T- 














• 




• 


• 


• 


75 


Soc« St« 


5 

Seri< 


1-6 


r 1 




t 


Rader £ • 

Ketcalf 

(ChapO 


t 


• 














67 


Econ« 


3 


10-12 




• 










f 

\ 


Alexander 
\j. arc-; 




• • 








0 




— 


^69" 


Ain« Hist« 


? 


? 
















Tullock S 
Johnson 
(j- art.) 


















66- 


^con« 


9 


10-12 










* 




t 


Cavison 
et al. 
(aonog^ 








9 












« 






73 


Soc« St« 


erSe 

7 


1-6 

i 




« 




Watson 
et al. 
(Bonoq«) 


























73 


Soc. St« 
t 


•39 


.7-9- 




f 




Weiden2iax 
et -al. 
(aionoq.) 


























73 


Govt/, i»OD, 
(»eo9«, 8oc«, 
anthro « 


27 


10-E 








O^HeiU 

(nonogj 


























73 


•US hist*, 
world hist* 


19 


IJ-B 






Davis 
(chao.) 


















*> 








77 


£con« « 


18 " 




35 



































Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end.) 



Aspect Analyzed 



d. Geogr^hy 



1 

Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1960-64 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


, 19^-69 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1970-754 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Hasleo 
(j. art.) 


55 


Sop. St. 


4 


6 


























Cadugan 
(Diss. ) 


58 


Econ. ^ Geog. 


34 


10-12 
























— 


LeLnghans 
(Diss.) 










61 


W. Hist., Am* 
Hist.'^, Geog. 


43 


7-12 


















l-iensoian 
•(Diss. ) 










61 


Geog., Soc. St 


,8 

>eriei 


5-6 


















Greco 
(Chap.) 


















67 


Geog. 


9 


10-12 










Sri-th 
(Diss.) 


















66 


Govt** Civics, 
P.O.D. 


33 


10-12f 










rdeXson & 

Crosby 

fEock) 


























71 


KSS 


9 


7-12 


Turner 
(Book 


























71 


NSS 


49 


K-12 


Gillespie 
(j. art.) 


























75 


Govt. 


5 


10-1? 


Goldstein 
(I!A- Thesi£ 


\ 

) 
















? 


Soc. St. 


30 


1-6 


t 








CoJ^^'oxr^ 
?re-Colle- 
giate'l . . 
(i. art.) 


























71 


Soc. St. 


? 


1-12 


Alexuncier 
(j. art.) 


















69 


Am. Hist. 




? 




























« 












A 


0^ 



t 

CO 

I 



Political 
Science 



ERIC 



Content Analyses of Social St\x!lcs Texts 
(TUdbreviations are spelled out and syinbols explained in Key at end.)' 



Aspect Analyzed 



Author Date 



1955-59 
Ti'pe of Texts 



No. 



Grade 



Date 



1960-64 
Type of Texts 



No. 



Grade 



1065-69 

Date Type of Texts No. Grade 



Date 



1970-75+ 
Type of Texts 



Ko. 



Grade 



.Massialas 
(Chap.) 



Srdth £ 
Patrick 
(Chap.) 



67 



Ac. Govt. 



9-12 



67 



Civics 



12 



7-9 



1 Psy choir 
ogy 



Awkard 
piss. ) 



Girault 
(Chop.) 



64 



Soc. St. 



30 



5-6 



67 



Psych. 



10-12 



Psycholoc 
Teacher * s 
(>k?noq.) 



g. Soci- 
ology 



Avkard 



Glrault 
(Chap.) 



He ring 
(Paper) 




438 



73 



Psych. 



64 



Soc. St. 



30 



5-6 



67 



Soc. 



10-12 



66 



Soc. 



10-12 



51 



lO-D 



:9 




Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end. ) , 









1955-59 




1960-64 






1965-69 






1970-75+ 








Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Date 


Type of Texts 


^o. 


Grade 


Date 


Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


Type of Texts 


No« 


^Grade , 


Date 


Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 




2* Treatment of 
Specific 
Concepts or 
Theses 

e« Violence 


Ellenwood 
(Oiss« ) 


0 


















0 




1 

\ 


70 


Am* Hist* 


5 


10-12 


-38- 




























\ 












b. Urbanism 


Sublett 
(Diss,) 


























72 


Am« Hlst« 


154 


11 


/ 








































c. Social 
Conflicts 

* 


Fox 

(Diss.) 


























72 


Soc« St« 


58 


3,5,9 




Fox & 
Hess 
(Monog. ) 


























72 


Soc. St« 


? 


3,5,9 










































d« Social 
Change 


Paine r 
(Diss,) 










60 


Hist. 


? 


10-12 




















* 


Palner 
(:J. art.) 










61 


Hist. 


? 


? 


































r 


f 






















e« Religion 


Howley 
(Diss.) 


59 


An. Hist* 


? 
































Harris 
(Book) 










63 


Soc. St. \ 


7 


1-6 




















UC 440 


McMillan 
(niff .) 














■\ 












70 


Soc« St« 


7 


10-12 































^ ■ ' - - •- ^ - - - - ' - A At 



Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end,) 



fasilBllBlllliia " 



Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


No* 


Grade 


Date 


1960-64 
lype of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


\ 

Date 


1970-75-1 
Type of Texts 


h 

No, 


Grade 


£« Foreign 
Affairs 


Gilbert 
(Diss. ) 


55 


Am. Hist. 


? 


7-8 




























































OS-Japan 
Relations 


Teu3ashiro 
(Diss.) 


























72 


An. Hist; 


8 


10-12 




































h« Values fi 
Affect 


Leosond 
(Diss.) 










64 


Soc. St. 


9 


5 


















Shive 
(Diss.) 


















69 


NSS 


3 


9-12 










•Martorell 
(Paper) 




V 






















73 


See. St. 


4 


l-tr 

V 

P-3 


Super)ca 
et al* 
(Book) > 


























76 


Soc. St. 


84 


K-12 


Shaver 
(j. art.) 


















65 


An. Govt. / An. 
Probs.^ Civici 


93 


7-12 ' 










Cliesler 
(Chap,) 


















67 


P.O.D. 


•2 


10-12 












































1. Fanoxis 
People 

m 


Zincnemat] 
{Diss. ) 




1 














67 


Soc» St. 


as 


1-6 










pjogers £ 
Zicunemai:; 
'art.) 


















. 69 


Soc. St. 


? 


1-6 








































44a 


















— 



















I 

I. 



• 


i 














* 




4 






* ♦ 
• 








/ 


» 


» 






Ik. ' 

* t 

Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 






• 




) 




• - 


• 






- 


(Abbreviations 


are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end.) 














% 










1955-59 








19G0-64 


-> 


196S-69 








1970-7?S+ 








Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Date 


Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


Type of Texts 


Ho. 


Grade 


Date 


'\ ~ ' ~ 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 






j. Govt. 

Involvemen 


Yielding 
:(Diss.) 


















o / 


An. Hist. 


? 


10-12 














in the 
Scor.ooy - 








r 






















• 






1 


- 


k- Quantita- 
tive 


Wilson* 
(Diss. ) 


58 


Soc. St. £ 
Arith. 




1-6 
























• 


o 
t 




Content 
1 


Jeurolfnek 
c Poster 
(j. art.) 


59 


Soc. St. 


? 


5 
































Jensen 
<Diss.) 


















69 


Soc. St. 


? 


4, 6 














• 




If 


f 
































• 


I. Ecology 


Arrington 
(Diss.) 




* I 

>! 






















72 


Soc. St. 


30 


3-6 




































\ 










m. Occupa- 
tional 


Pitzgeral 
(Diss.) 


i 
















69 


Soc. St. 


7 


1-6 














Concepts 
c Infor- 
mation 

t> 


Horner 
(Diss.) 


























75 


Soc. St. 


28 


1-6 
















4 




































































n. Culturax 
' Relativity 


Berlin 
(Diss.) 


























72 


Soc. St. 


7 


5 




















0 










i 










— f 




% 

IE 














C 




















u 


5 


• 



Content Analyse!- j ) f Social Studios Texts 
.(Abbreviations are spelled out and syrvbols explained in Key at end.) 



£ - 



Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1900-64 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1965-69 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1^70- 75^ 
Type of Texts 


Ko. 


Grade 




o« CoccBunisa 


Eezstan 
Diss.) 


























75 


W. Hist. 


42 


7-12 
? 




Root 
(Book) 


58 


Am 


XX 






















V 








\ 












-— 






~- m 


\ 


l-W; 












1 


^p. Labor 

Movecent 

t 


Sloan 
(:tonoq« ) 




























Am. Hist. St 
Govt. 


27 ^ 


10-X2 














—I 


















• — »- 








q. ^ Global 
sions 

> 


Spurgin £ 
Snith 
({(cno? . ) 


























73 


USS 


14 


K-12 






































• 


t 

r. /national 
Bias « 


Billing- 
ton et al 

(fioo)c) 




h 














66 

u 


'Am. Hist. 


? 


? 






< 






































s. Istage of 
Public 


Alilunas 

i^--art.J 










63 


Rod. Cath. 
Am. Hist. - 


? ^ 


? 








> 










Schools 


























\ 
\ 












t. Supremacy 
of Law 

» 


Epsktc-in 
•(Diss.) 


56 


Soc. St., 


36 


10-12 
















\ 

\ 








• 


< 








-V— 


















\ 








r/^". Social 
!^ Securicy 

* * 


Myers 
(j. art,) 


56 


Civics 


? 


10-12 












V 






■\ 






!<17 



Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled <out and syirbols explained in Key at end.) 



Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Xexts 


NO. 


Grade 


Date 


19G0-64 
Type of Texts 


NO. 


Grade 


Date 


i 

1965-69 
Type Ojf Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1970-75+ 
Type of Texts 


KO. 


Grade 


3« 7reat£«nt ot 
Historical 
Content and 
Methods 

a* General 
« 


Ourhea 
(Oiss^ ) ' 


i 








• 
















71 


• 

tAn. Hist. 


42 


10-12 


Creoer 
(Diss. y 










63 


W. Hist. 


• 

? 


10-12 


















Cox 

(Chap.) 












- 






67 


Am. Hist. 


? 


7-9 










Kines 
(Chap. ) 


\ 
















67 


W. Hist. 


24 


10-12 




- 






Z?oah, * 
Prince, c 

'Riggs 

Mj. art.) 








• 


^ 62 


An. Hist. 


11 


? 








. 1 










Alexander 
(j. artl) 


















, 69 


Am. Hist. 


? 


? ' 










Alexander 
(j. art.) 










'60 


An. Hist. 


? 


? 


























* 


























b- Recon- 
struction 


Krug 

(j. art.) 










61 


An. Hist, 


'/ 


? 
















• 
















/ 




















"c. Slavery 


Mcl^hersof: 
(D- art,) 














1 


4 


67 




? 


? 












































LC40 






























/ 







. <7 



449 



Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end.) 



Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


Ho. 


Grade 


Date 


1960-64 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1965-69 
Type of Texts 


No. 


pradc 


Date 


1970-75+ 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


d. Populisa 


Peiser 
(3. art.) 


























73 


Am. Hist. 


9 


10-12 






















k 














4-f £piste:M>l- 
' ogy and 
Lemming 
Theory 

^ a. Cogni- ¥ 
" tive 
Levels 

it 














\ 






















Wadleigh 
(Diss. ) 


















69 


Am. Hist. 


58 


5r8,ll 








V 


Chew 


















66 


Soc. St. . 


19 


2 












































b. Concept 
Develop- 
' cent 

V 


Mancladces 
(j. art.) 


58 


Soc. St. 


7 


1-6 




























































c* Use of 
** Inquiry" 
Approach 


Barir.ger 
(Diss.) 


















69 


Am. Hist. 


7 


10-12 










Cousins 
(Chap.) 




\ 








6 






67 


State Mist. 


15 


7-9 













































oiignt be relevaot^ir^b, c, and d below. 



Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(^bbreyiations are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end.) 



Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1960-64 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


3965-69 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1970-75H 
Type of Texts 


No. 


\ 

Grade 


d. Types of 
Explana- 
tion Used 


UricJc 
(Diss.) 


















65 


Am,/ Hist. 


10 


10-12 






















c 






















e. Presence 
of Struc- 
tures of 
Knowledge 


*fhonpson 
(Diss. ) 


























70 


An. Hist. 


3 


7 




































f. Refleo- / 
tive 

Thinking 


Shaver 
ij. art. ] 


















65 


Am. Govt,, Am, 
Probs,, Civics 


43 


7*12 












































5, Treatr^nt ol 
Unspeci f ied 
or Ge:,eral - 
Social 
Studies 
Content 


Dorow 
(Diss. ) 


















66 


Soc. St. 


? 


9 








1 


OurhciA 
(Diss.) 


























71 


Am, Hist. 


42 


10-12 


Joyce 
(Chap.) 


















67 


Soc. St. 


? 


1-3 










Rader 
(Chap.) 




i 














67 


Soc. St. 


? 


4-6 












































6* Troatwant 
of ><inori- 
ties 

a. General 


Karcus 
(Book) 




/ 






6). 


? 


? 


7-12 




















Michigcm. 
{Rcpt} 










6'i 


? 


? 


? 














































4[| 


-3- 













I 

4^ 



V,. 



Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and syipJbols explained in Key at end.) 



Aspect Analyzed 


Author 


Dace 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1960-64 
Type of Texts 


No* 


Grade 


Dat(* 


1965-69 
Type of Texts 


No. 




Date 


1970-75- 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 




* 


SlctJcin 
(j. art.) 










64 


? 


? 


? 




















(Diss,) 










64 


See. St. 


7 


1-3 




< 














1 


Housd of 
x^^ps . . . 
(Hcari g 
record) 


















66 


? 


? 


? 










t 


Golden 
art.) 


















66 


Soc. St. 














Roberts 
art.) 


















67 


? 


? 


1-6 












rtichigan. 


















68 


Am. Hist. 


? 


? 












(Bock) 


























70 


An. Hist., W. 
Hist., Govt/ 
Civics 


^^45^ 


^SoSt" 
10-12 


r;itcheJLl 
(MA Thesi 


s) 
























71 


Soc. St. ^ 


19 


8 


Joyce 
C art.) 


























73 


Soc. St. 




1-3 


Tresize 
(Fcpt.) 


























74 


Soc. St. 


11 


Late 
' Elea 
-12 




Sirurs 
(J. art.) 


























75 


Am. Hist. 


? 


5-8 




Zxnsneraar 
(3- art.) 


























75 


Soc. St. 


? 


4-6 


\cm — 
































/I : 









































■ ■ ■ ■/ . '"■> 
\- 


• 

0 

« 


/ . 
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^^^'^'--^ , Content Analyses of Social Stiklies Texts 

^"""^MA^reviations are spelled out and syinbols explained in Key at end.) 


< 


< 


Aspect Analyzed 


-Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


/ 
Date 


18CJ0-64-. 
Type of Te 8 


No. 


Grade 


« 

Date 


i965-69 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1970-75+ 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


1 

1 . 


b. Blacks 

> 

f 


et al. 
'j art.) 










64 


Am. Hist. 


? 


? 








t 






9 




<1. art.) 


















65 


Hist. 


? 


? 










Sloan 

{EOOiC) 


















67 


Am. Hist. 


•p 


? 


• 








Harris 
<i. art.) 


















69 


Soc. St. 


7 


1-6 










Ban>.s 
Oiss. ) 












>- 






^9 


Am^ Hist. 


36 


4-8 










KcLaurin 
(5. art.) 


























71 


State Hist. 


7 


? 


Turetsky 
(:. art*) 


























74 


Basal Readers 
& Soc. St. 


126 


1-3 


Price & ^ 

Silencer 
n. art) 


























7P 


Soc. St. - 


? 


1-6 


c.^ Sexisa 


Trecker 
(l. art.] 






















" " f 




71 


An. Hist. 


13 


? 


Scardina 
(yjonog. ) 


























72 


Soc. St. , 
Lang.# Rdng. # 
Sci. , & K.ath 


36 


K-5 


t 


c • • 
■ 456 


KcLeort i 
Silverrrai 
{I^cnog. ) 


























73 


Am.* Govt. 


8 


lo-i: 










0' Donnci: 
(T. art.: 


























73 


^SocTst.' — 






'Acitzr^an 
4f Rizzo 
(j. art. 


























75 


Soc. St. , 
Sci.) Rdng., 
Arith., Spoil 


? 


1-6 






\ 










1 










1 
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Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end.) 



i\spcct Analysed 


Author 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1960-64 
Type of Texts 


1 

No. 


Grade 


Date 


1965-69 
Type of Texts 


»0. 


Grade 


Date 


1970-754- 
Type of Texts' 


No. 


Grade 


Mexican- 
Arer'icans 


Sandoval 
(Diss.) 


























72 


Soc. St. 


30 


5 












• 
























e . American 
Indians 

t 


Vogel 
(:;. art.) 


















68 


Am. Hist. 


7 


? 


































• 










f. Asian- 
Americans 


Lee 

(Diss.) 


























72 


— ff— — — ■ 
Soc. St. 


7 


? 


Yee 

(j. art.) 


























73 


Soc. St. 


k 


l-rl2 


Barlow 
(Diss.) 


























73 


W. Hist. 


? 


7-12 
? 


Kata k 

Kata 

(Paper) 




























A29. Hl8t» 


40 
+ 


? 




































9« Inter group 
Relations 


Kudd 
(Diss. ) 










61 


Soc. St. 


? 


? 


















Harris 
(j. art.) 










63 


Soc. St. 


? 






















































h. Racial 
Cultural 
Diversity 

g458 — 


Anderson 
(Rei^t. ) 


















66 


Soc. St. 


? 


1-6 













































1 *' , \ ^ 








_ \ Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts f 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and syirbols explained in Kty at endO • , 


\ 


Aspect Analyzed 


Authot 


Date 


1955-59 
Type of Texts 


Ko« 


Grade 


Date 


1960-64 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


^ Date 


' 1965-69- 
Type of loxts 


No. 


; 

Gr^de 


Date 


l970-75'> 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


\ 


7« Trcotnent cf 
Foreign 

• 

a. :-:exico 


Kranyik ' 
(Diss, ) 


















s 

CC 


Soc. r>t« 


8 


5-6 










1 \ 


. 1 






































a> \ 
• \ 


b. Latin 
Aicerica 


Perrone 
(?£Pt. ) 


















65 


? 


? 


2-lV 












Sentell 
(Diss. ) 


















• 








74 


Soc. $t. 


? ^ 


1- 


6 






























) 








c« China 


Wong 
(Diss.) 




















T 






71 


W. Hist., 

n. (jcOg. 


12. 


10-12 








f 




























d. Japan 


Kairi^aya- 
Shi 

(Monog. ) 


























75 


Am. Hist. 


64 


10-12 




































e« India 


Duggal 
(Diss.) 












I" 






69 


Soc. St. , W. 
Geog., W. Hist 


72 


1-12 










Kennedy 
(Diss.) 

Chacko 










60 


Geog* 6 Inte- 
grated Soc« St 


9 

;cric 


1-9 

» 










70 


W. Hist. 


7 


10 




,9 4f>n 


(Diss. ) 












•» 

■> 










o 










i 


























1 
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Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out an^. sywbols explained in Key at end.) 




\ 



. Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and symbols explained in Key at end.) 



» 

Aspect Analyzed ^ 


Author 


Date 


^"^^^^ 1955-59 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1965-69 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1970-754 
Type of Texts 


Ko. 


Grade 


b. Other, fi 


Creirer 
(Diss.) 










63 


W. Hist. 


7 


7-12 


















Do row 
(Diss. ) 


- 
















66 


Soc. St. 


? 


9 






1 - 








> > 




\ 


























9# lilustra-*. • 
tions, Kedia 
Docur.ents 

i ■ ' 


Dusenbecy 
, (Diss. J 










64 


Soc. St. 


•6 ' 
sets 


4-6 


















Julianda 
(DissJ ) 


















69 ' 


Soc. St. & 
Math 


32 £ 
47 


1-6 










Durham ^ 
(Diss. ) 




• 






















71 


Am. Hist. 


42 


10-12 




































10. Readability 

JC464 


Zahnister 
(Diss.) 


55 


'^Econ. 


? 


7-12 


























Haf fncr 
(Diss.') 


59 


Soc. St. 
Hist. 1 & Geog. 


? 


5-6 


























Sloan 
-^Diss. ) 


59 


Soc- St- 


7 

3erie 


4-6 
















■A 










Amsdorf 
ii-,. art.) 










63 


Soc. St. 


? 


1-6 

■p 
















1 
i 


Dusonbcry 
(Diss.) 










64 


Soc. St. 


6 

«ets 


4-6 
















j 


Lidberg 
(Diss.) 


















65 


Soc. St. 


9 


4-6 








j 


Janz' 

(DfS2^. ) 


















69 


Soc- St. , 
Eng., Sci. 


40 


8-10 






















o 




















4 







crs 
o 
I 



Content Analyses of Social Studies Texts 
(Abbreviations are spelled out and syirJix>l5t^explained in Key at end.) 



Aspect Analyzed 


"Author 


Date 


\^55-59 
Type of Texts 


Mo. 


Grade 


Date 


1960-64 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Gr<:de 


Date 


1965-69. 
Type of Texts 


No. 


Grade 


Date 


1970-754 
Type of Texts 


Ko. 


Grade 




Bryant 
(Diss.) 












- 


• 












71 


Soc St./ Sci. 
Eng./ Lit. 


? 


10-12 


CaMsey 
(Diss.) 






















c 


1 


71 


Soc. St. & 
McGuffey'fl 

Pa ir^ 


7 


4-6 




































11. Multiple 
Asj^ccts 
Ar.olyzcd, 
Including 
Content, 
Cbjecjtives, 
Teaching 
Strategies 

• 


Sanders & 
TancK 
(j. art.) 




















* 






70 


NSS 


26 


K-12 


SSEC Lata 

Book 

(Book) 
























ft.. 


71- 
?res. 


Soc. St. 


400 


K-12 


Kcw In- 
Depth. . . 
(j. art.) 


























72 


NSS 


26 


K-ir 


Crosby 
fEcok) 




















T ' 






73 


Soc. St. 


36 


7-12 


Secondary 


























V6 


Soc. St. 


31 


7-12 






















•> 














12. Unclear 


Dickson 
(Diss.) 


























72' 


NSS 


11 


? 


































































4 


o7 





i 
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^ fpr Content Analyses Table 

Symbols ' * * . 

♦starred item is probably taJ^i from dissertation by same author. Disserta- 
' tion is lisred previously, ^ 

T^Same wgrk^was lifted previously. (Reason for listing more than once: work 
analyzed more than one aspect. ) • * ' 

PInformation not supplied in abstract, annotation, or work itself i (Sometimes 
accompanied by information indicating. an educated guess by compiler of the 
table.), o 

Abbreviations 
Type of Text: 

S.^c. St. = Social studies in general; no specifie fields indicated -or all 

f ieii^s indicate d 
Am* Hist* = American History 

W. Hist. = World History * . » , 

W. Geog. = World Geography - , , ^ ^ ' 

Geog. = Geography ^ ' 

Econ. =^ Economics - ^ 

Anthia, = Anthropology ' * 

Psych. = Psychology 
Soc. = Sociology 
Govjb. 'Government 
Poli. Sci. - Political Science 
P.O.D. = Problems 9f Democracy 
NSS = ''New Social Studies" - 
.Arith. Arithmetic 
, Math. = Mathematics 

Rom. Cath. = Roman rCatholic 

Sci. Science • ^ ^ 

Rdng. = ' Reading ^ • " ^ 

Spell. = Spelling 
Eng. = English* 
Lit. = literature 

Type of work (Under Author) t ■ ^ , • ' 

Diss. = Doctoral Dissertation 

art. = Journal Article 
Monog. = Monograph 

Rept. =' Report (Usually unpublished) 
MA Thesis = Master's Thesis 
Chap., = Chapter in Book 

Grade Level: 

Intermed. = Intermediate grades, specific levels not given 
Elem. = Elementary, specific levels not given 
P. = Preschool 
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STATE 
Alabama 



Alaska 
Arizona 

Arkansa:> 



' C. llfcrnia 



i 



Col oraao 
Connecticut 

Delaware 
O.C. 
Florida 
Georgia 

Hawaii 
Idaho 



-Table A-6 

SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHING CERTIFICATE 

(See pages 65-66 for explanatory note,s.) 

f 



1955-56 



18 hrs, sec, St. , 
incl. at least 4 
in each of 3: ' 
hist^ econ- pol 
scU soc, geog 



NA (not yet a 
state) 



0 



12 hrs. soc sci, 
hist, fncl. 3 hrs. 
in geog 



exam- or 2 hrs in 
Principles & Pro- 
visions of thQ 
Contitution of the 
US 

0 

6 hrs. ^soc. sci.j 
! rncl.^US hist. 

0 

0^ 

6-12 hrs. soc. sci. 

13 1/3 hrs. soc. 
St., incl . Am. 
hist. & econ. 

NA' (not state yet) 

12 hrs. soc. St., 
incl. Am hist. & 
govt. ; 



1 965-66 

18 hrs. soc St., 
incl . at least 3 
in each of '3: 
hist,, econ, pol 
sci, soc, geog 



Arizona & Federal 
Constitution— hrs. 
not specified 

12 hrs soc sci, 
incl . 3 hrs in 
geog and 6 hrs in 
Am h'ist and govt 



1975-76 

18 hrs. soc. sci. , 
incl . .least 3 
in each of 3^: 
hist, econ, pol 
sci, soc, anthro, 
geog 

0 



beh sci (hrs not 
specified 



12 hrs soc St, 
incK 3 hrs in US 
hist, 3 in US govt, 
3 in geog, 3 in 
econ 

same as 1955-56 



0^ 

same as 1955-56 

4-6 hrs. soc. sci. 

0 

same a^i 1955-56 
20 q.. hrs. soc, st. 



V 



0 



ERIC 



12 hrs. soc. sci., 
incl. Am. hist. &/ 
or govt. 

463 



same as 1955-56 

3 hrs. soc. sci. 
3 

6-12 hrs. soc. sci. 
0 



12 hrs. soc. sci., 
incl. US hist, i/or 
govt. 



V 
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STATE 
Illinpis 

Indiana 
Iowa 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Louisiana 



Maine 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
^Minnesota 
Mississippi 



ERLC 



1955-56 

16-18 hrsv soc. 
sci. , incl . Am. 
hisr. &/or govt. 

15 hrs. soc. St. 
(contemporary civ., 
Europ. backgrounds. 
Am. hist.) 

"preparation*; in 
geog., soc. & econ. 
hist, of US, 
contemp. soc. & , 
econ. probs. 

10 hrs. soc.- sci 
incl . hist. * 

21 hrs, Suc. St.,' 
incl . 9 hrs. in 
econ., hist, &^ 
govt, & geog. 



1965-66 

6 hrs. soc. sci., 
incl . Am. Hist. &/ 
or govt. 

15 hrs.^ soc: st. 



12 hrs. soc. St. 
(hist., econ., soC: 
geog. , pol . sci. , & 
survey of soc. sci ), 
incl. 3-6 in US 
hist. ; plus 3* hrs. 
gen. geog. & 3 hrs. 
state hi St. /geog. 



0 
0 



6 hrs. world hist., 
& 6 hrs. ^. geog., ' 
pa>. sci., soc, 
econ\ , phil^. , 
relig., and)or 
psyCh. 



10 hrs. sog. sci .. 



18 hrs. soc. sci., 
12-18 hrs "pre- 
professional pre- 
paration" in 
foundations of 
phil ., psych., 
so^*. , & anthro. 



s^me as 1955-55 



0 

15 hrs. soc. St., 
incl . 3 hrs. geog, 
& 9 hrs. hist. 
(6 US) 



0 . 

6 hrs; world &'/or 
Am. hist. & 6 hrs. 
Qeog, , pol . sci. , 
^ soc, econ., phil ., 
[relig., &/or psych. 

47 



1975-76 

7 hrs. soc. sci., 
incl . Am:- hist. &/ 
or govt. 

same as 1965-66 



13 hrs. hist. & 
soc. & beh. sci. 

18 hrs. soc. sci. 



0 



same. as 1955-56 



15 hrSi soc. St., 
incl . 3 hrs. geog. 
& 9 hrs. hist.^ 



0 
0 



6 hrs.^ world or Am. 
hist. & 6 hrs. 
other soc. st. 
except relig. 
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STATE 

I Missouri 



Montana 
. Nebraska 
Nevada* ■ 
/Jew Hampshire 
New Jersey 
NeW' Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota, 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania^ 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 



1955-56 

5 hrs. Am. hist., 

2 .hrs. US & state 
govt., 2 hrs. geog. 

3 hrs. ^other soc. 
St. or excess 
credit 

^ 0 
0 

"o 

0 

6 hrs soc. St. 
6 hrs. soc. St. 

0 . 

6 hrs. Am. hist., 
2-3 hrs. givt, , 6 
hrs. geog. • 

, 0 

• 0 



State hist. (hrs. 
not specified), 
6 hrs. Am. hist. & 
govt. 

1 1/3 hrs. state 
hist. 



1965-66 

same as 1955-56 



1975-76 



same as 1955-56 



12 hrs. soc. St. 
(at least 3 fieldH 



2 hrs. US govt »/ 
or hist., 2 hrs. 
contemp. hist., 2 
hrs. elective 
soc, sci. 



47 



0 

0- 

0 
0 

same as 1955-56 
3 hrs. soc. St. 

0 

12 hrs. soc. & beh, 
sci . & '14 hrs. soc, 

St. 

0 

18 hrs. soc. St., 
incl . Am. hist, or 
govt.- 

Stdte hist. (hrs. 
not specified), 6 
hrs. Am. hi:^., 
2-3 hrs. geog. 

"College prepara- 
tion" in soc. sci. 



6 Jirs. soc. sci 



12 hrs. soc. St. 
(2 fields, no more 
than 6, in each)"' 

2 hrs. US govt., 2 
hrs. Am. hist., 2 
hrs. elective soc.*^ 
sci . 
1 



•0 
0 

0 
0 

same as 1965-66 
0 

■ 0 

. ^ 0 ■ 

18 hrs. soc. sci. , 
incl . Am. hist, or 
govtc 

6 hrs. Am. hist. & 
Am. govt., 2-3 hrs 
qeog. 

"Demoniitrated com- 
petency or college 
preparation" in 
soc. sci.. 

/ 

0 
0 

same as 1965-66 



same as l?65-66 



STATE 1955-56 1965-66 1975-76 



Tennessee 


12 hrs. soc. St. 


i 

same as 1955-56 
> • 


20 hrs. soc. st. ^ 


Te\as\ 

j/ 

\ 

\ 

Utah 


2 hrs. Texas & 
Federal Constitu- 
tion or 6 hrs. 
Am. govt. 


3 'hrs. Federal & 
Texas ^Constitutions 
6 hrs. Am. hi st . 


Same as 1965-66 . 


10 q. hrs. soc. 
sci . 


Same as 195*1-56 


0 


Vermont - * 


0 


■ . 0 


"adequate background' 
in soc. St. 


Virginia 


12 hrs. soc. St., 
incl. US hist. 


15 ,.hrs> soc. sci . , . 
incl . "course in 
US hist; 


J5 hrs. soc*! sci . , 
incl . Am. hist. & 
basic econ. 


Washington 


2 hrs. st&te hist.^ 
& govt.; 11 1/3 
hrs. soc. St. ' 


0 


0 


West Virginia 


soc. sci . : 6 hrs. 
development of soc.^ 
institutions: 6 hrs. 
fund. soc. probs.; 
3 hrs. state hist. , 
geog,, & govt.; 3 
hrs. world' geog. 


soc. SCT. : 6 hrs. 
development of^ 
soc in^J^its 
(hist, of West. 
civ;);*6 hrs. 
fund. 50C. probs. ; 
3 hrs. world geog.; 
3 hrs. unspeqified 


f2+ (not clear) 
hrs. soc. St. 


Wisconsin 


• 0 


b 


0 


Wyoming 


Soc. St. (hrs. 
r.ot specified) 


SOC. sci. (hrs. 
not specified) 


soc. sci. (hrs. 
not specified) 


A 




<> 





1 ^ 
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Table A-7 



SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS . 
FOR SECONDARY TEACHING CERTIFICATE IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



STATE 
Alabama 



Alaska 
Ari zona 



Arkansas 



California 



Colorado 



(See pages 65-66 for explanatory notes.) 



1955-56 



Mgijor: 24-30 hrs. 
& Minor: ^18 hrs. ; 
IS'hrs. soc. St. 
(gen. ed.) incl. 
at least 4 hrs. 
each in 2 sdfc. St.: 
hist., econ., pbl. 
sci., soc, geog. 



NA (not .yet a 
state) 

Maj.or: 24 hrs. & 
Minor: 15-. hrs. # 



12 hrs. soc. sci., 
incl. hist. (igen. 
ed.); 20 hrs. soc. 
sci . 



6 hrs. soc. St. 
(gen. ed.); Major: 
36 hrs.; Minor: 20 
hrs. (allowable 
areas: US hist, 
alone or 3 fields 
from geog. , pol . 
sci econ., soc, 
anthro.) 

Major hrs. not 
specified. ' 



1965-66- 



Same as 



l^b 



5-56 



Major hrs. 
speci fied 



not 



Major: 30 hrs; 
beh. sci. (hrs. 
not speci fiefcl); 
Arizona & Fed- 
eral Constitution 

12 hrs. soc. sci., 
(gen. ed. ); 24 hrs. 
soc. St. 



Major: 24 hrs. 
Minor: 20 hrs, 



Major hrs. not 
specified. 



1975-76. 



Major: 24-30 hrs.- 
& Mioior: 18 hrs.; 
12 hrs. soc. St. 
(gen. ed.J incl . at • 
least 3 hrs. each 
in 2 soc. sci. :, 
hist. , econ., pol . 
sci., SQC, anthro., 
geog.; and 3 hrs. in 
psych. 

Major hrs. not 
specified 

Same as 1965-66" 



12 hrs. soc. St. 
(^en. ed. ) incl . 3 
hrs. US hist. & 3 
US govjt; 24 hrs. . 
soc fit. ^ 

exam or 2 'hrs. of 
provisions & prin- 
ciples of US Con- 
stitution; .Major 
hrs not ^specified. 



Major hrs. not 
specified. " 



ERIC 
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STATE 

Connecticut 
i 



Del aware 



D-.C. 
Florida 

"Georgia 



Hawai i 



r955-56 

'-^ 

6 hrs. soc. SCI 
inci . US hist, 
(gen. ed); 18 hrs 



hist. (US, European^ hrs. hist, (inci 



world) & 12 hrs, 
in anx)ther field; ' 
or 30 hrs. in soc. 
sci . (hist., pol . . 
sci., contemp. civ.', 
econ.', soc. , geog. ^ 
international re1a-= 
tions, .^ovt.— at 
least 4 fields ' 
inci. Europ. & US 
hist.*) ' 



18 hrs. soc. St. 
6 h^^s. US' hist. 



X 



Exam in mSjor & 
minor subjects 

&-12 hrs. soc. St.. 
(gen. ed.); & 30 
hrs. soc. St, 

13 1/3 ,hrs soc. .st. 
inql . Am. hist. ?» 
econ. (gen. ed. ); 
33 1/3 hrs. in soc» 
St. (geog. , econ., 
spc. , pol . sci . , & 
at least 13J/3 hrs, 
in hist*. ) 



NA (not yet a 
state) 



1965-66 

6 hrs. soc. St.. 
(4nc1 . US hist, 
(gen. ed.); & 18 



US & European or 
world) or 15 hrs. 
hist. (inci. US & 
world or European) 
plus 15 'in 3 -of 
following: ^govt. , 
econ., soc.,' geog.. 
international rele- 
ations. 



4-6 hrs. soc. sci. 
(gen. ed. ); 30 
hrs. soc. st.^ inci 
4-6 hrs.- US hi^t., 
2-3 hrs. eacfi ' 
western civ. , 
modern world hist., 
us" govt. , econ. , & 
geog. 

Major: 30 hrs. - 



6-12 hrS'. soc. St.- 
(gen-, ed. ); 30 
hrs. .sdc. St. " ' 

20 q. hrs. soc. *st. 
(gon. ed. ); 50' q. 
hrs. soc. 'St. (ihcl . 
20 hrs. hist., 
inci., US hist.) 



< 



24 hrs. major; 
12 hrs. minor 



1975-76 

6 hrs. soc. St. 
(inci US hist, (gea 
ed.); & 18 hrs. 
hist., (inci. US & 
wbrld or European) 
Or^05 hrs. hist. 
/(incT. US & world or 
European) plus 15 in 
3 of following: 
govt., econ., soc. , 
geog., international 
relations 



36 hrs. in soc. st. 



Major: ,'30 hrs, 



6-12 hrs. soc. St. 
(geri. ed. ); 30 
hrs. soc. St. 

50 qV hrs.' soc. sci. 
40 q.. hrs. hist, 
(inci. 10 Afn. 10 
European); or 40 q. 
hrs. ec^n..; *or.40 q. 
hrs. pol . sci. ; or 
60 qi hrs^, beh. sci 
(inci . soc. , psych. , 
& anthro. w/ 40 hrs. 
concentrat^*on in one 
& 10 in each of 
other two) 

Major hrb. not 
specif;md 
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/ V 



•59- 



STATE 

Idaho 



niincfis 



Indiana 



Iowa 



Kansas 



^ 



1955-56. 

15 hrs. in each of 
2 fields , • ' 



6 hrs. soc. sci. . 
incl . Am* hist, 
or govt. (gen. ed. ); 
32 hrs.. major; 16 
hrs,. m^nbr 



ecoa,--G^dear 



Soc. St.— 3 optiorfs 

I- IO hrs*; gen', 
hist., 10 hrs. US 
"hist., 4 hrs. 
4 hrs. govt., 4 hra 
soc.*, 4 hrs. geog. ; 

II- 12 hrs. gen. 
hist., 12 firs. US' 
hist.; III-8 hrs. 
"soc. , 8 hrs. govt;, 
8 hrs. econ. 

20 hrs. major & ■ 
15 hrs. minors in. 
2 fields; or 30 
hrs., major & 20 
hrs. minot 



10 hrs. soc. sci., 
incl. hist. (gen.J 
ed.); 24 hrs. soc'. 
sci. ^ (6 hrs. iri 
'ea_ch si^bj. taught) 



1965-66 

30 Hrs. major; 
20 hr^ minor 



32 hrs; major & 16 
hrs.' minor; or 3 
'minors of 16, 20, 
& 24 hrs, each; 
must inch Am. 
hist^ &/or ^ovt; . 

Minor— 24 hrs J. 
Majors— 40 hrs. ■ 
& 52 hrs. (not 
) 



1975-76 

* •» 
30 hrs. major & 20 
hrs. minor; or 45 « 
hrs. jn single 
field; must have 6.. 
hrs. Am. hist., 3 
hrs. Am. govt. , & 
rest in. world hist., 
^eog., soc, & econ. 

32 hrs. major; or 
3 minors of 18, 20, 
& 24" hrs. eacb 



>4 hrs. soc. & Beh. 
sci.- (gen.- ed.)/ . 
?r1nor— 24 hrs.v* 
ma4ans!^-j40^& 5^" hrs, 
(not clear)' . 



15 hrs. soc. St', 
incl. "some pre- 
paration in subject 
taughtl' 



10 hrSj soc. sci. 
(gen. ed.); 24 hrs, 
soc. sci.^ (min. 6 
hrs. in each 
subj. taught) 



Hrs. not SDisc/fied 

/ 



12 hrs. hist. & 
soc. & beh. sci. 
(gen. edO; 36nirs. 
soc. "sc'Y. , incl . 12 
hrs. Am.^ hist., 12 
hrs. govt. & 12 hrs. 
world hist.; 6 hrs. 
for each subj. 
taugjit— anthro. , 
econ. , soc. geog; , 
"etc." ^ 
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f 



" w 



\> ... 



STATE > 
Kentucky 



Lou^siina 



.Maryland 



Massachusetts 



Michigan 



^!J1nnesota 



1955-56 : 

2 yi^jori 24 hrsi or 

1 major 2*-: nrs; & 

2 nijnors 18,hrs. 
each; or 1 ^aajor &/ 
1 minor totaling 
48--hrs. > 



12|,hrs. soc. St., ■ 
whfich incls/ h1st. , 
eoon., soc.^ geog., 
pol . scj., & _ 
survey of soc. sci.V 
.&4 3-6 hrs. mu^tTb^ 
in US hist. (gen. 
ed.); 12 hrs. soc. 
St., incl. 3 hrs. 
iri govt.x 

f^ajer--24 hrs.; 
Hirtor— 15 hrs. or 
2 minors 12 hrs. 

e;ach , * 

lb hrs. hist, 
(jincl. Am. hist.). 
&j 6 hrs . e'con . , 
•soc, pol sci. or 
.g^og. , ' ; 

f o 



Hrs. not specified 



Major: 24 hrs. 

2jminors: 15 hrs. 
e^ch 
. !. 

Major: 24 Krs. \^ 

Minor: 15 hrs. ' 



1965-66 ' 

12 hrs. soc. sci., 
(gen.^ ed.); 12-18 
hrs. '"pre-profes- 
sional preparation," 
incl . fdtns. of 
phil., psych., soc, 
& a^nthro.; 48- hrs. 
^in soc. St., or 48 
hrs. total in major 
& minor or in 2 
majors or major & 
2 minors 

same as 1955-56 



1975-76 

same as 1965-66 



Major— 30 hrs. & 
Minor— 18 hrs; or 
specialization of 
50 hrs. 

24 hrs. his*^., 
inc] . 6 hrs.. US 
hist.;, or 24 hrs. 
geog.; or 36 Ijrs. 
soc. St., incl. 18 
hrs. hist. (6 US 
hlst)^ 6 hrs. econ., 
& 12 hrs. soc, 
pol. sci., & geog; 

Major: 18 hrs. T 
Minor: 9 hrs. 

same as 1955-56 



Mrs. not specified 



gen./ed. same as 
1955-56; 18 hrs.' in 
soc. St., incl. 6 
hrs. US hi^t., 3 
hrs. state hist., 
6 hrs. west. civ. , 
or world hist.,\3 
hrs. soc. 



same as 1965-66 



24 hrs. hist, incl. 
6 hrs. US hist.; or 
24 hrs. geog.; or 
36 hrs: soc. St., 
incl. 18 hrs. hist. 
(6, US histO, 6 hrs. 
ecpn. , & one course 
each in soc , pol . 
sci., a geog. 



Major: 18 hrs 



Major: 30 hrs 
Minor: 20 hrs 



Hrs. not specified 




STATE 

Miss'issippi ' 



Missouri 

jf. 

■ \ 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New- Hampshire 

New Jersey c 
New Mexico 



New Yor^k 



1955-56 

12 hrs, soc. St; 
(gea^^d.); 24 hrs* 
soc* St. (incl. 6 
world hist/; 6 Am. 
hist.; 6'soc.,. 
econ», pol. [scii^_ 
or geog.; and 6 
electives) \ 

vi5 hrs. Am» hist.., 
T>tfs^?ljropean 
hist., 2 hrs. Am^/ 
govt,, '2 hrs. "ecoa, 
2 hrs. soc, 8 hrs. 
other -soc*. st. 

Hrs. not specified ^ 

15 hrs. each'nn 2- 
fields 

Hrs. not specified . 



^965-66 

12 hrs. soc. St. 
(gen. ed.); 30-soc. 
St. (incl. 6 world 
hist., 6 Aw. 'hist., 
3 econ, 3 govt.; 3 
mojjLiJ_staj£j)lst 



Major: 18 hrs. (6 
hrs. in^each subj. 
taught) 



18 hrs. in one 
■field 

rtajor— 24 hrs. & 
Mino'r— 15 hrs; or 
2 minors, 15 hrs. 
-eachr 



30„.^rs. soc. st< 



6 electives) 

5 hrs. Am. hist, 5 
hrs. European or 
world hist., 5 
hrs. US or state 
govt., 9. hrs. 
other soc, St.- 

Hrs. not specified 

Hrs^ not specif ie 

Hr5. not specified 



,1975-76 \ 

12 hrs. soc. St. ' 
(gen. ed.); 45 .sOc. 
St. (incl. 6 world 
hist., 6 Am. hist,, 
6 econ., -6 govt. , 3 
geog., 3 Vtate 
hisiu., 15/ electives). 



40 hrs. sbc. %t. 



Major: 30 hrs. 
Minor: 12 hrs.^ (6 
hrs. in each 
subj, taught) 

same as 1955-56 ^ 



2 majors, 24 hrs. 
each; or nfajor 24 
hrs. &^2 minors, 
18 hrs. (sach; or 
composite field, 
36 hrs.' & minor, 
18 hrs. 



6 hrs. Hist.; 
6 hr"s.^ European 
hist.; a 24 hrs. in 
4 of following* 
anthro., econ., * ^ 
geog. , pol. sci., 
soc. , hist, other \ 
than European & Am. 



Major: 30 hrs. 
Hrs. jiot specified 



Major: 30'hrs, 
Minor: 16 hrs. 

Major: 30 hrs. 



Hrs. not specified 



2 majors, 24 hrs,/ 
each; or major, 36 . 
hrs. & minor, 24 
hrs; or composite 
field, 54 hrs. ^ 



36 hrs. soc. st. 
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.4. 



STATE 

North Carolina 

* ^ 

North Dakota 
Ohio 



Oklahoma 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 



1955-56 

6 hrs. European or 
world hist.; 6 
hrs. Am. hist.; 12 
hrs. govt.,-geog., 
soc. , or econ. ; 6 
hrs from any of 
preceding 

Hrs.- not specified 

15. hrs. hist., 
incl . west. civ. , 
Am. hist., & pol. 
sci..;. or 40 hrs. - 
soc. St., incl. 
Am. hist. modern 
Europ. hist., econ„ 
soc. , pol . sci . , & 
9eog. . . 

30 hrs. soc. St. 
incl ^ "such fields 
as" hist., geog., 
soc, econ, anthra 
& govt. 



Hrs not specified 



18 hrs. soc. St., 
incl . 9 hrs., soc. 
sci. (econ., soc.,' 
govt.) & 9 hrs. 
hist; or 18 hrs. 
hist.r . > 

30 hrs/ soc. St. ; 
or 15' hrs. soc. St. 
other than hist.; 
or 15 hrs. hist. 



1965-66 

21 hrs. Am. & world 
hist.; 21 hrs. 
aathro., econ., 
geog. , pol . sci., 
& soc, with about 
equal hrs. in each 



Wrs. not specified 

27 hY^s. hist. & 
igovt. , incl . West, 
civ.. Am. hist., 
& pol . sci . ; or 45 
hrs. soc. St., 
incl . Am. hist. , 
West. civ. , econ. , 
soc, pol . sci., 
& geog. 

6 hrs. Am. hist. , 
2-3 geog, & state' 
hist., (gen. ed.); 
36 hrs. soc. St., 
incl . anthro. , 
ecQn., geog., govt, 
hist., & soc. 

54 hrs soc. St. 



Major: 24 hrs. 



18 hrs. hist; 36 
hrs. soc St., 
incl . 18' hrs. 
hist. 
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1975-76 

Hrs. not specified 



Hrs. not specified 

soc. sci. (gen. ed.-- 
hrs. not specified); 
60 hrs. soc- St. or 
20 hrs. geog or 30 
hrs. hist, or 20 
hrs. pol. sci. or 
20 hrs. soc: psych, 
or 20 hrs^ soc: 



6 hrs. -Am. hist. & 
Am. oQOVt., 2-3 hrs. 
geog. (gen. ed. ); • 
18 hrs.^ soC;_st. _ 



54 q. hrs. soc. St. 
incl . 48 q. hrs. 
among Am. bist. , . 
\orlQ hist. ,' geog. , 
pol . sci . , econ. , 
soc, psych.-, & 
anthrq. ; and incl . 
6 q. hrs. urban 
studies, minority 
stuides, or environ, 
studies 0 

Hrs. not specified 



same as 1965'*66 



-63- 



.Texas 



STATE 

South Carolina 



South Dakota 
Tennessee 



Utah 



Vermont 



1955-56 

12 hrs. soc. St,, 
covering at least 
3 fields (gen. ed,); 
12-30 hrs. spec. 



Hrs. not specified 

8 hrsr soc, St. 
(gen.^ ed.); 36 hrs. 
soc. St. (incl. 6 
hrs. Am. hist., 6 
hrs. Europ. & 
world hist., '6 hrs. 
soc. , 6^ hrs. geog. , 
6. hrs. govt.) or 18 
hrs. hist. (incl. 
6 hrs. Am. & 6 hrs. 
Europ. or world) ' 

2 hrs. Texas .& 
Federal . Const itu-r 
tions -or 6 hrs. 
Am. -govt. 



10-q. hrs soc. sci, 
(gen. ed.); 60 q. 
hrs. composite 
major in 2 oir ^more 
related subjs w/ 
min. 18 q. hrs in 
any one or 30' q. 
hrs. major & 18 q. 
hrs. minar 



Major: 
Minor: 



24 hrs, 
12 hrs, 



1965-66 

T2 'hrs, soc. St., • 
with 6 hrs. each - 
in 2 fields (gen. 
ed.); 12-30 hrs. 
spec. 

Hrs. not specified 
same as 1955-56 



J 975-76 

gen. ed. same as 
1965-66; 12-60 hrs, 
spec, 



3 b^^s.*^ Fed. & Texas 
Constitutions; o 
hrs'. Am^ hist. 



same, as 1955-5V-^ 



30 hr,s. hist, or 48 
hrs. soc. St. incl . 
18 hrs^ hist. 
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^Hrs. not specified 
same as 1955-^6 



Same as 1965-66 



40 q. hrs. major & 
22 q. brs.. minor; or 
62 q. hrs. composite 
major if not less 
than 2 field. 



Hrs. not specified 
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STATE 

Virglsnia 



) 



Washington 



West Virginia 



Wisconsin 



Wyoming 



1955-56 

12 hrs. soc. St* 
incleUS hist, 
'(gen. ed.); 12 hrs. 
geog. or \2 hrs. 
govt, or 18 hrs. 
hist, or 18 hrs. 
from 3 (govt., econ, 
geog, soc, intro 
to soc. St., 
inatM relats.) or 
12 hrs. hist. & 12 
hrs. of' those 
listed in parenthe 
ses or 18 hrs. in 
2 or more (Am. 
hist., English ' 
hist., Europ. 
hist., world hi-st. 
ancient, hist.) 

Majon; 20 hrs.; 
Minor: 10 jirs;. 
10 hrs. contemp. 
SCLC. probs. ' 
(current-hi st . , ' 
pol . sci., econ. , 
soc.) 

6 hrr . devel . of 
soc.. instits & 6 
hrs. fund. soc. 
probs. (gen. ed.); 
24 hrs. soc. sci. 

24 hrs. major & 2 
T5-hrs. minors; 
or 2 24 hrs.' 
majors;' course j"n 
conservation" of 
natural resources 
& course in 
cooperative market- 
ing & consumers' 
cooperatives-' 

soc. St. (gen. ed.-- 
hrs. not specif iedX 
15 hrs. fn each 
teaching field 



n 965-66 

12 hrs. soc. sci. 
incl. US hist, 
(gen. ed.); ]2 hrs. 
geog. or 12 hrs. • 
govt, or 18 hrs. 
hist, or 15 hrs. 
soc. ^sci . & 15 hrs. 
hist. (incl. 2: 
Am. hist., English 
hist., 'Europe 
hist., v/orld hist, 
ancient hist.) 



Hrs. not specified 



same as 1955-56 



34 hrs. major & 2-2 
hrs. minor or-2 34. 
hrs. maj[or; 2 
special courses 
same as 1955-56 



gen. ed. same as 
1955-56; 30 hrs. 
soc. St. 



1975-76 

o 

12 hvs. soc. sci. 
incl . Am. hist. , 
other hist, anthro., 
soc, econ., pol. 
sci . , geog. , & 
psych (gen. ed. ); 
18 hrs. geog. or 
18 hrs. govt, or 
24 hrs. hist.; or 
18^hrs. hist. &-T2 
hrs. govt. & 6 hrs. 
geon. & 6 hrs.* econ. 
^r 18 hrs. econ. or 
18 hrs. soc. 



Hrs. not specified 



soc St. (gen. ed. , 
hrs. not specified); 
48 hrs. soc. st. 



34 hr. major or 22 
hr. minor; special 
courses same as 
1955-56 



soc sci. (gen. ed.- 
hrs not specified); 
36 hrs. soc st. 
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Notes to tables and . 

1. When a state offered several levels of 'certification (e.g., temporary, 
provisional, standard, master teacher), we used the one that appeared to 
be the standard level with a bachelor's degree as a basic requirement, , 
This 'was not always the minimum,' however, since a few states do allow 
teaching wiJth less jjithan a bachelor's degree, 

2. Hrs, = semester hours; q. hrs. = quarter hchjrs of colelge course credit 
.3. Other^ abbreviations: 

NA = not applicable 

soc, St. -social studies ^ 

soc. sci, = social sctence 

incr. = including ' ■ ' 

hist, = history (Am, = American) 
* govt. = government ' - * , ^ 

civ, = civil i2at1on(s) - • 

econ, = economics' * ^ . 

pol. sci, = political science ' 
soc, = sociology or social _ ■ . " 

geog. = geography- ' \ 
anthrb, = aathropology , ' . • 

beh. sci. = beha vi oral s cience(s) ' ^ ^ ' ' 

phil. -Iilrnosophy '~ 

certif, = certification , ^ ^ . - ^ 

bid. = biology^ * \ 

contemp. =^ contemporary 

probs, = problems , , / ' . ' 

relig, = religion * ^ ' \ , 

psych. = psychology: 

instits. = institutions ' v ^ . ' - x- 

gen. ed. = general education (required of all, not just soc. st. majors) 
subj. = subject 
fdtnsT = foundations 
inatl. = international « 
relats. = relations 
environ. = environmental 
min," = minimum 

devel. = development * > 

instits. = institutions 
fund, = fundamental 

4. When requirements for junior and senior high were different, used senior 
higf requirements only.' " ^ " 

5. In a number af cases, requirements for secondary level stated only that a 
bachelor's degree or a major field meeting an accredited university's c 
requirements (or some similar condition) -was neceSSary for certification, 
without specifying the. exact number of credit hours irt m?jor find/or minor 
fields. In these cases, we have noted "hrs, not specified," This does not 
mean one can be certified ^.o^teach social studies without ever having had 
-a college course in the field, however. At the elementary level, on the 



other Hand, it jappears that in a number of cases one need, never have taken 
a social studies course in college to be eligible for certification; hence,' 
we have used "0" in these case^in the elementary chart. 

6. A number of the , specifications given in the sources for this chart were not 
at all clear and we have had to guess som^etimes, as a consequence. A very 
frequent source of fuzziness was whether required general education credits 
in sociaj studies could be counted as ptirt of a major or minor in the . 
s.acial studies area or had to be earnqjJ in addition to the-^courses taken 
toward a major or minor. If it was clearly indicated that the general 
education social studies hours could be, included within the hours for a social 
studies major, we did not .list the general education requirements; otherwise^ 
we li^ted'the general education requirements in addition to the major and 
minor requirements. 

; 

Sources^ ^ ^ 

Woellner, Robert C, and M. Aurilla Wood. 1955-56. Requirements for Certifica - 
tion of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Administrators for Elementary 

■ ■ Sctools, Secondary Schools, Junior Cd-lleges , 20th ed. Chicago, IL: 
University, of .Chicago Press. 
■ . - / 

Woellner, Elizabeth H., and M. Aurilla Wood. '1965-66. Requirements for Certifi - 
cation: Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Administrators, for Elementary 
Schools^ Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges , 30th ed. Chicago, IL: 
University of Chicago Press. ^ . • 

■ ' ' ■ ■' • . . 

Woellner, Elizabeth H. 1975-76. Re quirements for Certification: Teachers, , * 
Coqnsef^rsrr~L"i farari^nsT Admi niyeratorsrH^or-El^mentary-School s^ $econda)^y 
Schools, Junior Colleges , 40th ed. Chicago, IL: University of-Ch1cago*Press. 



• ' ? Table' A-8 
Complete Listing of NAEP Knowledge Area Kercises- 



^Exercise Exercise Description 



A. Economics 



Nat'l Level of Acc-eptable 



1', 



RKEOl 
RK^b2 
UKE03 . 
RKE04 
UKEOS 
UKE06 
FJ(Eft7 
UKEOS 
UKE09A 
RKE09B 
RKE09C 
UKE09D 
UKEIO 
UKEll 
RKE12 
'RKE13 
[-RKE14— 
RKEISA 
UKE1SI& 
. UKE15C 
RKEI5D 

.RKE16 



Understands^ some of the basic characteristics of economic sysr^^ms 
industrial societies. v 

f 

Recognition of salesi tax v 
The relation of wages to prices 
Retail profit /Unreleased . 

Understanding credit purchases ^ ^ 

Government rcLe in the economic process /Unreleased 

Production of -goods and services/Unr^lcased 

Difference between producer and consumer goods 

l|t1lization of disposable income/Unreleased 
Xjidustrial ^ociety/Unreleased " ' ' 

•Iitflustrial society/Individual craftsmanship 
'Industrial society /Rural to urban 

Industrial society/Unreleased 

Industrial society/Unreleased ^ 

Goods aii3 services/Unreleased 

The meaning of monopoly 

The market system/Farm prices seek their own level 
— Ihe--purpose of the-Common^rket 



-US and USSR similarities and differences/Natural resources 
US and USSR similarities and differences/Unreleased 
US and USSR similarities 'and differences/Unreleased 
US and USSR similarities and * differences/Government ownership 
and control o 
Big business' effect on foreign nation ' 



Age 


Age 


Age" 


Acult 


■ y 








• 








cnac are 


common 


CO all 




o J 








AA 








^ AQ 








M 
07 










A7 


30 t 


/3 






ol 


II 








ly 


c 


80 


87 


93 


— 


66 


60 


52 




A"* 


00 






0/ 


10 


oJ 




20 


30, 


?8 




27 


55 


50. 






26' 


28 


^ — 




.51 


56 






21 


30 




22 


45 • 


55 




54 


72 


72 




35 


'60 


72 


ft 


34 . 


22 ^ 


21 




54 


79 


72 






52 


52 
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0 



Exercise Exercise Dpscrip.tion 



B. Geography 



Nat'l Level'of Acceptable 
Perfonnahce .(Percent) 



Age 
9 



Age 
13 



Age 
17 



1. Has knowledge of worldwide spatial distribution and interrelationship of the major features 
of nan s physical and cultural environment. 



RKGOl 
RKG02A . 
RKG02B 
UKG02C 
RKC020 
UKG.02E 
UKG03 
RKG04 
RKGP5 
UKG06. 
UKG07 
RSOOl 
US004 
..US002 
RKG08 
RK009 
USI27 
RSI26 
RKEISA^ 
RKGIO 
UKGll J 
UKG12 
ukG13 
RKG14 
RKG15 
UKG16 



Lpcation of Great Lakes 
Location of major river/Amazon 
Location of major river/Mississippi ♦ . 

Location of major river/Unreleased v ^ 

Location of major river /Ohio \ 
Location of major r4.ver/Unreleas'ed 
Location o|^ major city/Unreleased 
State bordering Pacific Ocean/California 
State bordering Atlantic Ocean/New York - . 

Regional location of a state/Unreleased ^ 
Regional location, of Ist* state/Unreleased 
Man from Peru 1 . - 

Shows interest in people with cultural differences/Ceylon p^in pal 
ShQws interest, in people with cultural differences/Girl traveler 
Importance of water routes/Columbus 
Latitude and longitude/Climate 
Outline map and table/Unreleased 
Latitude and longitude/Place location 

US and USSR similarities and differences/Natural resources 
Geographic determinism/Camel use on desert 
Ceographic determinism/Unreleased y 

Climate/Unreleased ' ~^ ~ '"^ ^ 

Language/Unreleased* . - 

Map of ^rainfall zones 

Population determinant/Low birth and death rates 
Social status determinant/Unreleased 



51 

57 

80 

61 

68 

61 

72 

43 

37 

37 

40 

70 

67* 

79 

24 



89 
81 
22 



82 



71 






30 


34 


22 


23 


37 


33 


24 ■ 


34 


34 


54 


72 


72 


54 






58 • 


78 


66 


53 • 


6.0 


■ 47 




19 


30 




44 


45 
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Exercise Exercise Description 



Nat'l Leve^ of A\!ceptable 

"Performance (Percent) 
'Agis Age Age fAdult 
.9 ^ 13 ^ 17 



RKG17 Adaption to desert life 

RKGld Effects "^of environmental modification/Highway construction 
UKG19 Interrelationship of cultural* and physical environment /Unreleased 
RKG20 Interrelationship of cultural and physical environment/Tribalism 
and nationalism^ in Africa 



40 
47 



*60 
75 



C. History 



( 



1. Understands some of the major developments xn United States history. 



RKHOl 

UKH02 

UKH03 

UKHOA 

RKH05* 

1UCH06 

USI20A 

JUSI20B 

lisiaoc 

RSI20D 
RKH07__ 
RKH08 
.UKH09 
•UKElO 
RKHIO . 
UKHll • 

mill ■ 

RS0Q,7 
RKH13[A 

ERIC 



Greatest influence on US/England 

Hajbr US holiday /Unreleased - 
Major US holiday /Unreleased 

Americsin Revolutlon/Unre.leased ^ . » 

American Revolution/Independence from England 
American Revolution/One reason 
Declaration of Independence/Unreleased 
Declaration^ of Independence/Unreleas^ 
Declaration of Independence/Inalienable rights 
Declaration Independence/Right to govern from people"* 
Declaration of Independence/Haln purpose 
^if s^t :pre~si-dent~'of~the~US^ 



Famous president/Unreleased 

Industrial socle ty/Unreleasj^d " . ^ . 

Direct cause of WWIl/£earl Harboj \^ 
The" regulation of big business/Unreleased " ^ ' ^ 

Civil rights/Unreleased 

fhree problems of large cities • 
Minority role| in the history' and culture of America/American 
Indians, at least 2 names 
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71 
82 
46 

30 



77 
. 85 
39 

37 



40 


67 


79 


77 


94 




%m 




69- 










46 






45 










50 


64 


49 




"93 


95 


\ 96 




69 


67 


64 




75 


80 


78 




80 


90 


94 




77 


85 


79 


83 










• 61 


8'2 


76 




27 


55 


50 






89 


. Bf 






39 


36 






32 


49 




38 


59 


• 66 


6 


18 


35 


41 



, "TV 



Exercise 



Exercise Descrii>jtiqn 



RXH13B 



RKH13C 
RKHISD 



'Minority roles in. the history^ and culture of America/,Black 
"^Americans, at least 3 names 

, Minority roles in the hiatory' aad culture of America/Orieixtal 
Americans, at least 2 names " c? 

Minority roles in the history' and culture of Xiiiei;ica /Spanish- 
speaking Americans,- 'at least 2 names . ' ^ 



2.. Understands some of tlie major developments in world. Tii^tory. 

RKG08 Importance of water rotites/Columbus 

UKH14A Sense of historical time/Unreleased 

UKHIAB Sense of 'historical time/Unreleased 

*RKH1AC Sense of historical time/Printing' press 

RKH14D Sense of historical time/Travel 50 mph 

' RKH15A Sense of historical time/Telegraph , 

UKH15B Sense of historical time/Unreleased 

RKH15C Sense of historicalTtime/Compass iP ^ 

UKHISD Sense of historical time/Unrelea^ed * * * 

UKH16 Greatest influence' oh culture ot foreign country/Unreleased 

UKE09A Industrial society/Unreleased 

T.RKE09B Industrial society/Individual craftsmanship ^ ^ ^ 

RKE09C Industrial society/Rural to urban 

•UKE09D" Industrial society/Unreleased ^ 

RKG15 Population determinant/Low brrth and death rates 

RKS15A' US and USSR similarities and differences/Natural resources 

UKE15B US and USSR similarities^ and dif ferences/Unreleased 

UKE15C US and USSR similarities anS dif ferences/Unreleased 
RKE15D - US and USSBy-similarities and d i-ffer ences/Government- ownership 

and control * - . 

RKfil7 Organization for world peace/UN 

RKH18 Major goal of UN/Peace 



■• . \ 

Nat'l Level of Accept ablej?. 
Performance (Percent) 





Age 
9 


Age'. 
13 

• 


• Age 
17 . 


Adult 




8 


'34 


». 

• 64 


73 


0 


. -0 


0 


1 






^ . 1 


3 


7 


20 



24 


71 






58 • 


63 


55 


63 


91 


98 


99 


98 


49 


57 


54 


61 


83 


87 


85 


^1 


79 


. 97 


98 


96 


20 


35. 


46 . 


,•39 


63 


75 


75 


66 


86 


96 


96 


' 93 .* 


40, 


65 •• 


85.; 


81' 


— » 


66 • 


6t) 


. 52 




41 . 


66 


53 




^7- 


78. 


83 




20 


30 


28 






19 


30 




54 ■ 


72 


72 . 




■ 35 . 


" 60 


72 




34 

4 


22 

• * 

* 


• 21 










-a- 


"^54- 


•79r 


—72— 






70 


■ '81 


47 


77 


92 


89 
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V 

Exercise 



Exercise Description 



Nat'l Level of Acceptable 

Pei^for'mance (Percent) 
Age Age . Age . Adult 
"9 . 13 - • 17 



UKH19 

inCG19. t 
RKG20 

RKE16 



..Relationship bf najor powers/Unreleased • .' 
Purpose 'of the Co'tmndn Market _ , ' 

Cultural; effects on physical environment /Onreleased 
Cultural effects on physical envlronment/TribaTtsm an^ 
natioftalism in Africa *• " ■" ^ ^• , 

9ig liusiness' effect on foreign nation 



22 



50 . 62 : 

45 . • 55 ■ 

46 39 



30 
52 



37 
52 



D. ■ Political science 



" ... _ , . • 

1. Knows some of the Individuals and groups responsible for making government decisions. 



) 

RKPOl . ■ The* duties of the Health Department/.Inspection ' . " 
JUCeOZ-' Responsibility fdr a fair trial/Judge 
RKP03 Head of town government /Mayor , • * 

RKP04 Academic most interested in government /Political tftientfst 
UKP05 Cabinet fdsition/Unreleased < 
UKP06 Foreign af fairs/Unreieased 

UKPp7A ,Govemnient responsibility/Local ' 
UKP07B Government xesponsibility/State ♦ 
UICP07C Government pe.sponsibility/State 

UKP07D Government responsibility/Federal ' . - 

RKPOS'A E^abllish central branch of university/State . • 
RKP08B Raise mail rates/Federal ' ' > ' 

RKP08C 'NLower tax on Imports'/Fede.ral , 

RKP.03D-^^(rIncrease-garbage coilection/Loca-l . 



36 
74 
58- 



50' 

39- 

22 

67 

47 

60 

83 

71 

72 

73' 

77^ 



1. Understands some of the Rights and responsibilities granted in' the Constitution. 



RKP09 
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Statement pf civil rights/Constitution 



63 



72 
67' 
38 • 

, 83- 
<65 

^87 
94 
• 84 
90 

* 89 



84- 



74 
66 
64 
89 
70 

"96 
79 
95 
92 

-9 



78 
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Exercise ^ Exercise description 



Nat'l Leyel of Acceptable 



"UKPIO • 
UKE12 
RKPll 
RKP13 
UKP14. 
UKP15 



B3sic constitutional right-S/UnreleasecT ' " " . " - 

International relations/Un'reieased . ' " ' ^ '\ ' 

Supreme Court/Prayer in school decision ' \ ' * > .• 

Supreme Court/Unreleasedl * , *■ ■ . ; 



3, -kAows something about the election groces, apd 'the role of political p^i^ties. 
.RKP16 . Elected and apijpihted off icials/SanatoVsx- 

rIpi'Le S^n^f of. presidehtial candidates/National Convention ' . 

RKP18A-E, Using a simple ballot/All^'five parts. - • 
fNnoAR politicians/W,ere to get information 

US006B EvalHiating .politicians/Raising appropriat.e questions' 



4. Understands some of the processed involved in politfcal- socializatloii. 



RKP19 
• UKP20 
RKP21 



Cooperatiori In social situations 

Cooperation in school 

Why society has .rules and regulations 



A ft A 


Age 


Age 


* Adult 




• ' X J 


17- 


• 






\ > 






26 


A9 


46 ' 






49 


52 




35 • 


71 


62 ' 


* ^ 




" 9" 










66 










payti 


es . , \ 




• 




74. [ 


. ^ 


90 




' 17 • 


. 49 « 


6.0 






•41 


.44 




^ 42 ' • 


62 ^ 


♦69 . 


» . 


. 70, 


7S 


.<76 

# 


• 

1 
> 

92 


















67 '. 


84 * 
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Table A-9 



:fATE STUDENT TESTING. PROGRAMS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE/SOCIAL ■ 
STUDIES AND CITIZENSHiT, 1973*; - 



Social Science/. 
*Social Studies 



CUizenShip 



Al abama 



X' 



Alaska' 



Arizona . 



Arkansas ■ 



California 



Canal Zone 



1 



Coloracio 



Connecticut' 



'Delaware ' 



^ District of Columbia 



Florida 



Georgia 



Guam 



Hawaii 



Idaho 



Illinois 



Indiana 



Iowa 



. Kansas.^ 



Kentucky 



X ^' 



Louisiana 



Maine 



Maryland 



Massachusetts 



Michigan. 



Minnesota 



yrp 



Mississippi 



Missouri* 



Montana \^ 



, P 



Nebraska 



' Nevada 



New-Hampshir^e « 



4,89. 



New Jersey 


New Mexico 


X 




New. York 


X 




North Carolina • ^ 


North Dakota 


. X 




Ohio * 


p • 




if 

Oklahoma 




' \ 


Oregon 


p . ■ 




Pennsylvania ^ 






Puerto Rico 


X 




Rhode Island . " . o 


South Carolina 


X- 


p — _ 


South Dakota ^ 


x 


X 


Tennessee 


X- ^ 




Texas . ' 


.Utah 


X 




Vermont , ' ' ' • 


Virginia 


X 




Virgin Islands 


c X 


0 


Washington 


*- 




Wesl^ Virginia 


X 




Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


p 


p 


Total 


X=2l" 


X= 7 




P= 8 


P=ll 



X = testing prooram already administered or in progress as of 1973' 

*• > > * 

P^^^testTng program planned or being considered for some ctime after^l973 

* The above information was extracted from two sources: 

state Testing Programs: 1973 Revision . 1973. • Princeton, NJ: ERIC 
aearinghouse for Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation. ED 087 789 

'. ' 

State EducatlonaVAssessment Prdgrams: 1973 Revision . 1973. Princeton, 
n31 Educational Testing Service; and Denver, CO: fducation Comm'isslon 
? of the States. ED 080 582. 



Table A-10 

REPORTS OF STATE STUDENT* TESTING PROGRAMS 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE/SOCIAC STUDIES AND CITIZENSHIP 
AVAILABLE THROUGH ERIC AS OF SPRING 1977 



Colorado 



Delaware 



Hawaii 



Maine 



Massachusetts 



New Mexico 



North Carolina 



South Carolina 



Helper, John W. 1972. An Assessment of Learner Needs In 
Colorado. School Year 1970-1971 . Denver, Co: Colorado 
State Department of Education. ED 068 514. 



Handrick, Fannie 
Program 1 974-75. 



A. 1975. Delaware 'Educattonal Assessment 



^ ..... Report of. the Spring 1975 testing Program . 

Dover, DE: . Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of Re'search, Plann1/ig,, and Evaluation. ED-llS 608. 

Loui, Beatrice'. 1972. Summary Report of Minimum Testing 
Program 1970-1971 . Evaluation Repor.t.Np. <80. Honolulu, ^• 
Hf}. Hawaii Sta^e Department of Edcrcatibn, 'Off ice of : , 
Ijistructipn ServiciBs^. ED 079 408. 

Maine Assessment of Educational Progress, Report 2. Results 
Report- 1; Citizenship and Writing, 1972 . 1972. Augusta, ME: 
Maine State Department of Educational and Cultural Serv(Ces, 
Research Consortium for Educational Assessment. ED 080 598. 

Massachusetts E d ucational Assessment Program: Citizenship and 
Social StudfeT^ "1 975-1 976 .^ 1 976. Boston , MA: ° State Depart- 
ment, of Education, '.Bureau of Research and Assessment. . 
SO 009 908. , ' 

Analysis of Standardized Testing Program Results ^1973-74; 
Gradgs 1, 5, and 8 and ACT Report" 1974. Santa Fe, I^M: 
New Mexico State Department of Education, Evaluation, 
Assessment, and Testing Unit. ED 098 264. 

• 

' Analysis of Standardized Testing Program Results ,1972-73: 
Grades 1, 5, and 8 and ACT Report ] 1973. Santa Fe, NM: • 
New Mexico Sfate Department of Education. ED 079 241. 

Social Studies. Grade 3.. State Assessment of Educational • 
Progress in North Carolina, 1973-74 . 1975. Raleigh, NC; ^ 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of Research. ED. 108 988. -~ ' 

Johnson, Lynne M., and John M. Finch. 1976. South' Carolina 
Statewide Testing Program^i^Fall , 1975:- General Report . 
Columbia, SC: South Carolina State Department of Education, ■ 
Office of Research. ED 121 847: ' . 
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"Table A-ll '• 

SUWAAY OF STUDENT SOCIAL S1UDIES ACHIEVEMENT AND TEACHER , 
RATINGS ON SOCIAL STUDIES ASSESSMENT OBJECTIVES 


Objective 


Percent of Teachers Reporting 


^trcent of 
Students 
Correctly 

Respond Ino. 

To I tem(sj. . 


Objective Iinportant 


Objective . 
8e1ng Taught 
. In Their 

Classroon 


„ Objective 
Generally 

8e1ng Taught 
In Their 
School 
District 


. Iten($) 
Either Good 
Or Adequate 

Measure 
Of Objective 


Thai 
TtfO Thirds of 
Their Students 
Would Respond 
, Correctly 
To Iten(s} 


Very 
-Imp. 


Imp. 


otal 


INFOiWATlON PROCESSING 


85 


15 • 


100 


100 


93 


.I 


Of 


65 


Identify Source of f 

Infomtlcn' 
Identify- severe 1 sources 
Infer Types of Neighbor- 
hood end Geographic 
. Conditions - 
Sequence of Events 
Chronological Order 
Cardinal Directions 
land and Water Jtesses 
locate Country and 
< SUte 


73 
50 

75 
88 
4b 
80 
93 

98 


27 

*o 

25 

10 . 

iiC 

18 
5 

2 


100 

.90 

100 
98 
90 
98 
98 

100 


98 ^ 
70 

100 
98 
83 
93 
98 

100 


. 95 
60 

88 
92 
65 
90 
98 

t 

93 


100 
4 88 

^ > 

97 
.83. 
92 
91 
85 

93 


73 
46 

85 
44 
47 
43 

5b 


93 
76 

96 
46 
64 
48 
50 

45 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONKENT 


78 


15 


93 


93 


88 


. 88 


< 45 


53 


Effect of Physical 

Envlronnent 
Adapting to Physical 

Envlronnnt 
Geographic Conditions 

and Industrial 

OevtlopKnt 
No Contact Bebren^ 

Cccnunltles ^ 
Interdependence 


82 
53 

48 

53 
83 


18 
43 

is 


100 
96 

96 

iJl 
98 


100 
80 

98 

75 
9S 


'88 
66 

*» 
65 

6C 
78 


96 
91 

« 

88 

73 
90 


60 
61 

45 

• 19 ' 
39 ' 


70 
65 

57 

31 
40 

t 
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SUH^Y OF S1UDENT SXIAL STUDIES ACHIEVEMENT AND TEACHER 
RATINGS ON SOCIAL STUDIES ASSESSMENT OBJECTIVES (CONTINUED) 





Objective Iirportant 


Objective 
B#ina Tiuflht 
' In Their - 
CUssrooa 


Objective 
Generally 
Being Taught 
In Their 
• School 
District 


Item(s) . 
ither Good 
ir Adequate 
Measure 
of Objective 


That 
Two Thirds of 
Their Students 
Would Respond 
Correctly 
To Iten(s) 


Percent of 
Students 
Correctly 
Respondina* 
To Ite«(s) 




Very 

• — 
Inp. 


ff MM 

. i<np< 


Tour 


CULTURAL ENVIROMHENT 


73 


21 




100 


88 


88 


45 


. '59 . 


Heredity ys, Biv\rqn- 


SO 


4b 


90 


75 


63 


90 


71 


59 


CULTURAL UNIVERSALS 


53 


43 


96 


93 - 


60 


96 ' 


73 


. 72 


Requlrcoents for Survi- 
val » 

LaMK for Different 
Cultures 

Specific Changes and 
Their Effects 


93 
33 

50 


5 . 
40 
45 


98 
73 

95 • 


9i 
58 
88 


95 
51 

61 ^ 


96 
93 
99 


76 
61 

c 

81 


73f 
58 
\ 84 


CCffiiOHtC SVSTEN 


70 


28 


> 


98 


' 84 


88 


49 


' 69 


Consuoers ^ 
and Producers 

Producers of Goods 
and Services 

Factors Affecting 
Values of Goods 


58 
50. 
40 


42 
48 

SO 


100 
98 
90 


88 
70 


90 
75 
63 


84 

89' 

92 - 


47 

59 


61 
67 
79 


TdLITICAL SfSlEN 


85 


13 


98 


98 


, 89 


94 


64 


62 


Purposes of fiovtmiaent 
Services Provided by 

6overnoent 
Elected Offices In * 

Covtmaent 
Identify Governor and 

President 
Process of Election 


83 

68 

65 

100 
70 


15 

28 

30 

0 
28 


96 

95 

100 
98 


95 

95 

90 

100 
89 


76 
78 
73 

98 

75 . 


' . 97 

95 

95 

98 
86 . 


77 ' 

56 

63 

85 
37 


61 ' 

65 

68 

f* 

76. 
20 
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o?^£e^^P".J°^^^ STUDIES ACHIEVEM^ AND TEACHER 
RATINGS ON SOCIAL STUDIES ASSESWENT OBJECTIVES (COMnNUEC) 



Objective 


Percent of Teachers Reporting 


1 ' ' ^ 
ftrctnt of 

i Students 

ICorrectly 


Objective Important 


Objective 
Being Taught 
In Their 
Classroon 


Objective 
Generally 

Being Taught 
In Their 
School 

District 


Ite«($) 
Either Good 
Or Adequa^ 

Measure 
of Objective 


Thut 
Two Thirds of 
Their Students 
Uould Respond 
Correctly 
To^ Item(s) 


Very 
lop. 


SoRswhat 
lap. 


Toul 


jRespohdlnQ 
To Item(s) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


43- 


38 


81 




58 


96 


53 


S3 


Resolving Internatlorxl 
Conflicts 


50 


38 


88 


60 


— 50 


96 


53' 


53 


ACTING FOR THE GENERAL " 
' INTEREST 


83 


15 


98 


* 

95 


78 


91 




86 


Purpose of Law 
Enforcement ' 


83 


17 


100 


9} 




91 


71 


86 
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Socia^l Studies Curriculum Guidelines 
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Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines 



1.0 Jhe Social Studies Program Should Be Directly Related to the 
Concerns of Students. ^ 

1.1 Students should be involved in the formulation of goals, the 
selection of activities and instructional -Strategies, and the 
assessment of curricular outcomes. ■ • ^ 

1.2 The school and its teachers should make steady efforts, through , 
. regularized channels and practices, to identify areas of concern- 
to students. t , ' 

Students 'should have some choices, some options within programs 
c :\ fitted to their needs, -their concerns, and titeir social world. 

1.4 "All students should* have ample opportunity for social studies 
education at all grade levels, from K-12.^ 

0 ' ' ' 

2.0 The Social Studies Program Should Deal with the Real Social World. 

2.1 The^program should focus on the soctiil world as it is, its flaws, 
-its ideals, its strengths,, Jts dangers, and its promisfe.' 

2.^ The program should emphasize pervasive and enduring social issues. 

«. ^ ' • ^ 

2.3 The program should include analysis and attempts to form'ulate,, 
potential resolutions of present and controversial problems such 
as racism, poverty, war, and population. 

2.4 The program should provide inteojsive and recurrent study of ^ 
cultural, racial^ religious, arid ethnic groups, those to which 

. . st'udeirts themselves belong and those to which they do not. 

2.5 ' The program should offer opportunities for students to meet, 

discuss, study,- and work with members of racial and ethnic groups 
otfjer then their own. ' • ^ • ' 

2.6 The program should build upon the. realities of the immediate 
sch'^ool community. 

2.7 Participation in the real social world botK in 'school and out 
should be considered a part of the social -studies program.'- 

3\o The Social Studies Program Should Draw from Currently Valid 
Knowledge -Representative of "Man's Experience, Culture, arid 
' Beliefs. * ^ < 

3.1 The prpgram should "emphasize currently -valid conciepts, principles 
. and theories in the social sceinces. 
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3.2 The program. should develop proficiency in /methods of inquiry 'in 
the social sciences and in techniques for processing social data. 

3.3 The program should develop students' ability to distinguish among 
empirical, logical, definitional^, and normative propositions and 
problems. . » 

3.4. The program ..should^deaw upon all of the social sciences such as 
. anthropology, economics, geography, political science, sociology, 
the history of the United States, and the history of the Western • 
and non-Western worlds.. ■ " «. " 

- 3.5^ The program should draw from what is appropriate in other related 
fields such^afs psychology, law, communications, and the^ humanities. 

3.6 The program sjiould represent' some balance between the immediate 
* social environment of students and'^the larger social world;^ 

between small group, and public issues ;.^amongJocal , national, and 
-world affairs; among past, present, and future directions; and 
^^mong Weistern and non^Western cultures. 

3.7 Jhe prwai^ the study not only of man's achieve- 
ments, but also oT^lidse^eVonts and policies which are commonly 
Considered contrary to p?r7seTit-natibnal goals, for exa^iple, , 
slavery and Imperialism.: 

3.8 The program must include a careful selection from the disciplines 
of that knowledige which is of most worth. 

' f 

4..0 Objectives Should Be Thoughtfully Selected and Clearly Stated in 
Such Form as to Furnish Direction .tO' the Program. - 

" t 

4.1 Objectives should be carefully selected and -formulated in the 
light of what is known about <;he' students, their community, the 
real social world, ^nd the fields of krjowledge. 

4.2 Knowledge, abilities, valuing, and soclaf -participation shocld 
' all be represented, in the stated objectives of social studies 

programs. ^ ■ ^ . ■ ' . 

«^ ' y 

4.3 Gerjeral statements of basic and long-.range goals should" be translated 
into more specific objectives conceived in terms of behavior and . 
content. 

... . " • . ' . ■ 

4.4 Classroom Instruction should rely upon statements which identify. " 
clearly what students are to learn; learning activities and 

. instructional materials should be appropriate for achieving the 
stated objectives. ■. . 

4.5 Classroom instruction should enable students to see their goals 
clearly in. what is to be learned, whether in brief instructional . 

v sequences or lengthy unit's of study. 

f 
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4.6 Objectives should be recons,1dered and revised periodically. 
5.0 
5.1 
5.2 
5.3 



Learning Activities Should Engage the Studerit Directly and 
Actively Jn the Learning Process, • 

iStiidents should have a wide and rich range of learning activities 
appropriate to the objectives of their, social studies program. 

Activities should include formulating liypotheses and testing them 
by gatheri^ig and analyzing data. 



Activities^should include using knowledge, examining values, 
cdmmunicating with others, and making decisions about social . 
and civic affairs. ..." - * 

- • " * 

5.4 Activities should include those which involve students in the 
real world. of their communities-. , ■ 

5.'5 Learning activities should be sufficiently varied and flexible 
\ to appeal to many kinds of students. 

5.6 Activities should contribute , to the students' perception of 
teachers as fellow inquirers. 

5.7 Activities must be carried on in a climate which supports students* 
self-respect and opens opportunities .to all. 
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Strategies of Instruction and Learning Activities 'Should 'Rely on 
a Broad .Range of Learning Resources. 

A social studies program requires a great wealth of appropriate 
instmctiona'! resourc|is; no one textbook'can be sufficient. 

}^ ^. ^ . . " • 

Printed materials must ac'comnodafe a wide* range of reading ^ 
abilities and interests, meet the requirements of .learning - - 
activities,- and include many\sorts of material 'from "primary 
as well as secondary source^, from social scienjce and history as 
well as the humanities and ^related fields, from current as well ' 
as. basic sources.' ^ * ' 

* * 

6.,3 A varii^y of media should be available for, learning thifough seeing, 
hearing /H^uching, and acting, and calling for thought 'and feeling. 

6«4 Social studle^Ja'ssrooms. should draw upon "the potential /contri- 
butions of many Mnds of f^^spurce persons and organizations 
representing many points o» view and, a variety of abilities. 

6.5 . Classroom activities shotk(d, use the school and community as a 
'learning laboratory /or gathering social data and for confronting 
- knowledge and commitments in ailing with- social- problems. 

6,v6 The social studies, pro;gr*am- shouldNiave available manC' kinds of 
work space to j-iTcIWrne;^ variation iKthe size. of groups, the use 
of several- kinds of medfa,-W a di verity of. tasks. 
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7.0. The Social Studies Program Must Facilitate t-he Organfzation of 
Experience. , . . " . - 

7.1 Structure, in the social studies 4in)gjsani7must help sftudents organize 
theip experiences to promote growth. 

' ' ^ - \.' 

7.2 Learning experiences shouTd be organized in such fashion that 
students will learn how to fcontinue to learn. - ' ^ 

7.3 The program must enable' students, to relate their experiences in 
social studies to other areas of experience. " , 

7.4 The formal pattern of the program should offer choice and 
flexibility. v . ' • . 

' ■ - ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

8.0 Evaluation Should Be Useful, Systematic, Comprehensive i and 
^Valid for the Objectives .of^ the Program. 

8.1 Evaluation should .be based primarily on the school's own statements 
of objectives as the 'criteria for effectiveness. 

8.2 Included 'in the, evaluation process. should be assessment of 
progress not only in knowledge, but in skills and abilities 

- including thinking, the process pf valuing, and social partict- 
pation— all the components of. social studies education. 

8.3 Evaluation data should come from many sources, not merely from 
paper-and^encil tests, including observations of what .students 
do outs-ide as well as inside the classroom. 

8.4 Regular, comprehensive, aiW continuous procedures shou^ld be 
developed forgathering evidence of 'significant , growth in learning 
over time. " . ' ' * 

.8.5 Evaluation data should be used for planning curricular improvement. 

. — . . ^ \, 

8.6 Evaluation d^ta should offer students and teachers help in the" 
course of learning and not merely at the 'conclusion of some 
marking period. • " , ^ 

8.7 Both students. and teachers should be involved in the process of . 
evaluation. ' . ' . ' 

8;8 '.Thoughtful and regular re-examination of the basic goals of ^he " 
social studies curriculum should be an integral part of the 
evaluation program. ' . ^. 

9.0 Social ^Studies Education Should Receive Vigorous Support as a 
Vital and Responsible Part of the School Program. . \- 

9.1 Appropriate, instructional materials., tjme, and facilities must 
be provided for social studies education. 
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9.2' Teachers should be responsible for trying- out and adapting for 
their own ^tudents promising innovations such as simulation, 
newer curricular plans, discovery, and actual social participation. 

9.3 Decisions about the basic purpose of social stijdies education in 
any -school should be as clearly related to the needs of its 
immediate community as to those- of society^.at large. 



9.4- Teachers should participate in active social studies curriculum 

committees with decision-making as y^ell as advisory responsibilities. 

9.5 'Teachers should participate regu^Jarly "in activities which foster 
their professional competence in social studies educatiort: in 
workshop!, in-service classes, or community affairs, or in 

' reading, "Study, ^nd travel. 

9.6 Teachers and others concerned with social studies educa;tion in 
the schools should have constrltants with competence in 'social 
studies available for help. ^ ; - 

"9.7 Teachers and schools should have and be able to rely upon^a 

^ district-wide policy statement on academic freedom and professional 
-responsibility. 



«6 * • 
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Recommendations of the American Economic Association's 
National Task Force on Economic Education, 1961 

(from Economic EducA'ti on in the Schools; Report of the 
^ NationaT^ask Force op Economic Education , chapter 4/ 
New York, NY: Committee on Economic Development, 
19610 



We recommend that more time be devoted'in high school curricula to" the 

development of) ecoifjomic understanding* / ' 

We recommend that where^ver feasible stiiden^.s take a high school course 

in economics or its equivalent under another title '(such as Problems of 

American Democracy);- and that in all high schools of substantial size 

there be alt i^l[st an elective senior-year course in economics. 

We recofimend that courses jn problems of American democracy (now taken 

by perhaps half of all liigh school students) devote a sub'stantlal portion 

of their time to development of economic understanding of the kind 

outlined in -[this report]. - ' . . 

We recom^iend that more economic analysis be Included .in history courses*^ - 

We recommend that all Business education cjjrrlcula Include a required 

course In economics « 

We recommend that economic understanding be emphasised at several other - 
points in the entire school curriculum* 

»We repommend central emphasis on the rational way of- thinking • • 
as a prime objective of the teaching of economics* - . 

We recommend that examination of controversiaV issues be included ^ where 
appropriate, In teaching economics* . , 
To improve the ability of teachers, we recommend several steps, 
(a) We recommend that teacher certification requirements in all states 
require a minimum of -one full year (6 unit) course in college . 



economics, for all social studies and business education teachers. 

( 

11 ¥ 
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^ {b) We >ecor?nend that school boards and administrators, consider these 

" certification standards as. minimufn requirements, and they take 
sljeps to enforce higher standards^whereyer feasible.* 
, (c) To help presewt teachers improve their economic competence, we 
, recommend increased use of summer workshops, ^teacher participation 
,in a nationwide television economic course pT-anrted for 1962-63, and 
• return to college for additional work in ecpnomics, 
^ (d) We recommend that colleges preparing teachers improve) the ^economics 
com^ses offered for this purpose,- and establish other opportunities 
, for high school teachers^ to increase th|.1r economic understanding. - 
^10. We emphasize the need for mdre effective high ^school teaching materials , 



and* recommend that steps be taken^by private publishers, foundations, ^and- 
others to increase the supply of Sijch iijaterials:> 



11. We recommend that professional econornists play a more active part in 
helping to ra^se the level of economics in the^schools.* 

12. We urge wiyflespread public support, both private and governmental, for 

} ' - r . ' 

thp .improvements of econojnics In the schools. 
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Conference Participant Reconmendations 
for PrecoHeqe ^Economic Education, 1977 



^(from Donald R. Wentworth, W; Lee Hansen, 

and Sharryl/H. Hawke." Perspectives on fconomic 

Education , Boulder, CO: Social Science ' 

.Education Cottsortium, Joint Council on 
Economic Etiucation,. and National Council for 
the Social Studies, J 977) 
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Conference^ . . 

Participant 

Recommendation's 

forPrecollege 

Economic 

Education 



The National Conference on Needed Research and Development in Pre- 
collcge Economic Education addressed two major questions: '' 

Is there sufficient and adequate research information available to ^ 
guide precollege economic education developmeni? If not. what 
areas should be investigated more completely? ^ 

Is there sufficient and adequate curriculum material available to 
me^ the needs of precollege economiceducatibn? If not, what type 
should be developed? . * - ' 

Tl)e general conclusion qf the conference was that precollege economic 
'education could ^nefit from increased research and development efforts, ^t^ 
present the field Ms developing^a base of useful research information and 
curriculum matciials, but much more work needs to be done. Current efforts are 
fragmentary, uncoordinated, and -suffer from a lack of resources in all do- 
velopmetit and' research are^s. These problems could be lessened if major' 
efforts^ were undertaken to improve precollege economic education. 

Throughout the conference^ gresentors of major papers, respondents, and 
discussion group participants made recommendations for improving econopiic 
education anhe precollegeMevel- In Part I we summarized what we as confer- ^ 
ence directolTi felt were the six majorrecommendaiions emerging Irom the 
conference. In this section we present d m?^re detailed listing otUhe scores ot 
recoifnmendatiohs from which our si.x summary *«commendations \vcre drau n. 
While the following li.st may not include every suggestion put forward durwig 
the conference, it represents the most comprehensive list we were able to 
reconstruct. Recommendations are organized under the broad categoricN oi 
**researcH** qnd ^'program development.*' 
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RESEARCH 

Economic Literacy and Knowledge 

1. Economic literacy should be clearly 'deftned in an operational, 

criterion-referenced manner. 
^1 " 

2. Factors that contribute to or correlate with low levels of economic 
understanding should be(jinvestigated. Among these factors 'are home ' 
environment, neighborhood, parental, knowledge, school curricula, 
reading level, IQ, personal interest, socioeconomic stat&s, writing 
ability, and generdi literacy. ' " ^ 

3. The role which economic education can play in strengthenipg bsiSc 
educational skills like reading and writing should be.investigated. 

Measures of Economic Literacy 

4. Measures of economic understanding are needed at all grade levels. 
"' Those that exist should be updated and improved. ^ , * 

5. lnvcsiigaioi*s must develop programs to determine long-range impacts of 
. economic education programs. These should give close attention to 

student attitudes, content knowledge, ethics, and skills. 

6. National assessment tests should ihclude more economic content so these 
tests can be used to measure the impact of economic education programs. 

7. National norming information should be collected on standardized tests 
with breakdowns by age, sex, academic ability, reading levels, 

' socioeconomic background, .-and geographic area. 

How Children Learn 

8. ' Research should be undertaken to explore what forces influence the, 

. development of children's economic images. How does social interaction 
, . with familj^,. school, peer gcoups, work groups, and exposure to mass 
media correlate with the (levelopmcnt of an individual's beliefs, attitudes, 
images, and values about the economy? 

9. Research should be conducted to find out how children learn about 
economic behavior. * » ' ' 

10. Research efforts should investigate how economic concepts can be pre- 
semcd.to coincide with children's stages of cognitive development. All 
riew^ curriculum projects should make a m6re realistic nppraisal of 
children's levels of conceptualization. ^ 

I i . Research efforts should seek to determine lit >yhi;it age level partfcular 
econutnic concepts can be learned with optimal efficiency. 
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Demand lor Economic Education Materials 

12. Surveys i^hould be conducted to measure the relative interest of students, 
teachers, administrators, parcjits, and school boards in having a strong 

"^-^cconomic education component in school curricula. 

13. Surveysshould^be conducted to find out the extent to which economics is 
now being taught aTalLprecoUege levels. 

U. Curriculum decsion makers should-bc surveyed lo deiermine ihe mosi 
' Important reasons for adoption decisions on economic education materi- 
als. , * ' ^^^^ 

'15. The opportunity costs for 5Phools ins'ialling economic education prog- 
rams should be identified. What, if anything, must be given up to include 
economic education in the curriculum? ^^^^ 

16. Surveys of schoofand community environment should be conducted lo 
find out why currently available economic education materials are not 
being used. These might include factors such as teacher unionism, drop- 
ping Ijtudcnt enrollments, and lower teacher mobility "and turnover. 

Teacher Preparation and Knowledge 

1 7 . the economic background and education of teachers should be surveyed . 

18. Re.search exploring the socialization -of teachers should be conducted to 
determine what training experiences result in high professional commit- 
ment to teaching economics; ' ' 

19. Research should be conducted to investigate the influence of teachers' 
knowledge of economics on .student understanding of the subject. 

Progl^m Assessment and Evaluation 

20. ^ Economic* educators should design careful evaluation procedures as an 
— , ^jjnportknt part of any curriculum project. 

21 A ny stati.stical analysis of research data should use the multiple linear 
^ r( gresslbn aitalysis form unless substantial justification exists for a depar* 
tire from the regression model. •» 

22. A variety of evaluation instruments such as obser\'ation techniques, essay 
instruments, and responses to incomplete statements, should be used to 
cc mplehicnt written tests for evaluating student performance in economic 
ecucation curriculum programs. 

23. Instruments to measurt? different educational objectives should bo in*-" 
eluded in new curricular projects/ These *ftistrufnents should diagnose, 
retlord on-gpihg performance, and provide feedback to learjjers in addi; 

. tioji to measuring end-of-prograni achievement. ^ 
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24. A prccollcge economrc education tost bank should be developed. 

25. , Cosi-benefii analyses should be conducted to test the impact of different 
^ approaches; methods, and materials used to teach economic education. 

^ .26. Research should be conducted to measure pre.sently untested variables 
.such as the impact of effort intensity (quantity and quality of student and 
teacher action in the learning process). 

27. Ongoing evaluations of K-12 social studies materials, secondary 
economics textbooks, and business education materials should be made to 
determine (he strengths and weaknesses ^f these materials. 

MIscellanBous 

' * 

28. Greater incentives (professional, personal, and monetary) should be 
, given economic: education researchers. 

.29. . ' Researchers shouldjnve'siigaie sex and ethnic bias in economic education 
tests, materials, and teaching strategies. * 

30. Researcfiers should investigate the cumulative experience of students in 
applying economic analysis. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Curriculum De¥elopment and Evaluation 

31. Serious consideration should be given to developing a national mddel 
economic curriculum which could be adapted to meet local needs. 

32. A scries of modest curriculum projects should be undertaken in the next 
few years. Among the content areas which have not been given sufficient 
attention and could be profitably included in new curriculum are the 
following: 

a. Analysis of patterns of anci reasons for U.S. income distribution. 

b. Knalysis of assumptions and values underlying the U.S. economic 
system. * < . 

c. Analysis of third world economics vis-a-vis developed economics. 

d. Problems related to economic discrimination against women and 
eihnio groups. 

e. . Problems related to economic power of large^n>titutions such as* 

labor unions, large firms; conglomerates, \jnd multinationals. 

' \ 

f- Problems related ^(04he role of r^^laior>' agencies.* 
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g. Analysis of other economic, systems. 

h. Problems and controversy within economics about current policy 
issues such as inflation and unemployment. 

i. Problems related to the power or lack of pow^r of the individual 
actions operating in the economy. 

33. Materials should be developed that are appropriate for 12* to lS-year*old 
students, since little economic education material is available (or this age 
jfoup. 

•34. New curriculum cjevelopments in economic education should: 
^i. Be interdisciplinary. . * 

.b. Involve multiethnic characteristics. ' 
c: Deal with ethical dimensions. or inquiry into values, 
d. (Complement general citizenship goals of education.^ 

35. Great value should be given to the crucial role of varied educational 
experiences Jn building a sufficiently elaborate image of concepts and 
generaK^^ations to enable individuals to effectively participate in 
economic decision making. * 

36. Pedagogical j:hafactcnstics of senior high school materials should be 
improved by: < • - 

a. Developing and testing audiovisual materials that can be used flex* ' 
ibIyMn a variety of learning situations. 

b. Developing and testing simulations thai are less complex than those 
' currently' available. 

c. Developing and testing short curriculum units, perhaps dealing with 
current economic problems, which actively engage s;tudents in the 
learning process. 

37. More attention should be given to individualized learning activities in 
newly developed curriculum materials. < . 

38. New programs shoulU be developed to involve gifted students in activities 
requiring them to identify hypotheses and empirically test them. 

39. Materials need to be developed with reading levels appropriate to the 
children who wil) use them. ^ ^ 

40. New economic education materials should be designed to integrate 

economic content into existing precollege curricula- 
"* • 
4 i . Supplementary economic education materials which provide a variety of 

learning experiences about economics should be designed. 
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' 42. ' Extensive revisions of available economic education mati:rials should be 
. carried out to improve their pedagogical components, theif usefulness 
to ethnic minorities, and their classification of value considerations in 
econpmic decision making.* - 

43. Any newly developed materials in economic education shoujcf follow the 
guidelines in the Joint Cpuncil on Economic Education's Master Cur- 
riculum Guide Program, the National Council^ for the Social Studies 
Curriculum Guidelines, and the curriculum work of Lawrence Senesh, 
Suzanne Helbum, and Hilda Taba. 

44. Any newly developed materials should be carefully field-tested under 

• controlled conditions, and the test results should be made available to 
users and potential users of the materials. » 

45. Economic educa'tors should dcsigaand conduct careful evaluation proce- 
dures as an important part'of any curriculum project. 

46. Evaluation insthi'ments with greater specificity should be used to 
evaluate new economic' education materials. The Curricujum Materials 
Analysis System developed by the Social Science Education Consortium 
could serve us an appropriate model. ^ 

47. Professionals not previously involved in econoniic education curriculum 

* development should be sought and involved in any new projects to 
provide fresh ideas and approaches. " , 

48. ^ In any curriculunri development work, greater cooperation between the 

Joint Council on.E,conomiaEducati9n, the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the Social Science Education Consortium, und the National Council 
Tor the Social Studies should be developed. 

Preservlce and Inservice Teacher Economic Education Training 

49. Inscrvice tcucher training programs in economic education should be 
expanded. . , 

50. Mnservicc teacher education programs should be conducted cooperatively 
with economists and educators using excellent examples of economic 
education materials. . ■ ^ 

5 1 . Ihscrvice*lraining programs should cease to be repair shops of defective 
teacher training programs and concentrate on giving; new directions and. 
growth to established teachers. 

52. ' Teachers should'be given special inservipe training with new economic' 

education materials to maximize the impact of those materials on student 
learning. 

53. Teacher etiucatron programs based On achieving specifically identified 
teacher competencies should be developed. 
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54. All teacher training programs should model in their own training those 
principles of teaching and learning they seek to transmit. 

55. All inservicc and preservice teacher trainfng programs should be sys- 
terhatically analy;^ed and the results given widespread dissemination. - 

56. Programs should be held to improve the economic understanding of 
collegc^soctahstudiermethodrteachcrsT ; ~ — ' — 

. t c 

57. More cooperative working'relationships should be developed between 
economists and teacher trainers in undergraduate economic, education.^ 

58. Each state should review and propose minimal certtfication and gradua- 
tion requirements for teacher education in economics. 

Implementation of Economic Education Curricula 



59. 



60. 



Diffusion organizations like the Joint Council on Econorhic Education 
should concentrate their implehicntation programs in "early-adopter" 
school districts and schools. These 'Mighthouse". schools will lead 
middle* ^nd late-yidopter schools in implementing economic education ^ 
programs. . ' , \' 

^ / ' . ■ ' 

Great effort should be made to develop and assist people playfng linkage 

and advocate roles in curriculum development and implementation. Spe^ 
cial training and informational meetings regarding economic-educatidn 
materials might be conducted with school district cu^culum coor- 
dinators, assistant superintendents foir curriculum, and state social studies 
coordirfators. 
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Goals and Status of Precolfegiate Education in Political Science 

and Strategies for Improving It; 1971 ■ ' 

(from Conmittee on Pre-Co.llegiate* Education of the American . ' 
Political Science Association, Po1itica,1 Education in the 
PubMc-School^-The-ehrHenge-f or-Po1 ittcar Sci encer^S^ °^ 
4(3):431-457. Summer 1971) - . ,^ 

• purposes of- Pre-CollegiaVe Education in Political %:ience 

a. Political science education in elementary and secondary schools 
should transmit to students a knowledge about the "realities", of 
political life as well as exposing ^fiem to the cultural ideals of 
American .democracy. • \ " -v • . 

b. Political science educat;y)n in elementary and~secondary schoSI 
' Should tranSmU to students a knowledge about pdjiitical behavior 

and processes as well a^knowl edge v about formal governmental' 
iiistitutions and legal structures, / ^ / 

c. Political science education in eler^entary s^nd secondary schools 

. . should transmit to students knowledge about political systems^ other 
than the American system, and. particularly knowledge about the , 
international systfem. ^ . ' » 

d. Political science education. in/elementary and secondary schools 

•• ■ . 

should develop within students a capacity to think about political 
phenomena in conceptually sophisticated ^ays". 

e. Political science education in elementary and secondary schools 

^ ■ ■ . '■ ' 

should develop within students an understanding of and skill in 
. the procfess of social scientific inquiry. 

f. Political science education in elementary and secondary schools 
should dgvelop within students a capacity to make explicit and 
analyzed normative judgments about political decisions and pplicies. 



g. Political science education in elementary and secondary schools 
should develop vrithin s^tudents an und^j^standitig of the sociaj 
• psychological sources arid historical -cultural origins of their own 
political attitudes and values, and a capacity to critically^ana.lyze 
"the per$,onal and social implications pf alternative values, 
h; tPoliti^al science education in elementary and setdndary schools 
shouldtdevelop within students an understanding pf the capacities 
and. skills needed.to participate effectivaly and democratically in 
the life' of the society., ' * . ^ 



' . «» 

^AiTAppTai^^l^of Prevailing Patterns in Pre-Collegiate Political Science 

Education ^ ^ 

a. Much ot current political science instruction .in elementary and : 
^ % secondary schools transmits a naive, unrealistic and romanticized 

image of political life which confuses the ideals of democracy with 
the realities of politics. 

b. On the whole, instruction about civics and government places undue 
stress upon historical events^ legal structures and formal 
institutional aspects of gbvernmfem: and fails to transmit adequate 
knowledge about political behaviors\(nd processes. 

c. On' the whole, instruction in civics an^\government reflects an 
ethnocentric pre-occupation with American\(^iety and fails to 
transmit to students an adequate knowledge ab^ut the political 
systems of other national societies or the international system. ' 

d. On the. whole, instruction about civics and government fails to 
develpp within students a. capacity to think about political phenomena 
in conceptually sophist^icated ways; an understanding of , and^ skill 



|n the process of/ social sc1en$lfic ingulry; or a capactty to 
systematically analyze poimeal decision's' and v?lu6s. 
•fe. On the whole,. 1nl5truction,1n dvlcs and government fails to develop 
. within students an understanding of the capacities and skills • 
needed to participate effectively, and democratically' in politics. 

A Strategy for Improving vPre-Collegiate Political Science Education. \ 

* o 

"For the discipline' to substantially effect change in political science 
education at the pre-coltegiate level there must be developed within 
the profession ir^stitutibn al and cult ural support fpr involvemfent in 
educational research, development and service activities. 

7-For the discipline to substantially effect change in political science 
education 'at the pre-collegiate level there must be developed a " 

_ network^f col laborativs- relations with other groups and institutions 

-liny olxfidjn eUucatlDnal reform.' 



^Hor»-the_discipline to substantially effect change in political 
scinece education at the pre-collegiate level there must be developed 
a set of coordinated research, development and service programs aimed, 
at both elementary^and secondary education and designed. to effect 
change in curriculum, ..in teacher education, and in the social organiza- 
tlon and culture of schools.* * 
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